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PREFACE. 
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^1. 


If  Is  probiible  that  Oi*  original  dorign  and  prindind  motlfi  of  etary 
leacher,  in  pnbUabing  s  school-book,  is  the  impxoTement  of  hia  own 
papils.  Such,  at  leaat,  ia  the  immediate  ottfeot  of  the  prawnt  oompilik 
ti<m;  which,  flbr  breiity  ci  expreialon,  neatneai  of  arrangement,  aatd 
iMuiig[>rehenitTene0s  of  plan,  ia,  perhaps,  raperior  to  an j  other  book,  at 
the  kind.  **Hy  chief  end  has  been  to  ezi^ain  the  general  principles  of 
Orammar  as  dearly  and  intelligtt^ly  as  poesiblet  In  the  definitions, 
therelbre,  easiness  and  perqdcuity  have  been  sometimes  preferred  to 
logical  exactness.** 

Orthography  is  mentioned  rather  for  the  sake  of  order,  than  fh>m  a 
conviction  of  its  ntOity ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  to  occupy  tliirty  or  forty 
pages  of  a  Oirammar  in  defining  the  wiauU  of  the  alidiabet,  is  quite 
preposterous. 

On  Etymology  I  hare  loft  much  to  be  remarked  by  the  teadier  inr 
the  time  of  teaching.  My  reason  for  doing  this  is,  that  children,  when 
oy  themselyes,  labour  iftore  to  have  the  words  of  their  book  imprinted 
on  their  memories^  than  to  have  the  meaning  fixed  in  their  minds;  bu^ 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  teacher  addresses  thom  viva  eoee,  they 
naturally  strive  rather  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  than  to  remember 
his  exact  ncpressions.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  the  first  part  of  this 
little  Tolume  has  been  thrown  into  a  form  more  resembling  heads  of 
Lectures  on  Grammar,  than  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  subject  That 
the  teacher,  however,  may  not  be  always  under  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  his  memory  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  the  most  remarkable 
observations  have  been  sulijoined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page^  to  which 
the  pupils  themselves  may  occasionally  be  referred. 

The  desire  of  being  concise,  lias  frequently  induced  me  to  use  very 
eUiptical  expressions;  but  I  trust  they  are  lUl  sufficiently  perspicuous. 
I  may  also  add,  that  many  additional  and  critical  remarks,  which  might 
have,  with  propriety,  been  inserted  in  the  Orammar,  have  been  inserted 
rather  in  the  Key;  for  I  have  studiously  withheld  everything  from  the 
Grammar  that  could  be  spared,  to  keep  it  low-priced  for  the  general' 
good. 

The  Questions  on  Etymology,  at  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-second 
page,  will  speak  for  themselves :  they  unite  the  advantages  of  both^e 
usual  methods,  viz.,  that  of  plain  narration,  and  that  of  question  and 
answer,  without  the  inconvenience  of  either. 

Syntax  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts,  Concord  and  Government, 
and  the  rules  respecting  the  former,  grammarians  in  general  have  placed 
before  those  which  relate  to  the  latter.  I  have  not,  however,  attended 
to  this  division,  becauM  I  deem  it  of  little  importance;  but  have  placed 
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4  PREFAOB. 

fhoM  ralM  first  which  an  lither  more  eaally  nndentood,or  which  mow 

frwiventlyooonr.  In  arranging  a  namt«r  of  rules,  it  is  dUBcolt  to  plsasa 

9wnj  reader.    I  have  frequently  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself;  and, 

thMrefbre^  eannot  expect  that  the  arrangement  which  I  have  at  last 

adopted,  will  give  nniversal  satis&ction.    Whatever  order  b«  preferred, 

the  one  rule  must  necessarily  precede  the  other;  and,  since  thqr  are 

•U  to  ibe  learned,  it  signfiBos  but  little  whether  the  rules  of  cgnoord 

preoeda  those  of  government,  or  whether  they  be  mixed,  prpnrided.no 

,„  !#ntidpirtions  be  made  which  may  embarrass  the  learner. 

,  Vor  exercises  on  Syntax,  I  have  not  only  selected  ^e  shortest  Bent!Bn< 

«!ss  I  could  find,  but  printed  the  lines  cZo<e2y  together,  with  the  rnloy  at 

•    ttie  bottom,  on  a  small  type,;  apd,  by  these  means,  hftvo  generally  ooni> 

„,]iressed  as  ipany  fitulty  expressipios  into  a  single  page,  ais  some  of  my 

,  predeoesson  have  d<^e  i|ito  two  psg^s  of  a  ^rger  size.    Hence^  though 

this  book  seems  to  contain  but  few  exercises  on  bad  grammar,  it  really 

lOontaina  so  many,  that  a  separate  volume  of  exercises  is  quite  unne> 


Whatever  deltets  were  found  in  the  fomier  edition.  In  the  time  of 
teaching,  have  been  carefully  supplied. 

On  Etymology,  Syntax,  Punctuation,  and  P|roc|ody,  there  is  scarcely  a 
Rule  or  Observation  in  thei  largest  Qrammaor  in  print,  that  is  not  to  be 
fennd  in  this;  besides,  the  Rules  and  Defljiitions,  in  general,  are  so 
very  short  and  pointed,  .hat,  compared  with  those  in  some  other  Oram* 
mars,  they  may  be  said  to  be  hit  off,  rather  tlian  made.  Rvery  page  is 
independent,  and,  though  quite  ftill,  not  crowded,  but  wears  an  air  of 
peatnesa  and  ease  invitingly  sweet,— «  circumstance  not  unimportant. 
9nt,  notwithstanding  these  properties,  and  others  that  might  b^  meuf ' 
tloned,  I  am  fiur  from  being  so  vain  as  to  suppose  this  compilation  is 
altogether  free  from  Inaccuracies  or  defects;  much  less  dotpresiune 
that  it  will  obtain  the  approbation  of  every  one  who  may  choose  to 
peruse  it ;  fbr,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  fie  that  has  much  to 
do,  will  do  something  wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  suffer  the  conso> 
qnences;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should  always  act  rightly,  yet 
when  such  numbers  are  to  Judge,  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will  censure 
and  obstruct  him  by  uialevolence,  and  the  good  sometimes  by  mistake." 

49>  Thote  pup&s  that  are  capable  of  weitino,  should  he  r^.Mited 
fp  mrite  (As  wSAhU  op  itodns,  <fc.,  either  at  home  or  at  tchod.  The 
ExercUei  on  Syntax  iTtotUd  be  wruten  in  tA«ir  cobrscted  gtaUf  wUh 
a  stroke  dratpn  vndkb  Oie  word  corrected. 

^  MSf  K.  means  Key ;  the  figures  refer  to  the  No.  of  the  Key^  not  th| 
jage^ 
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PRINCIPLES 

Of 

ENGLISH  GRAMM.ta. 

)f9l!iaLisd  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaiin^  and 
wtiting  the  English  Language  with  propriety^ 

It  is  diyided  into  four  parts;  namelyt  Orthography, 
Etymology,  Syntax^  and  Prosody. 

OKTHOaRAPHY. 

Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  p<jweT9 
of  letters^  and  the  jtut  method  of  spelling; 
wdrda. 

A  Lb^tbb  is  the  least  part  of  a  Word. 

There  are  ttoeniy-nx  letters  in  English. 

Letters  are  either  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter,  the  nam«  of  which  makes  hfitll  open 
sound.  The  Vowels  are  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  w,  y. — The  0«>nsonants 
are  6,  c,  rf,  /,  g,  A,  j,  *,  /,  m,  n,  /?,  q,  r,  *,  i,  i>,  a;,  z 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  that  has  a  sonnd  U  a  iU^fm 
than  that  of  a  vowel ;  as,  2,  m,  p. 

A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels ;  as,  oti  in  ottt, 

A  proper  Diphthong  is  on«  in  which  both  the  vowels  are 
Bounded ;  as,  oy  in  boy, 

Anmprcpe^  Diphthong  is  op^  in  which  only  oM«  of  tht 
two  vowels  is  sounded ;  as,  o  ii  boat. 

A  Triphthong  is  the  union  ot  three  vowels ;  aa,  tau  iv. 
beauty. 

A  Syllable  is  a  part  of  a  word,  or  as  much  as  oaii  V 
founded  at  once ;  as,  far  mfar-mer. 

A  Monosyllable  is  a  word  of  on0  syllable;  as./oc. 

A  Ditayllable  is  a  word  of  ttvo  i^yllables ;  as,  Pe-ter, 

A  Triseyllable  is  a  word  of  three  syllables;  as,  but-ter-fiy 

A  Polysyllable  is  a  word  of  mani  syllables. 


m^  Why  il^oold  judgement^  abridgementt  .%c.  ba  tpaUM  wlibont  i| 
B6>)»  cianp  ba  actft  l&e }  Without  it?— Se(>  Vi&er^  Dietknutty,  uad* 
iudgmmt. 


ENQLISH   BTYMOiiOOT. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


ETYMOLOaY  treats  of  the  different  torts  tn' 
WordSy  their  various  modifications^  and 
their  derivation.  •  . , 

(  Thbrb  are  nine  parts  of  Speech ;  Article, 
Noan,  Adjective,  rronoun,  verb,  Adverb, 
Preposition,  Interjection,  and  Conjunction. 

Of  the  Articles. 

An  Article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to 
ihow  tKe  extent  of  its  meaning ;  as,  a  man. 

^^There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  the.  A 
is  used  before  a  consonant.'*' — An  is  used 
before  a  vowel,  or  silent  A;  as,  an  age,  an 
Abur. 

■    .,,,f«,,;';i;:,: Of  Nouns. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place, 
or  thing;  as,  John,  London,  book. 

Noons  are  yaried,  by  Number,  Gender,  and  Case. 

OBSERYATIONS. 

^  to  called  fhe  inebfi/MU  article^  beoanae  it  does  not  ix^t  oat  a  par 
ticalar  person  or  thing;  ai,  A  king;  that  is,  any  king. 

Tht  ii  called  the  d0niU  article,  beoause  it  refers  to  a  partiodar  per 
KM4  or  thing;  as,  Th4  king;  that  ui,  the  king  of  our  won  country. 

i  nonn,  withont  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  widest  seiiaa} 
ak»  Jfoft  is  iportal;  pamoly,  aU  'ma/nkind. 

A  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  tinmdar  number  only.— It  is  used  be* 
fore  the  plural  in  nouns  preceded  by  such  phrases  as,  A  few;  a  grted 
many;  as,  a>i»o  books;  a ^eot  many  apples. 

The  is  used  before  nouns  in  both  numDers :  and  sometimes  before  »& 
verbs  in  the  oumparative  and  superlatiTe  degree;  as,  t/u  more  I  study 
grtfoiniar  Oe  better  I  like  it.  /i 

*  A  iB  used  before  the  long  sound  of  tt.  and  belbre  w  and  y ;  acL  A 
«ffi^  a  4»^p^(mif^  a  eioe,  a  weekt  •  1f^f*i'f  ■ooh  a  one.— An  is  used  hvan 
woraa  beginning  with  h  aonnded,  when  the  accent  Is  on  the  moond  igrlp 
table;  aa,  An  heroic  action:  on  Mstorical  account 
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Of  Number. 

Number  is  the  distinotion  of  wm  from  mor^. 

Nouns  have  two  nombers:  the  Singular 
and  the  Plural,  The  singnlar  denotes  ane^ 
and  the  plural  more  than  one. 

1.  The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding 
•  to  the  singular ;  as^  Book,  books. 

2.  Nouns  in  «,  thy  eh^  x^  or  o,  form  the  plu- 
ral by  adding  e%;  as,  Miss,  Misses;  brush, 
brushes;  match,  matches;  fox,  foxes;  hSro, 
heroes. — p-i<^«»-* 

3.  Nouns  in  y  change  y  into  ies  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  Lady,  ladies: — y,  with  a  vowel  before 
it,  is  not  changed  into  ies;  as,  Ikty,  days, 

4.  Nouns  in  /,  or  /«,  change  j,  or  /e,  into 
veB  in  the  plural;  as,  Loafy  haves;  lifty  lives, 

OBSBRYATIONS. 

Nonns  endirig  in  cA,  ionndiiig  kf  fiirm  the  plnnl  bj  Adding  $  only; 
w,  SUmMuAf  iiomaiohi. 

Nouns  in  io,  with  jutOOf  eawU>,  iffro,  groUOt  portM,  tdo,  and  fttmUf 
hare  «  only  in  the  filurai ;  aa.  JUio^/ouM;  oantotoanloc. 

Nonns  m  ff  hare. their  plural  in  t;  aa,  Mn^y  m^ffk;  ttoept  ■tai( 
which  aometimee  has  ttaaoet. 


pwtTfyMrfy  wharf;  Meff  eM^t  gtitf,  kertMtf,  AomRvreM^  m^S^ 

^e  /  or  ye,  f 
K.p.  22,  b. 


ehUf;  gi^ff  turf,  narfs  fifi,  drijlif  procft  ho^,  roqff  and  r^roqf, 
never  cnange  f  ex  ft,  into  vet— 14  <uiange  fm  fit  into  «•!»  2}  don't 


Monns  are  either  proper  or  wmmon^—Prvptir  nouns  are  the  namsa 
of  persons^  places,  seas,  and  riYers,  Ac;  as,  Th/nnuu,  Seottandf 
Forlh,* 

Comnum  nouns  are  the  names  of  things  in  genoral;  aSi  Cfhair,  tabU, 

OoUecUve  nouns  are  nouns  that  signi^  fnany  ;  as,  MtdtiMU,  croud. 

AbUract  nouns  are  the  names  of  ^Momes  abstracted  from  their  sabi 
stances;  as,  Witdcm,  wiekedHieu. 

Fertel  otparUdpua  nouns  axe  nouns  dsrtred  from  Tscto;  a%  Bmit 
ing. 

*  Proper  nouns  hare  the  plural  only  when  th^  reftr  to  a  ttus  oi 
family:  as.  The  OampbeUt:  or  to  several  persons  of  the  Mine  namef 
as,  The  elgnt  Henrys;  the  two  Mr.  Belle;  ttie  two  Hiss  Browne;  (or 
without  the  ntmeral)  the  Mbe  Bay$;  hn^  in  addressing  letters  In 
which  botA  or  aU  are  equaUy  ooncwned,  and  ahR>  when  the  names  an 
different,  we  pluKaUze  the  mt  (Mr.  or  MIm)  and  wffte  Mtem  Bioim; 
J^^  Koy ;  Jfeswv.  (flbr  Mesileanb  ft.)  Ootbris  and  Si#. 
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ENGLISH   BTTMOLOOT. 


V* 


Exercises  on  Number. 

Writ«,-—or  teU^ — or  apMt  th«  Plural  of 

Fox,^  book,  leaf,  candle,  hat,  loaf,  wish,  fish, 
sez^  kiss,  ooaoh,  inch,  sky,  bounty,  army,  duty, 
knife,  Scho,  loss,  caroA,  wife,  story,  church, 
table,  glass,  study,  calf,  branch,  street,  potato, 
peach,  sheaf,  booby,  rock,  stone,  house,  glory, 
nope,  flower,  city,  difficulty,  distress. 

Day,  boy,  relay,  chimney,t  journey,  valley, 
needle,  enemy,  an  army,  a  vale,  an  ant,  a 
sheep,  the  hill,  a  valley,  the  sea,  key,  toy. 

Correct  the  following  errors* 

A  end,  a  army,  an  heart,  an  horn,  an  bed, 
a  hour,  a  adder,  a  honour,  an  horse,  an  house, 
an  pen,  a  ox,  vallies,  chimnies,  journies,  attoi- 
nies,  a  eel,  a  ant,  a  inch,  a  eye. 

Exercises  on  the  Observations, 

Monarch,  tyro,  ^otto,  nuncio,  punctilio,  ruff, 
muff,  reproof,  portico,  handkerchief,  gulf,  hoof« 
fife,  multitude,  people,  meeting,  John,  Lucy, 
meekness,  charity,  folly,  France,  Matthew, 
James,  wisdom,  reading. 

•  •  Wh«t  to  the  plural  <^  Jbaaf  Ibxa.  Why?  Beoanae  noniu  in  $» 
f,  t^  cA, «,  or  0^  mrm  the  plural  by  adding  m.— What  is  the  plural  of 
boc^f  Book$,  Why?  BeeausetlM  plural  to  generally  formed  byadd* 
log  t  to  the  BingnIar.F— Wliat  to  the  plural  of  Uttff  Leaves.  Why? 
Because  nouns  in  /  or  ^  change  for  /e  into  ves  in  the  plural. — What 
to  the  plural  of  army ^  jthnks.  Why?  Because  nouns  in  y  change 
y  into  tet  tn  the  plural. — ^What  is  the  plural  of  day  f  Days.  Spoil  it: 
Of  Of  }ff  s.  Why  not  d^  a^iy  e^  sf  Because  y  with  a  vowd  before  it  to 
not  changed  into  t«r;-^it  takes  s  only.— What  to  the  difference  between 
odcKiy  and  chanffing  f— K.  No.  37, 40,  41. 

t  MMsa  floolnient  authors  change  sy  in  the  singular  ifato  irt  In  t>« 
plunlfWUs:  Cnk^nuiJM  with  scorn  re)}ecting  smoke.    Sw^ 
Still  M  thou  dost  thy  radiant  joumi^  run.    iVidr. 

Si  mitling  nonsense  in  ftill  volUes  hreaks.    Piope. 
B  eodtity  Kii  Ihnieaintpn  or  MtortUes.    BoswelL 
Thto  mode  of  ipAlBg  these  and  similar  words  to  highly  impropers 
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ENGLISH    BTYMOLOaT. 


Of  Nouns. 

Some  Nouns  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their  plandt 
such  as, 


Singular. 
Man* 
Woman 
Child 
Foot 
Ox 


Plural 
men 
women 
children 
feet 
oxen 


Sin^/ular. 
Brother 
Sow  or  Bwine^ 
Die  (for  gaming^ 
Die  (for  coining) 
Aide-de-camp 
Court-martial 
Cousin-german 
Father-in-law,  &o. 


SmffuUtr.  Flurai. 

Tooth  teeth 

Goose  geese 

Mouse  mice 

Louse  lioe 
Penny         pence 

Plural, 
brothers,  or  brethrenf 
sows,  or  swine 
dice 
dies 

aides-de-camp 
courts-martiiJ 
cousins-german 
fathers-in-law,  &o. 


OBSBRYATIONS. 

Names  of  metak,  virtue$f  ticUf  and  thlngi  that  are  toekfhed  or 
m«Mured,  Ac^  are  in  general  tir^ular,  as  Oold,  muknets,  drunken- 
n«j>«,  hreadt  huTf  betf,  ftc^  except  when  the  different  tcrti  are  meanly 
as  Winetiteoi. 

Some  nonnfl  are  lued  only  in  the  plnral;  such  aa  AntipodUt  Utenxtt, 
eredmdOi  minuMat,  hcmdiltiy  data,  folk. 

The  eingnlar  of  UteraUt  Ac,  ia  made  hj  aaylng  om  <if  tht  lltwatL 
Bandity  the  aingnlar  of  handitUy  is  often  used  in  newspapers. 

The  words  ApparaitUy  hiattu,  teriet,  brace,  dozetij  m«mi,  and  fp»> 
eiei,  are  alike  In  both  nombers.  Borne  ploralize  teriei  into  «er<eiet. 
Braotf  dozen,  Ac,  sometimes  admit  of  the  plnral  form:  thus,  He 
bonffht  partridges  in  braces,  and  books  in  cU>zen$,  Ac 

Iveiwi  and  alms  are  generally  used  in  the  tingtUar  number,  bat  som^ 
timM  in  the  plurai.    I^oiins  is  generally  plural.         m 

Pease  MiAfith  are  used  when  we  mean  the  specie* ;  as  Pease  are 
dear,  fish  is  cheap;  but  when  we  refer  to  the  numbeTt  we  say,  Pta$, 
fishes;  as,  Ten peoM,  two  fisJies. 

JSorte  taidfooty  meaning  cavaJrjf  and  itifantry,  are  used  in  the  sin- 
gulis form  with  a  plural  verb ;  aa,  A  thousand  horu  were  ready ;  ten 
thousand /oo<  were  there.    Mm  is  understood. 


*  The  compounds  of  man  form  the  plural  like  the  simple ;  namely, 
by  changing  a  of  the  singular  into  e  of  tho  plural. — Mttssdman,  not 
being  a  compouod  of  man,  is  mitsselmans,  it  is  said,  in  the  plural;  I 
think  it  should  always  be  musselmen  in  the  plurtil. 

t  The  word  bretJinn  is  generally  applied  to  the  members  of  the  same 
9oeietu  or  cfwrfih,  tind  brothers  to  the  sons  of  the  same  parents. 

t  The  singular  of  some  nouns  is  distfflguished  from  the  plural  by  the 
articlfi  a;  as,  A  sheep,  a  j 
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Of  Nouns. 

As  the  following  words,  from  Foreign  Languages,  seldom 
ooonr,  except  a  few,  the  pupil  may  Teiy  properly  be  allowed 
to  omit  them,  till  he  be  further  advaiioed.  a 


AnimSlculnm  animSlcnIa 
Antithesis       antitiieses 
Apex  apices 

Aroaanm        «roiuaa 
AutSmaton     autSmnAa 
Axis*  axes 

Basis  bSses 

Calx  calces 

Cherab,  cherubim,  cherubs 
Ciisis  crises 

Criterion         criteria 
Datum  data 

Desideratum   desiderata 


DiaSresis 
EffliiTium 
Ellipsis 
Emphasis 

Encomium 

Erratum 


diaSreses 

effluvia 

ellipses 

emphases 
f  encomia 
\  encomiums 

errata 


Focus  foot 

Genius  gSniif 

fSlenus  gSnera 

HypSthesis    hypSthes^ 
Ignis  fStuus  ignes  fStcI 
Index        indexes,  indicesf 
LSmlna  ISndnae 


Memoran- 
dum 

MStamSr- 
phosis 

Monsieur 


r  mentoruida,  ct 
\  memorandums 
f  mStamSrpho- 
\     ses 
messieurs 


Phenomenon  phenomena 


Radius 

Stamen 

SSraph 

Stimulus 

Stratum 

Vertex 

Vortex 

VirtuSso 


radii 
BtSmina 
sSraphim,  sSraphf 
stimuli 
strata       « 
TSrtices 
vdrtices 
Tirtudsi 


It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  o^  such  words 
of  our  own — as,  Snuffersy  scissorsj  tonga ^  &c. — ^because  they 
are  evidently  to  be  used  as  plural ;  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  such  words  as  Mathematic9,  frutaphysietf 
politic»,  ethieSf  pneumaticit  &c.,  though  genci^ally  pluralf 
are  sometimes  ^rutrued  as  singulart  as,  Mathematics  m  a 
science ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

*  Bute.  NoniM  in  urn  or  on  have  a  in  the  plnml;  and  thow  whkh 
bard  it  in  the  Bit  gular  have  m  in  the  plural. 

t  Geniif  atrial  spirits ;  but  geniuset,  persons  of  genins.  For  what 
reason  L.  Murrti,]/,  Elphintton,  OiUtont  and  others,  pinraliz&  snich  words 
as  aeniti$  and  rams,  by  adding  tes  to  the  singolar,  mffldng  them 
ffenmssM,  rebns<e<,  instead  of  geniuset,  rebusM,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess. 
As  words  ending  with  a  single  s  axe  never  accented  on  the  Uut  syllable^ 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  doubline  the  t  before  er,  Henfe4  mla 
Ml,  p8«e  7th,  bec^  with  "  Nouns  in  v'  beoause  tboM  in  t  include 
liMdwinw. 

1 1tukiuit  whim  it  signifies  npinten^  or  table  of  c<mt«ints.  ihdfeei^ 
#1Mi  it  reflnt  to  algebraie  qnaautiM. 
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BNOLISH  BTTMOLOGT. 


Of  GANDER. 
Gender  to  Am  4totinotloii  of  lez. 


I! 


There  are  three  gendero;  ^  MoieuUiMj 
Vemininey  and  Neuter.  . 

The  Masculine  denotes  the  maU  sex ; ' ««. 
A  man^  a  hoy. 

The  Feminine  denotes  the  female  sez ;  as, 
A  0mnany  a  girl. 

The  Neuter  denotes  whatever  is  wUhovA 
life;  as,  Milk. 

^ere  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  th^  sex. 
1.  By  different  words ;  as, 


ii(!Ui0 


MaU. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bachelor 

maid,  spinster 

Horse 

mare 

Bean 

beUe 

Husband 

wife         J 

Boar 

sow 

King 

queen    ' 

Boy 

girl 

Lad 

lass 

Brother 

sister 

Lord 

lady 

Buck 

doe 

Man 

woman 

Bull 

cow 

Master 

mistress 

Bullock 
Oz,  or  steer 

1  heifer,— A^-er 

Milter 
Nephew 

spawi^ 
niece 

Cock 

hen 

Bam 

ewe 

Colt 
Dog 

fiUy 
bitch 

Singer 

f  songstress 
\  or  singer 

Drake 

dv'ok 

Sloven 

slut 

Earl 

oonntesa 

Son 

daughter 

Father 

mother 

Stag 

hind 

Friar 

nan 

XJnole 

aunt 

Gander 

goose 

Wiiard 

witch 

Hart 

roe 

Sir 

mii/^ftfB^ 

• 

OBSBRTATIONS. 

Some  nouni  are  either  nuuouUne  <n:  fminine;  enoh  us  pareiUf  «Mb| 
eougiOf  infantj  tervantf  neighbour,  Ac. 

Some  noQiu,  natundly  neater,  are  conrerted  Into  the  matektiiu 
m  feminine  gnider;  ae^  when  we  say  of  the  Son,  ^fli;  ii  eettlng;  eni 
of  the  Moon,  iSNke  to  aoUpwd.  Thto^  heirever,  to  a  dgaratite  «w  «f 
wordi. 
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./ 


Of  Nouns. 
2.  By  a  differ^ice  of  termination;  as. 


Mat. 

Abbot 

Actor  . 

Administrator 

Adulterer 

Atibassadbr 

Arbiter 

Author  (often) 

B&ron 

Bridegroom  ' 

Benefactor 

Caterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Count 

Beacon 

Buke 

Elector 

Emperor 

Enchanter 

ExScutqi^ 

Governor 

Heir 

Hero 

Hunter 

Host 


VtmaU, 


MaUt* 


FemaU. 


abbess 

*^ew 

Jewess 

actress 

Landgrave 

landgravine 

administratrix  Lion 

lioness 

adulteress 

Marquis 

marchioness 

ambassadress 

Mayor 

mayoress 

arbitress 

Patron  • 

patroness 

authoress* 

Peer 

peeress 

baroness 

Poet 

poetess 

bride 

Priest 

priesteiss 

benefactress 

Prince 

princess 

cateress 

Prior 

prioress 

chantresB 

Prophet 

prophetess 

conductress 

Protector 

protectress 

connteiss 

Shepherd 

Rhepherdess 

deaconess 

Songster 

songstress 

duchess 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

electross 
empress 

Sultan 

f  sultaness,  or 
\  sultana 

enchantress 

Tiger 

tigress 

executrix 

Traitor 

traitress 

governess 

Tutoi^ 

tutoress 

heiress 

Tyrant 

tyranness 

bSr-o-Ine 

Viscount 

viscountess 

huntress 

Votary 

votaress 

hostess 

Widower 

widow 

II 


8.  By  prefixing  another  word;  as, 

A  eocA-sparrow ;  aA^-spairow;  a  he-goAt;  a«Ae-goat; 
man-servant ;    a  mmc^-servant ;   a  A«-a3s  ;   a  sAe-ass ;   • 
•oiale-ohild|  &c. ;  ma^e-descendants,  &c. 


.9  It  does  not  Appear  to  be  necessary,  nor  even  proper,  to  ns6  am 
mntii  ta^  (be  muale  Aoon  or  pronoun  that  almost  tnvariably  ao 
lompaniM  this  word  will  dtatinguish  the  gender  Ia  it  as  well  M  it 
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0/  the  Cases  o/  Nouns. 

CtM  is  the  re&rfion  one  noun  beara  to  another,  or  to  a  Terb,  or 

^  proposition. 

Nouns  h,aye  three  cases ;  il^  fffmiwxtive^ 
Fosse^sive,  and  Oh^eetive/^ 

'Che  Nominative  ^nd  Objective  are  alike. 

The  Possessive  is  formed  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  and  8  to  the  Nominative ;  as,  JoVb. 

When  the  plural  ends  in  «,  the  posses^ve  is 
formed  by  adding  only  an  apostrophe:  ttus,^ — 


Sir^ular. 
JVom.     Lady 
Poss.     Lady's 
Obj.      Lady 


Plural. 
Ladies 
Ladies* 
Ladies 


Singular, 
John 
John's 
John. 


Plural, 
1 


Exercises  on  G-ender^  Number y  andXJase, 

X  Father,  brothers,  mother's,  boys,  book, 
loaf,  arms,  wife,  hats,  sisters*,  bride's,  bottles, 
brush,  goose,  eagles'  wings,  echo,  ox's  horn, 
mouse,  kings,  queens,  bread,  child's,  glass, 
tooth,  tongs,  candle,  chair,  Jane's  boots,  Kob- 
ert's  shoe,  horse. 

*  The  NomincMve  merely  denotes  the  namt  of  a  thing. 

The  PosBtasive  denotes  possession;  as,  Ann's  book.— Possession  is 
)ften  expressed  by  of  as  well  as  by  an  's.— K.  67  to  68,  also  194  and 
195. 

The  Objective  denotes  the  of^ject  npon  which  an  actire  verb  or  a 
preposition  termi^tea.  .       . 

+  Proper  name^eneraUy  want  thepiural. — See  p.  Ith^  last  note. 

tOne  method  of  using  the  abore  exercises  is  as  follows  >— 

Father,  a  noun,  singular  (number,)  masculine  (gender,)  the  «ioMii> 
native  (case,)  plural,  fethers.  Brothers,  a  noun,  pwnd,  masculine,  tlie 
nominative.  Mother's,  a  noun,  singular,  feminine,  the  patsessive. — 
Bp^n  it.— K.  44. 

By  parsing  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  gives  a  correct  answer  to  the 
questions:  What  part  of  speech  is  father f  What  number t  What 
gender f  What  ecus/  without  obliging  the  teacher  to  lofs  time  to  no 
purpose  in  asking  them. — ^The  pupil,  however,  should  be  miiMle  to  un- 
derstand that  he  Is  giving  answers  to  questions  which  are  atways  sup- 
posed to  be  asked. 

As  the  Nomin"  Mve  and  Objective  ore  alike,  no  inaocoracy  can  result 
from  the  pupil's  ring  always  allowed  to  call  it  the  nominativo,  tfll  he 
come  to  the  verb.— Ctws  may  be  altogether  omitted  till  that  time,  the 
of  pronou!iB  fVepted.    3u  NoteSf  p.  30. 
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J 


Of  Adjectives. 

A  t  Adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses  the 
qual  iy  of  a  noun ;  as,  a  good  boy.       "^ 

Aajdctives  have  three  degrees  of  comparison ; 
the  l^i/iitivey  Comparative^  and  Superlative, 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  tc 
the  pofutive ;  and  tUe  superlative  by  adding 
est;  as,  Sweety  sweeter,  sweetest*"-^' ^' 

Dissyllables  in  y  change  y  into  i  before  er 
and  est;  as,  Happy ,  happier ,  happiest,^ 

ADJECTIVES  COMPARED  IRREGULARLY. 


posrnviu 

COMPABAnVa. 

SUPBRLATIVa. 

Oood  (well  in  Adv.) 

better 

best 

Bad,  evil,  or  ik 

worse 

worst 

Little 

less 

least 

Muoh  or  many 

more 

most 

Late 

later 

latest  or  last 

Near 

nearer 

nearest  or  next 

Far 

farther 

farthest 

Fore 

former 

foremost  or  first 

Old 

older  or 

elder 

oldest  or  eldest 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A4}ectiyeB  of  ont  sylL^le  are  generally  compared  by  adding  er  ara 
St;  and  those  of  mort  Hum  one,  by  prefixing  more  and  mo»<;  as, 
Wore  numerous,  vtvotA  »<unerou8;  or,  by  lesi  and  least;  as.  Leu 
nenjf  least  merry. 

Disqrllables  ending  with  ^  final  are  often  compared  by  er  and  e«t;  as, 
PoUte,  politer,  politest ;  AmpU^  ampler y  amfilest. 

fikHue  AiUectiTes  are  conytu^  by  adding  most  to  the  end  of  the 
rord;  as,  upperf  uppermost — Some  have  no  poi^ve;  as,  MeterioTf  ea> 
ireme.  % 

If&unt  are  often  used  as  Jic(jectivet ;  as,  A  golcMng,  a  silver-cup, 
idjet^ives  often  become  Nouna;  as,  Much  good. 

Some. Adjectives  do  not  properly  admit  of  comparison;  snch  as, 
frue,  verfwty  umvermt?,  chiej,  cmtretne,  &c. 

Mum  ia  applied  to  things  uxtahed  or  measured;  Many  to  those  that 
MPe  nuniberea^ — Elder  and  eldest  lo  persons ;  older  and  oldest  to  things. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  lingle  consonant,  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  the  consonant  is  doubl«j  before  er  and  est;  aa,  Big^  bigger^ 
tHs^etL 

*  The  Ibsitive  expresses  the  timple  quality;  the  Comparative  a 
\igher  or  lower  degree  of  the  quan^y ;  and  the  Superlative  t3a»  highest 
or  lowest  d^pree.— K.  68,  72. 

f  If  a  vowel  precede  y,  it  is  not  «uanged  into  i  belbr*  er  or  ci<;  ad, 
Ckiy,  gayer,  gayest ;  Goy,  coyerr  coyeA,  ^ 
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Of  Personal  Pi^^oNouNS. 

K  Promun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
aoun ;  as,  John  is  a  good  boy ;  he  obeys  the 
master. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns;  Personal,  Relative 
and  Adjective. — The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  de 
dined : — 

Singular.  Plural, 

Nom.     Poss.    Obj.       Norn.    Poss.      Otj. 

iSnolT^f.     I    mine  me  —We    ours     us 

2.  m.  or  /.  Thou  thine  thee — You*  yours  you 
8.  m.         He     his      him  "j 

3.  f.  Sho    Tiersf  her  VThey  theirs  then 
3.  n.          It        its      it     j 

ExereiBCB  on  Personal  Pronouns. 

I,  thou,  '^6,  me,  us,  thine,  he,  him,  sL^ 
hers,  they,  thee,  them,  its,  theirs,  you,  htf, 
ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  them,  us,  it,  wo. 


*  Ji  it  often  Tued  Instead  of  you  in  the  nominative;  aa,  .Vh  are 
happy. 

Mine  and  thine  were  formerly  nsed  instead  of  my  and  tJty  ^dan  a 
vowel  or  an  h  ;  as,  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities ;  Qive  me  thine  h  .«rt. 

t  Hera,  ito,  ourSf  yourt,  theirs,  should  never  be  written,  ltMr*Sf  iff$^ 
our' 8,  yowl's,  their* a;  but  hers,  its,  ourt.  Sec. 

The  compound  personal  pronouns,  Myself,  thyself,  himtflf,  Ac,  art 
commonly  ioined  either  to  the  simple  pronoun,  or  to  f«</  ordinarjp 
noun  to  make  it  more  remarkable. — See  K.  80, 96. 

These  pronouns  are  all  generally  in  the  same  case  wit>  the  nonn  ot 
prononn  to  which  they  are  joined ;  as,  '*  She  herself  sai^  40 ;"  «  They 
ihemHlves  acknowledged  it  to  me  my  self P    "  The  maxUr  kimsdf  got  it." 

S^,  when  used  alone,  is  a  noun;  as,  "Our  fondness  Pjr  sdfia  hurt- 
Ihl  to  others.**— K.  06. 

In  some  respectable  Orammars  the  possessive  case  of  the  different 
personal  pronoims  stands  thus :  Ist,  my  or  mine,  our  or  <mrs — ^2d,  thy 
or  thine,  your  or  yours — 3d,  her  or  hers,  their  or  tkein.    I  see  no  im- 

Eroprietv  in  this  method;  the  one  I  have  preferred,  however,  is  pen> 
aps  lesi  Qable  1K>  oxgectiion. 
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Of  Relative  Pronouns. 

A  Relative  Pronoun  is  a  word  that  relates 
to  a  noun  or  pronSun  before  it,  called  the  an- 
tecedent; as,  The  master  who  taught  us,  &C.''' 

The  simple  relatives*  are  wJio^  whieh^  vsA 
that;  they  are  alike  in  both  numbers,  thus : 

iNTom^Who. 
JPoa».  Whose. 
Ohj.    Whom. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons;   as,  The  boy 

Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animahy  and 
things  without  life ;  as.  The  dog  which  barks ; 
the  book  which  was  lost. 

That  is  often  used  instead  of  who  or  which  ; 
as,  The  boy  ^Aa^ reads;  the  book  that  was  lost. 

What  is  a  compound  relative,  including 
both  the  relative  and  the  antecedent ;  :|:  as. 
This  is  what  I  wanted;  that  is,  the  thing 
which  I  wanted. 

OBSEBYATIONS. 

In  asking  qneatioiM.  Who,  wfaeh,  and  wTiatt  are  called  ^Uerr^ffaOiBes ; 
M,  Tf'Ao  said  that?     H>^atdidhedo?— K. p.  84,  iVote. 

The  rdative  is  always  of  the  tame  gtndar^  numb^,  and  perwny  with 
Its  antecedent,  but  not  always  in  the  same  case. — K.p.  43,t  o. 

Which  has  properly  no  possessive  case  of  its  own.  The  obJectiTe^ 
with  of  before  it,  supplies  its  place.  Oor  best  writers,  howefi^ep,  now 
ase  whote  as  the  posseesive  of  which ;  as,  **  A  religion  whose  origin  is 
iirine."  BLAUt.  See  more  remarks  on  WlvUht  at  p.  ISl.-^For  the 
"elative  M,  seep.  146. 

Whoever^  whosoever^  and  whoaOi  are  compound  relatires  equal  to  Be 
oho  ;  or,  Tht  person  that. — ^K.  88. 

WhaUvtTy  and  whatsoevery  with  whichever  and  whicfuoever,  are 
lometimes  a^JectlTes,  and  ^x)mbine  with  nouns,  and  sometimes  oom< 

^■"      tfm      I  ■        — ■■       ■'■   ■  '■■   ■■ i.-.iiii     !■>■         I  1^  I      I     ■■    nu'    ■■III  ■»«■—- ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■     ■■I..II         ■■■■uMi   _M 

*  The  relative  sometimes  refer  to  a  whole  elaute  as  its  antecedent; 
u,  The  bill  was  r^ected  by  the  Lords,  whidi  excited  no  small  degree 
»f  Jealousy  and  discontent;  that  is,  which  thiniff  or  drcumttance,  ea> 
sited)  Ac. 

f  Who  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  when  they  are  represented  a» 
■peaking  and  acting  like  rational  heitiffs. — K.  p.  43j*  b. 

X  What  and  which  are  sometimes  used  as  oc^cttvM;  »a,,}**I  knon 
not  by  what  fotality  t!&e  adversaries  of  the  motion  ^w  impelled;* 
which  tbinfi^  Hru  k>  alleieory.    Wlvtcfi  here  Is  wgaal  to  thutr^P.OIt  b» 
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Adjbotivb  Pronouns. 

There  arc  four  sorts  of  Adjective  Pronoum, 

1.  The  Possessive  Pronouns,  JMy,  <Ay,  hisy* 
her,  our,  yonry  their,  its,  own,f 

2.  The  Distributive,  ^ach,  every,  either, 
neither, 

3.  The  Demonstrative,  This,  that,X  with 
their  plurals,  these,  those.^ 

4.  The  Indefinite,  None,  any,  all,  such, 
whole,  some,  both,  one,  other,  another:  tho  last 
three  are  declined  l*^e  nouns. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Doand  relatives,  equal  to  that  whic/i.  thmo  oompoundB,  howeTer, 
partirukurly  whcno,  fun»  now  generally  avoided.  WlHUebet  and  wh»- 
iver  are  meet  used. 

That  ia  a  Rdative  when  it  can  be  turned  into  loto  or  wMehf  without 
destroying  thesenso;  as,  '<The  days  thvl  (or  which)  are  past  are  gone 
for  ever." 

That  is  a  DunonOraiive  pronoun  when  it  is  placed  immediatelr 
before  a  noun,  expressed  or  understood;  ai^  **TfuU  book  is  new.* 
**  That  is  not  the  one  I  want.*' 

That  is  a  Qrry unction  when  it  cannot  be  turned  into  who  otMMeh; 
but  maiks  a  consequence,  an  indication,  or  final  end:  as,  '*He  was 
BO  proud  tfiot  he  was  universally  despised."  He  answered,  *'  Thai 
he  never  was  so  happy  as  he  is  now."  Live  well,  that  you  may  die 
well. 

AU  the  ind^nitc  pronouns,  (except  noney)  and  even  the  demonsfro* 
five,  dittributive,  and  poiseisivct  are  acfifeetivet  belonging  to  nouns 
either  oxiuvssed  or  understood ;  and  in  parsing  I  think  they  ought  to 
oe  caUed  adjectives. — None  is  used  in  both  numbers ;  but  It  cannot  bt 
joined  to  a  noun. 

The  phrase  none  other  should  be  no  other. — Another  has  no  plural. 


*  His  and  her  are  possessive  pronouns  when  placed  immediately 
before  nouns ;  but  when  they  stand  by  themselves,  hit  is  accounted 
the  postfesslve  cose  of  the  personal  pronoun  Tie,  and  her  the  oljoctive 
of  she. 

t  Its  and  oion  seem  to  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  appellation  ot 
possessive  pronouns  as  his  and  my. 

X  Tou,  ^vith  /Tf  T  acd  latter,  may  be  caium  demonstrative  pro 
uou&Sj  as  well  us  c/iis  and  that.    See  Syntax,  R.  28,  b. 

2  TIuU  is  sumetimes  a  Helative,  sometimes  a  DemonelbraHm  prv 
Qoun,  and  sometimes  a  OovJuitcOotU—K.  M. 


IB  SNOUSH    ETYMOLOGY. 

■ 

Promisououa  exereises  an  Nouns,  &o. 

A  man,  he,  "who,  which,  that,  his,  me,  mine, 
thine,  whose,  thej,  hers,  it,  we,  us,  I,  him,  its^ 
liorse,  mare,  master,  thou,  theirs,  thee,  you, 
my,  thy,  our,  your,  their,  his,  her — this,  these> 
that,  those — each,  efery,  either,  any,  none, 
bride,  daughter,  uncle,  wife's,  sir,  girl,  madam, 
box,  dog,  lad,  a  gay  lady;  sweet  apples; 
strong  bulls ;  fat  oxen ;  a  mountainous  country. 

Compare,   Rich,   merry,   furious,   covetous, 
large,  little,  good,  bad,  near,  wretched,  rigor- 
ous, delightful,  sprightly,  spacious,  splendid,  ^ 
gay,  imprudent,  pretty.  ^^ 

The  human  mind ;  cold  water ;  he,  thou,  she^ 
it;  woody  mountains ;  the  naked  rock  ;  youth- 
ful jollity ;  goodness  divine ;  justice  severe;  his, 
thy,  others,  one,  a  peevish  boy;  hers,  theii 
strokes ;  pretty  girls ;  his  droning  flight ;  her 
delicate  cheeks ;  a  man  who ;  the  sun  that ;  t 
bird  which ;  its  pebbled  ]bed ;  fiery  darts ;  a 
numerous  army;  love  unbounded;  a  nobler 
victory;  gentler  gales;  nature's  eldest  birth; 
earth's  lowest  room ;  the  winds  triumphant ; 
some  flowery  stream ;  the  tempestuous  billows ; 
these  things ;  those  books ;  that  breast  which ; 
the  rich  man's  insolence;  your  queen;  all 
who;  a  boy's  drum;  himself,  themselves,  my- 
self.* 


*  Thp  personal  pronouns,  BimuUfy  htnt^f  f/ienwelvM,  Ac,  «r« 
nied  in  the  nommative  case  as  well  as  in  the  oltjective;  as,  EXniMy 
shall  come. 

Mr.  Blair,  in  bis  Grammar,  says,  they  have  only  one  ease,  Ti&, 
the  nominaiit^;  Imt  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they  have  the  ol^eelvM 
too^K.  8t). 
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3. 

mine, 
n,  itS; 

►  yoUf 
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none, 
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t;  her 
at ;  t 
ts;  a 
nobler 
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hich; 
;   all 
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Of  Verbs. 

A  Terb  If  a  word  that  affimu  Roinething  of  its  nominati       or 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  expresses  being  loingj 
or  suffering;  as,  I  aw, — I  love, — I  am  loved. 

Verbs*  are  of  three  kinds,  Active,  jPaaaive, 
and  Neuter, 

A  verb  Active  expresses  action  passing  from 
an  actor  to  an  object;  as,  James  strikes  the 
table.* 

A  verb  Passive  expresses  the  suffering  of 
an  action,  or  the  enduring  of  what  another 
does ;  as,  The  table  is  struea. 

A  verb  Neuter  expresoes  being;  or  a  state 
of  bfing,  or  action  confihed  to  the  actor;  as,  ] 
am,  he  sleeps,  you  run  f 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 

The  auxiliary  or  helping  verbs,  by  which 
verbs  are  chiefly  inflected,  are  defective,  hav- 
ing only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative ;  thus, 

Pres.  Do,    have,  shall,     will,      may,     can,     aOi,    must. 
Past.  Did,  had,    should,  would,  might,  could,  was,  must. 

And  the  Participles  (of  be)  being,  been.  Bcy 
do,  have,  and  will,  are  often  principal  verbs.  J 

£e<  is  an  active  verb,  and   complete.     Ought  is  a  d^ectivt  verb 
having  only  the  Ftetent  and  Past  Indicative.— P.  47,  mid. 


*  Active  verbs  are  called  transitive  verbs,  becan^d  the  action  paMe» 
^om  the  actor  to  the  object. — K.  p.  58,  Note. 

t  Nevtcr  verbs  are  called  intransitive,  beciiuso  their  action  i8  con- 
ined  to  the  actor,  and  does  not  jpass  over  to  an  object. — Children  fhould 
%ot  he  troubled  too  soon  with  the  distinction  between  acUve  and  neuter 
terbs. 

X  It  was  thought  qaite  nnnecesmry  to  conjugate  the  verbs  hava 
md  do,  Ac,  through  all  their  moods  and  tensen;  because  a  child  that 
can  readily  coi\ju^ite  the  verb  to  lore,  can  e»4£)f  oo^Jniiiate  any  other 
verb. 
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A  verb  is  declined  by  Voices,  Moods, 
Tenses,  Numbers,  and  Persons. 

Of  the  Moods  of  Verbs. 

Verbs  have  five  moods ;  namely,  the  Indi- 
cative, Potential,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  and 
Infinitive. 

The  Indicative  mood  simply  declares  a 
ihing ;  as.  He  love% ;  he  is  loved ;  or  it  asks  a 
question ;  as,  Lovest  thou  me  ? 

The  Potential  mood  implies  possibility,  li- 
SerCy,  power,  will,  or  obligation ;  as.  The  wind 
iia^  blow ;  we  ma^  walk  or  ride ;  I  can  swim ; 
he  would  not  stay;  you  should  obey  your 
parents. 

The  Subjunctive  mood  represents  a  thing 
under  a  condition,  supposition,  motive,  wish, 
&c.,  and  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction  express- 
ed or  understood,  and  followed  by  another 
verb;  as.  If  tl^y  presence  go  not  with  us, 
carry  us  not  up  hence. 

The  Imperative  mood  commands,  exhorts 
entreats,  or  permits ;  as,  Do  this ;  Rememhe7 
thy  Creator  ;  hear^  0  my  people ;  go  thy  way. 

The  Infinitive  mood  expresses  a  thing  in-  a 
general  manner,  without  distinction  of  numbei 
or  person,  and  commonly  has  to  before  it ;  as, 
To  Love, 


Explauations  of  the  moods  aud  tenses  of  rerbs  are  inserted  here 
for  the  sake  of  order;  but  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  detSiifi 
the  learner  so  long  as  to  commit  them  to  memory.  He  ought,  then^ 
fore,  after  getting  the  definition  of  a  verb,  to  proceed  to  tb9, inflection 
of  It  without  drlay ;  and  when  he  oomes  to  the  exorcises  on  Uie  verba 
*K>  can  IooIe  bfikk  to  the  dattnition  of  a  verb  aotlTe,  Ao^  ■■  oocmIob 
may  require. 
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Of  Tbnsbs,  or  Distinctions  of  Timb. 

The  Present  tense  expresses  what  is  going 
in  just  now;  as,  I  love  you;  I  ttrike  the 
teble. 

The  Pcut  tense  represents  the  action  or 
tvent  either  as  passed  and  finished;  as,  He 
broke  the  bottle  and  spUt  the  brandy;  or  it 
represents  the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  certam 
time  past ;  as,  My  father  wees  coining  home 
when  I  met  him. 

The  Perfect  tense  implies  that  an  action  has 
just  now,  or  lately,  been  quite  finished;  as, 
John  has  ciU  his  finger ;  I  have  sold  my  horse. 

The  Pluperfect  tense  represents  a  thing  as 
p<isty  before  another  event  happened ;  as.  All 
»he  judges  had  taken  their  places  before  Bir 
Roger  came. 

The  Future  represents  the  action  as  yet  to 
come ;  as,  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart 
shall  rejoice^* 

The  Future  perfect  intimates  that  the  ac- 
tion will  be  fully  accomplished,  at^  or  before 
the  time  of  another  future  action  or  event ; 
as,  I  shall  have  got  my  lesson  before  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow. 


*  Bfr.  Walker  Kiid  others  have  divided  the  first  future  into  the 
fvXMm  foreUMing,  and  the  future  promising  or  commandiruf.  TUat 
this  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary,  aa  Mr.  Walker  affirms,  is 
txceedingly  quuUmuMt;  for  when  a  learner  has  oocasion  to  use  the 
Aitnre  tense,  this  division  will  not  in  the  least  assist  him  In  deter* 
mining  whether  he  on^t  to  use  vaiU  rather  than  thattt  Ao^— Ib«r» 
ftire  rais  division  senres  no  nseftil  purpose. 
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REMARKS  ON  SOME  OP  THE  TENSES. 

ON   TUS    PRBSBNT. 

1.  The  Prumt  Tense  is  used  to  express  a  hahit  or  euHomi 
as,  He  anuffa ;  She  ffoes  to  church.  It  is  sometimes  applica 
to  persons  loug  since  dead,  when  the  narration  of  their 
actions  excites  our  passions  ;  as,  '<Nero  it  abhorred  for  his 
cruelty."     *'  Milton  u  admired  for  his  sublimity." 

2.  In  historical  narration,  it  is  beautifully  used  for  the 
Past  Teme;  as,  *' Caesar  kmves  Qaul,  eroises  the  Rubicon, 
and  entert  Italy  with  five  thousand  men."  It  is  sometimes 
used  with  fine  effect  for  the  Perfect ;  as,  '*  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  Moses  telU  us  who  were  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham,"— ^for  hat  told  us. 

8.  When  preceded  by  such  words  as  ioA«n,  be/ore^  m 
toon  atf  nfteTf  it  expresses  the  relative  time  of  a  futurt 
action ;  as.  When  he  eometf  he  will  be  welcome.  As  soon 
as  the  post  arrivet,  the  letters  will  be  delivered.  . 

4.  In  the  eontinuattf  progreasivtf  or  compound  form^  it  i 
expresses  an  action  begun  and  going  on  jutt  now^  but  not 
complete ;  as,  I  am  ttudging  my  lesson ;  he  it  writing  a  letter 

ON   THB    PAST. 

The  Pott  Tente  is  used  when  the  action  or  state  is  U 
mited  by  the  eireumttanee  of  time  or  pl<we ;  as,  **  We  tav, 
him  yetterdayj**  "  We  were  in  bed  when  he  arrived"  Here 
the  words  yesterday  and  when  limit  the  action  and  state  to 
%  particular  time. — After  death  all  agents  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Patt  Tente,  because  time  is  limited  and  defined  by  the 
life  of  the  person ;  as,  **  Mary  Queen  of  Septs  wot  remarka- 
ble for  her  beauty." 

This  tense  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  narrative  ttyle, 
because  all  narration  implies  some  eireumttanee;  as,  **Socra- 
tos  refuted  to  adore  false  gods."  Here  the  period  of  Socra- 
<es'  life  being  a  limited  part  of  past  time,  circumscribes  the 
tarration — It  is  improper  then  to  say  of  one  already  dead, 

*  He  hat  been  much  admired ;  he  hat  done  much  good ;"  but 

*  He  wat  much  admired ;  he  did  mnch  good." 
Although  the  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  ia  eir 

tumttantially  expressed  by  a  word  or  sentiment  that  limitii 
jhe  time  of  the  action  to  some  definite  portion  of  past  time,  ^ 
f  et  such  words  as  often,  sometimea,  many  a  time,  frequently, 
and  similar  vague  intimations  of  time,  except  in  narrationt, 
require  the  perfect,  because  they  fvimit  a  certain  latitude, 
and  do  not  limit  the  action  to  any  definite  portion  of  pasi 
time;  thus,  "  How  often  have  we  teen  the  proud  despised.^ 
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on   TBI   PHBriOT. 

The  Perfect  Tense  chietly  denotes  the  ftOOompliBbment 
of  mere  facts  without  nny  ueceanary  relation  to  time  or 
flaeef  or  any  other  oircum^ttanoe  of  ^beir  existence;  as, 
Philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
evil.     In  general,  ho\?uv«-r,  it  denot«ii: 

1.  An  action  newly  finishud ;  an,  I  have  heard  great  news. 
The  post  has  arrived^  but  has  brouffht  no  letters  for  yon. 

2.  An  action  done  in  a  d^ite  space  of  time  (such  as  i 
iaj/f  a  weekf  a  year,)  a  part  of  which  has  yet  to  uapee ;  as, 
I  have  spent  this  day  well. 

8.  An  action  perfected  some  time  ago,  but  whose  oonee- 
luences  extend  to  the  present  time ;  as,  Wo  have  neglected 
our  duty,  and  arc  therefore  unhappy. 

Duration^  or  existence^  requires  the  perfect;  as.  He  hat 
been  dead  four  days.  We  say,  Cicero  has  written  orations, 
because  the  orations  are  still  in  existence;  but  we  cannot  say, 
Cicero  has  written  poems,  because  the  poems  do  not  exist ; 
they  are  lost;  therefore  we  must  say,  Cicero  wrote  poemri. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  in  which  this  tense  is 
improperly  used  for  the  past : 

*'  I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  epitaph  of  a  charita- 
ble man,  which  has  very  much  pleased  me."  Speet.  No.  177. 
The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  rather  narrative  than 
user  live;  and  therefore  it  should  be,  *<  which  very  much 
pleased  me;"  that  is,  when  I  read  it. — ''When  that  the  poor 
hath  cried,  Cwsar  hath  wept"  Shakesp.  The  style  is 
here  narrative  ;  Caesar  was  dead ;  it  should  therefore  be, 
•'When  the  poor  criedt  Csesarwept." — "Thouglv  in  old  age 
the  circle  of  our  pleasures  is  more  contracted  than  it  hat 
formerly  beeut  yet,"  &c.  Blair,  serm.  12.  It  should  be, 
"than  it  formerly  ira« ;"  because  in  old  age,  the  former 
stages  of  life,  contrasted  with  the  present,  convey  an  idea, 
not  of  completionf  but  of  limitation,  and  thus  become  a  sub> 
ject  of  narration  rather  than  of  assertion.  "  I  have  known 
him,  EugoniuB,  when  he  hat  been  going  to  a  play  or  an 
opera  divert  the  money  which  was  designed  for  that  pur- 
pose, upon  on  object  of  charity  whom  he  has  met  with  iu 
ihe  street."  Spect.  No.  177.  It  should  be,  *♦  when  he  toax 
going,"  and  "  whom  he  met  with  in  the  street;"  because  the 
actions  are  circumstantially  related  by  the  phrases,  when 
going  to  a  play  and  in  the  street. 

ON  TUB   FUTURE   PBBVBOT. 

Upon  more  careful  reflection,  it  appears  to  me-  that  the 
Second  Future  should  have  wiU  or  tiCatt  in  a/rthe  persons, 
«f  Ih  the  firtt,    Mr.  Murray  has  excluded  wiU  from  th« 
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fint  person,  and  thaU  from  th«  second  and  ih«rd  beoause 
they  i^pear  to  him  to  be  incorrectly  applied ;  and  in  the 
examples  which  he  has  adduced,  they  are  incorrectly  ap- 
plied; but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  them 
altogether  from  every  sentence.  The  fault  is  in  the  writer; 
he  has  applied  them  wrong,  a  thing  that  is  often  done  with 
teiU  and  ahtdl  in  the  first  future  as  well  as  in  the  second. 

H  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  toill  in  the  first  fntnre,  to  inti 
mate  my  resolution  to  perform  a  ftitnre  action ;  as,  **Itoii 
go  to  chnroh,  for  I  am  reseiRred  to  go,"  why  should  I  not 
employ  wUl  in  the  second  future,  to  intimate  my  resolution 
or  determination  to  hare  an  action  finished  before  a  speci- 
fied fViture  time  T  Thus,  **  I  taill  have  written  my  letters 
before  supper;'*  that  is,  I  am  determined  to  have  my  letters 
finished  before  supper.  Were  the  truth  of  this  affirmation, 
respecting  the  time  of  finishing  tho  letters,  called  in  ques- 
tion, the  propriety  of  using  xpUI  in  the  first  person  would 
be  unquestionable ;  thus.  You  will  not  haye  finished  your 
letters  before  supper,  I  am  sure.  Yes,  I  will.  Will  whatT 
WUl  haye  finished  my  letters. 

Shallf  in  like  manner,  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to 
the  second  and  tMrd  person.  In  tiie  ^ird  person,  for  in- 
stance, if  I  say,  **  He  tvill  haye  paid  me  his  bill  before 
June,*'  I  merely  foretell  what  he  will  haye  done ;  but  that 
is  not  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  meant  to  conyey  the  idea, 
that  since  I  haye  found  him  so  dilatory,  I  will  compel  him 
to  pay  it  before  June ;  and  as  this  was  my  meaning,  I 
i^ould  haye  employed  shaUf  as  in  the  first  future,  and  said, 
**Ke  shaUhnye  paid  me  his  bill  before  June." 

It  is  true,  that  we  seldom  use  this  future ;  we  rather  ex- 
press the  idea  as  neax^ly  as  we  can,  by  the  first  future,  and 
say,  "  He  shall  pay  his  bill  before  June ;"  but  when  we  do  use 
the  second  future,  it  is  evident,  I  trust,  from  the  examples 
just  giyen,  that  shall  and  toUl  should  be  applied  in  it,  exactly 
as  they  are  in  the  firsL^-Bw  1  Cor.  xy.  24 ;  Luke  xyii.  10. 

ON  THB  AUXILIARY  VBRBS. 

The  auxiliary  verbs,  as  they  are  called,  such  as,  i>o,  shall, 
willf  may,  ean^  and  musty  are  in  reality  separate  verbs,  and 
were  originally  used  as  such,  having  i^er  them,  either  the 
Past  Participle,  or  the  Infinitive  Mood,  with  the  to  sup- 
pressed, tor  the  sake  of  sound,  as  it  is  after  bidf  dare^  &c. 
(see  Syntax,  Rule  VI.)  Thus,  I  have  loved.  We  may  te 
love.  He  nill  to  speak.  I  do  to  write.  I  map  to  have 
levtid.  We  mi^ht  to  have  got  a  priie.  I  would  to  have  given 
him  the  book.   All  nust  to  die-   I  shaH  to  stop.    I  can  to  go. 
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These  verbs  ore'always  joined  in  this  manner  either  to  the 
It^finitive  or  participle ;  and  although  this  would  be  a  simpler 
way  of  parsing  the  Terb  than  the  common,  yet  in  compliment 
perhaps  to  theOreek  and  Latin,  grammarians  in  general  con- 
sider the  auxiliary  and  the  following  verb  in  the  infinitive  oi 
participle  as  one  verb,  and  parse  and  construe  it  accordingly. 

Several  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Potential  mood  refer  to 
pretentt  patt,  and  future  time.     This  needs  not  excite  sur 
prise ;  for  even  the  Present  Indicative  can  be  made  tt)  ex 
presB  Jkiture  time  as  well  as  the  Future  itself.     Thus*  *'H% 
leavet  town  to-morrow." 

Present  time  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence:  **  1 
wish  he  could  or  toould  come  just  now." 

P<ut  time  is  expressed  with  the  similar  auxiliaries ;  as, 
*  It  woe  my  desire  that  he  should  or  would  come  yester* 
4ay."     <*  Though  he  wo*  ill,  he  might  recover." 

Future,— -1  am  anxious  that  he  should  or  ioould  come  to 
morrow.     If  he  come,  I  may  speak  to  him.     If  he  would 
delay  his  journey  a  few  days,  I  mighty  could,  would,  or 
thould  accompany  him. 

Although  such  examples  as  these  are  commonly  adduced 
as  proofs  that  these  auxiliaries  refer  to  present,  past,  and 
future  time,  yet  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  might,  could, 
would,  and  should,  with  may  and  can,  merely  express  liberty, 
shiiity,  will,  and  dfu^y,  without  any  reference  to  time  at  all,  and 
that  tiie  precise  time  is  generally  determined  by  the  drift  or 
scope  of  the  sentence,  or  rather  by  the  adverb  or  participle 
that  is  subjoined  or  understood,  and  not  by  these  auxiliaries. 

Must  and  ought,  for  instance,  merely  imply  necessity,  and 
obligation,  witiiout  any  necessary  relation  to  time;  for  when 
I  say,  *'  I  must  do  it,"  must  merely  denotes  the  necessity  I 
am  under,  and  <fo  the  present  time,  which  might  easily  be 
made yW<ure,  by  saying,  **  I  must  do  it  next  week;"  here  fu- 
tore  time  is  expressed  by  next  week,  and  not  by  must.  If 
I  say,  " I  mast  have  done  it:"  here  must  merely  expressei 
necessity,  as  before,  and  I  have  done,  the  past  iime._  **  These 
ought  ye  to  do :"  here  ought  merely  denotes  obligation,  and 
do  the  present  time.  **  These  ought  ye  to  have  done ;"  here 
ought  merely  expresses  duty  or  obligation,  as  before ;  but 
the  time  of  its  existence  is  denoted  as  past,  by  to  have  done, 
and  not  by  ought,  as  Mr.  Murray  and  many  others  say. 

As  miut  will  not  admit  of  the  ohje.ctive  after  it,  nor  is  evon  preceded 
or  succeeded  by  the  sign  of  the  infinitives  it  has  been  considered  an  al^ 
■ointe  auxiliary,  like  may  or  can,  belonging  to  the  Potential  Mood. 

Ought,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  independent  vorbi  though  deftotiTfl^  an4 
always  governs  anothar  verb  in  th«  infinitives 
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Of  will  4JfD  SHALL. 

Will,  in  the  first  person  slugnlar  ajid  plural,  intimates  re 
solution  and  promising  ;  as,  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thof 
bless  me.    We  will  go.    I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation 

WiU,\n  the  «c;con^and  third  person,*^  commonly /ore/^/^ , 
as.  Ho  will  reward  the  righteous.  You,  or  they,  wW,  b( 
very  happy  there. 

Shall,  in  the^r«^  person,  only  foretells;  as,  I,  or  we,  shall  gt 
to-morrow.  In  the  second  and  third  person,  Shall  promises 
commands,  or  threatens  ;  aa.  They,  or  you,  shall  be  reward 
ed.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  The  soul  that  sinncth,  it  shall  die. 

But  this  must  be  understood  of  affirmative  sentences  only, 
for  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse  com- 
monly takes  place  ;  as.  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  of  the  pie  ? 
i.  e.  will  you  permit  me  to  send  it?  WUl  James  return  to- 
morrow ?  i.  e.  do  you  expect  him  ? 

When  the  second  Bud  third  person*  are  represented  as  the 
subjects  of  their  own  expressions,  or  their  own  thoughtS|^ 
SHALL  foretells,  as  in  the  first  person ;  as,  **  He  says,  hs 
shall  be  a  loser  by  this  bargain,"  **  Do  you  suppose  you  shall 
gof"  and  WILL  promises,  as  in  the  first  person;  as,  '*He 
says  ke  will  bring  Pope's  Homer  to-morrow."  You  say  you 
will  certainly  come. 

Of  Shall,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  never  expresses  the 
will  or  resolution  of  its  Nominative;  Thus,  I  shall  £all; 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour ;  £[e  shall  be  rewarded ;  ex- 
press no  reeolution  on  the  part  of  /,  thou,  he. 

Did  will,  on  the  contrary,  always  intimate  the  resolution 
of  its  Norn.,  the  diiSculty  of  applying  will  and  shall  would 
be  at  an  end ;  but  this  cannot  be  said ;  for  though  will  in  the 
first  person  always  expresses  the  resolution  of  its  Nom.,  yet 
in  th<i  second  and  third  person  it  does  not  always  foretell,  but 
often  intimates  the  resolution  of  its  Norn,  as  strongly  as  it 
does  in  the  first  person;  thus.  Ye  wiU  not  come  unto  me  thai 
ye  may  have  life.  He  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my  hus- 
band's brother.  Deut.  xxv.  7 ;  see  also  verse  9.  Accordingly 
would,  the  past  time  of  will,  is  used  in  the  same  manner ;  as. 
And  he  was  angry,  and  would  nut  go  in.     Luke  xv.  28. 

Should  and  would  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  shall 
(ind  will,  they  are  generally  attended  with  a  supposition ; 
as.  Were  I  to  run,  I  should  soon  be  fatigued,  &c. 

Should  is  often  used  instead  of  ought,  to  express  duty  or 
obligation ;  as.  Wo  should  remember  the  poor ;  We  ought 
to  obey  Qod  rather  than  men. 

*  8«e  page  141,  oba.  8<L 
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TO  LOVE.           ACTIVE  voici 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT   TENSE. 

• 

s. 

Singular                        Plural, 

person  I  love                        I.  We  love 
Thou  lovest               2.  You*  love 
He  loves  or  loveth    8.  They  love 

PAST  TENSE. 

Singular.                               Plural. 

1.  I  loved                             1.  We  loved 

2.  Thou  lovedet                    2.  You  loved 
8.  lie  loved                          8.  They  loved 

PERFECT    TENSE. 

Its  Signs  are,  havtf  hastf  Aa«,  or  hath. 

1. 

2. 
8. 

Singular.                              Plural. 

I  have  loved                        1.  We  have  loved 
Thou  hast  loved                   2.  You  have  loved 
Ho  has  or  hath  loved          8.  They  have  loved 

1. 

2. 
8 


PLUPERFECT   TENSE. 

Signs,  hadf  hadst. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  had  loved  1.  We  had  loved 

Thou  hadst  loved  2.  Yon  had  loved 

He  had  loved  8.  They  had  loved 

FUTURE   TENSE. 

Signs,  shall  or  will. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love 

3.  He  shall  or  will  love 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  love 

2.  You  shall  or  will  love 
8.  They  shall  or  will  love 


*  Tnu  has  alwuys  a  jplu/ol  verb,  even  when  applied  to  a  tin^ 
ttuUvidutd, 
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FUTURE    PERFECT. 

[See  pages  23,  24.] 


Smgutar. 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  have  loved 
8.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 

m 


Plural, 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 

2.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 
8.  Shall  or  will  have  loved 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Signs,  may,  can^  or  must* 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May  or  can*  love  1.  May  or  can  love 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  love      2.  May  or  can  love 
8.  May^r  can  love  3    May  or  can  love 

PAST. 

Signs,  mighty  could^  ivouldy  or  should. 

Singular,  Plural 

1.  Might,    could,   would,   or  1.  Might,  could, ~would,  or 

should  love  should  love 

2.  Mights t,  couldst,  wouldst,  2.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

or  shouldst  love  should  love 

8.  Might,    could,   would,   or  3.  Might,  could,  would,  or 
hould  love  should  love 


PERFECT. 

Signs,  mag^  can.,  or  must  have. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  May  or  can*  have  loved      1.  May  or  can  have  loved 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  have  loved   2.  May  or  can  have  loved 
8.  May  or  can  have  loved        8.  May  or  can  have  loved 


*  Mtuty  although  it  belongs  m  properly  to  the  present  and  pefftd 
potential  as  may  or  can,  has  been  omitted  for  want  of  room ;  but  In 
g^ng  over  these  tenses,  with  the  auxiliaries,  one  by  cn^  il  fai  easy  u» 
take  it  in  thus:  I  miM<  tove.  Thou  must  love,  Ac— See  2d  note,  p.  87 
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bigns ;  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Might,  could,  would,  or      1.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

should  have  loved  should  have  loved 

2.  Mightst,  &c.,  have  loved    2.  Might  have  loved 

3.  Might  have  loved  8.  Might  have  loved 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PEBSEMT   TMN8B. 


Singular. 

1.  It  I  love 

2.  If  thou  love 
8.  If  be  love 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  love 

2.  If  you  love 
8.  If  they  love* 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2    Love,  or  love  thou,  or  2.  Love,  or  love  yo  or  yon, 

do  thou  lovef        .  or  do  ye  love 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present,  To  love.  Perfect,  To  have  loved. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  Loving.       Past,  Loved.      Perfect,  Having  loved.  | 

«  <»Tho  remaining  tenses  of  the  subjuDctive  mood  are,  in  every 
respect,  similar  to  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood, 
with  tlio  addition  to  the  verb  of  a  conjunction  expressed  or  implied, 
denoting  a  condition,  motive,  wish,  or  supposition." — See  p.  33,  note 
2d. 

f  The  imperative  mood  is  not  entitled  to  tJiree  persons.    In  strict 

fropriety,  it  has  ouly  the  geoond  person  in  both  numbers.  For  when 
say,  Lot  me  love:  I  mean.  Permit  thou  me  to  love.  Hence,  let 
ne  love,  is  construed  thus:  let  thou  me  (to)  love,  or  do  thou  let  me 
fto)  love.  To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  used  after  let.  See 
Syntax,  R.  VI.  No  one  will  say  that  permit  (me  to  love^  is  the  Jirgt 
nerson  singular,  imperative  mood :  then,  why  should  let  (me  to  luve), 
which  is  exactly  similar,  be  called  the  first  person?  The  Latin  verb 
wants  iHiBjirst  person,  and  if  it  has  the  third,  it  has  also  a  iifferent  ter- 
lainaUon  for  it,  which  is  not  the  cam  in  the  English  verb  -K.  118. 
I  See  Key,  No.  208-211. 
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Exercisei  en  the  Tenses  of  Verhs^  and  Oasew 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns, 

*  We  love  him ;  James  loves  me ;  it  amuses 
^im ;  we  shall  conduct  them ;  they  will  divide 
the  spoil ;  soldiers  should  defend  their  country  j 
friends  invite  friends ;  sue  can  read  her  lesson ; 
she  may  play  a  tune;  you  might  please  her; 
thou  mayst  ask  him ;  he  may  have  betrayed 
us ;  we  might  have  diverted  the  children ; 
John  can  deliver  the  message- 

I  love ;  to  love ;  love ;  reprove  thou ;  has 
loved ;  we  tied  the  knot ;  if  we  love ;  if  thou 
love ;  they  could  have  commanded  armies ;  to 
love ;  to  baptize ;  to  have  loved ;  loved ;  loving ; 
to  survey;  having  surveyed;  write  a  letter; 
read  your  lesson  ;  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice ; 
honour  thy  father. 

The  twtcher,  if  he  choofH^,  may  now  acqnniot  the  learner  with  thi 
difference  between  the  Noiuinutivo  and  the  Objootivo. 

The  Nominative  acts ;  tlie  Objective  is  acted  upon:  aa,  He  euts  apples. 

The  Nominative  commonly  cornea  b^ore  the  verb,  the  Objective 
after  it. 

Concern!  U!a;  pronouns,  it  may  be  observod,  that  the  first  meaks;  the 
second  is  spoken  to ;  and  the  third  (or  any  noun)  is  spoken  qf. 

» 
*  Wo  may  parse  the  first  sentence,  for  example.  We  love  him; 
We,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  plural,  masculine  or  feminine,  the 
Nominative;  Ime,  a  verb  active,  the  first  person,  plural,  present, 
Indicative;  him,  the  third  personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  the 
Oljective. 

QUESTIONS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  PUT  TO  THE  PUPILS. 

How  do  yon  know  that  love  Is  plural  ?  Ans.  Because  toe  its  Nomina- 
tive is  plural.  How  do  you  know  that  love  is  the  first  peitwu  f  Ant. 
Because  we  is  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  verb  is  always  of 
the  same  number  and  person  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  before  it. — K 
102, 104. 

Many  of  the  phrases  in  this  page  may  be  converted  into  exercises  of  a 
diflferent  kind ;  thus  the  meaning  of  the  sentenco.  We  love  Hm,  may  btt 
expressed  by  the  passive  voice ;  as,  He  is  loved  by  us. 

It  may  also  be  turned  into  a  question,  or  made  a  negative;  w,  Do  we 
love  him  t  tic.     We  do  not  lave  him. 

Thetie  are  a  few  of  the  ways  of  using  the  exercise  on  a  Bingl«  page; 
but  the  variety  of  methods  that  every  ingenious  and  diligent  teacher 
m;iy  invent  and  adopt  to  engage  tlfb  attention  and  improve  the  under 
vtandiog  of  his  pupils,  is  past  finding  out. 


BNQLISH   BTYMOLCGT. 

Of  Verbs. 

TO  BE. 


31 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am* 

2.  Thou  art 

3.  He  is 


PBBSSNT  TSN8>. 

Plural. 

1.  We  are 

2.  You  are 
8.  They  are 


Singular, 

1.  I  was 

2.  Thou  wast 
8.  He  was 


PAST  TKMSB. 

Plural. 

1.  We  were 

2.  You  were 
8.  Thoy  were 


earner  with  th« 

He  eats  appUS' 
the  Objoctiv« 


We  lovt  him; 

>r  feminine,  th« 

plural,  present, 

r,  mascnline,  the 

E  PUPILS. 
le  toe  its  Nominar 
It  pewonT    Ans. 
erb  is  always  o! 
un  before  It. — K 

ato  exercises  of  a 
love  ^^OT,  may  b«i 

ative;  w,  Do  we 

m  a  Bingl«  page; 
diligent  teacher 
irove  the  under 


PERFECT  TENSE. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  I  have  been  1.  Wo  have  been 

2.  Thou  hast  been  2.  You  haye  been 
8.  He  has  been  8.  They  have  been 

PLUPEBVEOT  TENSE. 


Singular. 

1.  I  hdve  been 

2.  Thou  hadst  been 
8.  He  had  been 


1. 
2. 
8. 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been 

2.  You  had  been 

3.  They  had  been 


« 


Singular. 

I  shall  or  will  bo 
Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be 
He  shall  or  will  be 


FUTUEE  TENSE. 

Plural. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


We  shall  or  will  be 
You  shall  or  will  be 
They  shall  or  will  be 


*  Put  loving  after  am,  &c.,  and  you  make  it  an  Active  verb  In  the 
progressive  form. — Thus,- 1  am  Un'ing,  tliou  art  loving,  he  is  loving. 
tc— P.  39. 

Put  loved  after  am^  and  you  will  make  it  a  BoMtivtt  Terb. — See 
>  85. 


irr 
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ENGLISH   BTYMOLOOY. 


Of  Verbs. 


rUTUBB  PERFBOT  TEN8K. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  been  1.  Shall  or  will  have  been 

2.  Shalt  Of  wilt  have  been  2.  Shall  or  will  have  been 
8.  Shall  or  will  have  l^een  8.  Shall  or  will  have  beep 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PBBSBNT  TBM8E. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  May*  or  can  be  1.  May  or  can  be 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  be  2.  May  or  can  be 
8.  May  or  can  be  8.  May  or  can  be 


PAST. 


Singular. 

1.  Might,  &c.,  be 

2.  Mightstbe 
8.  Might  be 


Plural. 

1.  Might  be 

2.  Might  be 
8.  Might  be 


PERFECT. 

Singular.  Plural.  " 

1.  May  or  can  have  been  1.  May  or  can  have  been 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  have  been  2.  May  or  can  have  been 
8.  May  or  can  have  been  8.  May  or  can  have  been 

PLUPERFECT. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Might  have  been  1.  Might  have  been 

2.  Mightst  have  been  2.  Might  have  been  . 
8.  Might  have  been  3.  Might  have  been 


f  / 


*  See  Note,  p.  28 ;  also  Not«  2d,  o.  87. 
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iBNQLlSH   BlYMOLOar. 

Of  Verbs. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

PBI8BNT  TBMSa. 


Singular, 

1.  If  I  be* 

2.  If  thou  be 
8.  If  he  be 


Sinffular. 

1.  If  I  were 

2.  If  thou  wert 
8.  If  he  were 


FluraL 

1.  If  we  be 

2.  If  you  be 
8.  If  they  be 

PAST  TENSB. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  were 

2.  If  you  were 
8.  If  they  weref 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Sinffulat,  Plurtd, 

2   Be,  or  be  thou  2.'  Be,  or  be  ye  or  you 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present  ^  be  Perfect,  To  hare  been 

PABTI0IPLB8. 

Present,  ^dng.      Past,  Been.      Perfect,  flaving  been. 


*  J7e  is  ofton  nsed  In  the  Scriptures  and  some  other  booki  for  th« 

'YienI  Indicative ;  as,  We  be  tme  men,  for  we  are. 

f  The  romahdng  tenses  ■  of  this  mood  are,  in  erery  reqpeet,  stml 

lar  to  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  Indicatire  Mood.    But  soma 

Iwy,  that  the  liiture  Perfect,  when  used  with  a  cot^uneHon,  has  lAall 

j^  afl  the  persons:  thus,  If  I  shaU  have  loved,  If  then  shaU  haT« 

'loved,  If  hQssIiaU  have  loved,  If  we^  you  or  they  tftoR  have  lovedL— 

See  p.  29,  note  Ist. 

Though,  unlest,  eam^  wheOur,  fto,  may  be  Joined  to  the  8iiltfune> 
tlva  Mood,  as  well  as  if 


I 


M  BMGLI8H  BTTMOLOaT. 

Cf  Verbs.  , 

UxereiteB  on  the  Verb  To  Be. 

Am,  is,  art,  wast,  are,  I  was,  they  were,  we 
are,  hast  been,  has  been,  we  have  been,  hadst 
been,  he  had  been,  you  have  been,  she  has 
been,  we  were,  they  had  been. 

I  shall  be,  shalt  be,  we  will  be,  thou  wilt 
be,  they  shall  be,  it  will  be,  thou  wilt  have 
been,  we  have  been,  they  will  have  been,  we 
shall  have  been,  am,  it  is. 

I  can  be,  mayst  be,  canst  be,  she  may  be, 
you  may  be,  he  must  be,  they  shoi^la  be, 
mightst  be,  he  would  be,  it  could  be.  wouldst 
be,  you  could  be,  he  may  have  been,  wast. 

We  may  have  been,  mayst  have  been,  they 
can  have  been,  I  might  have  been,  you  should 
have  been,  wouldst  have  been,  m)  thou  be, 
we  be,  he  be,  thou  wert,  we  vero,  I  be. 

Be  thou,  be,  to  be,  being,  to  have  been,  if 
I  be,  be  ye,  been,  be,  having  been,  if  we  be, 
if  they  be,  to  be. 

Snow  is  white ;  he  was  a  good  man ;  we 
have  been  younger ;  she  has  been  happy ;  it 
had  been  late ;  we  are  old ;  you  will  be  wise ; 
it  will  be  time ;  if  they  be  thine ;  be  cautious ; 
be  heedful,  youth  ;*  we  may  be  rich ;  they 
should  be  virtuous;  thou  mightst  be  wiser; 
they  must  have  been  excellent  scholars;  they 
might  have  been  powerful. 


_.  *  Tmi£k  here  is  properly  in  the  Vooative  com.  ^WheneTor  an  Indi* 
▼Idtial  is  immediately  addressed,  the  Vocative  is  used  ip  Kngiiihi  •• 
well  as  ia  Qreel^  Latin,  Ac. 
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WheneTer  an  Indi- 
iiwd  ip  EngUih,  •• 


Of  Verbs. 

TO  BE  LOVED.  passits  toioi 


INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


PEB8SNT  TINfl. 


Singular, 

1.  Am  loved 

2.  Artlayed 
8.  Is  loved 

Singular, 

1.  Was  loved 

2.  Wast  loved 
8.  Was  loved 


PAST  TBNI|1. 


Tlural. 

1.  Are  loved 

2.  Are  loved 
8.  Are  loved 

Plural. 
1.  Were  loved 
2/  Were  loved 
8.  Were  loved 


PBRFBOT  TBNSl. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  Have  been  loved  1.  Have  been  loved 

2.  Hast  been  loved  2.  Have  been  loved 
8.  Has  been  loved  8.  Have  been  loved 

PLUPBBVBOT  TBNSB.       . 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Had  been  loved    .  1.  Had*  been  loved 

2.  Hadst  beea  loved  2.  Had  been  loved 
8.  Had  been  loved  8.  Had  been  loved 

*  VUTUBB  TBNSB.. 


Singular. 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  be  loved 
8.  Shall  or  wUl  be  loved 


Plural. 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  lov^ 

2.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

3.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 


4K^  A  Pmtioe  Verb  Is  fSormed  by  putting  the  Pad  PaartieipU  of 
any  active  verb  after  the  verb  to  ht  throaadi  all  iti  moocta  and  t««iuw8<-. 
K.  126,127. 
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BNGLISH   BTYMOLOGT. 


Of  Verbs. 


fUTUBl  PIBFIOT  TIXSB. 

Singular*  Plural. 

1.  Shall  or  will  have  been  1.  Shall  or  will  haTe  been 

loTed  loyed 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  haTe  been  2.  Shall  or  will  haTe  been 

loyed  loved. 

8.  Shall  or  will  have  been  8.  Shall  or  will  have  been 
loved  loved 


!     I 


POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

PBBSXNT  TBM8B. 

Sinffular,  Plural, 

1.  May  or  can  be  loved  1.  May  or  can  be  loved 

2.  Mayst  or  canst  be  loved  2.  May  or  can  be  loved 

3.  May  or  can  be  loved  8.  May  or  can  be  loved 


\i 


PAST. 


Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Might,  &c.»  be  loved  1.  Might  be  loved 

2.  >Iight8t  be  loved  2.  Might  be  loved 
8.  Might  be  loved  8.  Might  be  loved 


L 


PEBFEOT.     " 

Singular.  Plural. 

i.  May,  &c.,  have  been  loved  1.  May  have  be^n  loved 

2.  Mayst  have  been  loved  2^  May  have  been  loved 

8.  May  have  been  loved  8.  May  have  been  l^ved 

PLUPEBFEOT.  * 

'  Singular.  Plural, 

1.  Might,  &c.,  have  been  loved  1.  Might  have  been  loved 

2.  Mlghtst  have  been  loved  2.  Might  have  t^een  loved 
8.  Mi^t  have  been  loved  8.  Might  have  beea  loved 


BNQLI8H  BTYMOLOaT.        •  8f 

Of  Verbs. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD.      '       . 

PBISBST  TIN8B. 

Singular  Plural, 

1    If*  I  be  loved  1.  If  we  be  lored 

2.  If  thou  be  loved  2.  If  you  be  loved 

8.  If  he  be  loved  8.  If  they  be  loved 

PAST. 

Smgutar.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  were  loved  1.  If  we  were  loved 

2.  If  thou  wort  loved  2.  If  you  were  loved 
8.  If  he  were  loved  8.  If  they  were  loved 


IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Singular. 
2.  Be  thou  loved 


Plural. 
2.  Be  ye  or  you  loveJ 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 
Present  To  be  loved         Perfect.  To  have  been  loved 


Poet.  Been  loved 


PARTICIPLES. 

Present.  Being  loved.  ,.  ^ 

Perfect.  Having  been  loved 


*  Tho  pupil  may  at  times  be  requested  to  throw  out  if,  and  puf 
lenient,  thotigh,  whether,  or  lest,  in  its  place. 

4^  After  the  pupil  is  expert  in  going  over  the  tenses  of  tho  verb 
as  tboy  are,  he  may  be  taught  to  omit  all  tho  auxiliaries  but  nne,  and' 
go  over  the  verb  thus:  l^esent  Potential,  I  may  love;  thou  maytt 
love;  he  may  love,  ftc. ;  and  then  with  the  next  auxiliary,  thus:  I  can 
love;  thou  canst  lovo;  he  can  love,  Ac;  and  then  with  mu^,  thiiu'. 
I  must  love;  thou  mtist  love;  he  mtut  love;  Ac;  and  then  with  th« 
auxiliaries  of  the  l\ut  Potential  thus:  I  migM  luve;  thou  wtigktt 
love,  Ac. 


1 


\ 


88      .  «    nraLisH  ettmologt. 

Of  Verbs. 
MiKfiMe%  (m  the  Verb  Passive. 

They  are  Joved;  we  are  loved;  thou  art 
loved;  it  is  loved;  ghe  was  loved;  he  has 
been  loved;  you  ha\e  been  loved;  I  have 
been  loved ;  tiiou  hadst  been  loved ;  we  shall 
be  loved;  thou  wilt  be  loved;  they  will  be 
loved;  I  shall  have  been  loved;  you  will  have 
been  loved. 

He  can  be  loved ;  thou  mayst  be  loved ;  she 
must  beloved;  they  might  be  loved :  ye  wotld* 
be  loved;  they  should  be  loved;  I  could  be 
loved;  thou  canst  have  been  loved;  it  may 
have  been  loved ;  you  might  have  been  loved ; 
if  I  be  loved ;  *thou  wert  loved ;  we  be  loved ; 
ygu  be  loved ;  they  be  loved.— Be  thou  loved; 
be  ye  loved. — To  be  loved;  loved;  having 
been  loved ;  to  have  been  loved;  being  loved. 

Promucuous  Exercises  on  Verbs,  and  Cases 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

Tie  John's  shoes;  this  is  Jane's  honnet; 
ask  mamma;  he  has  learned  his  lessons;  she 
invited  him ;  your  father  may  commend  you ; 
ne  was  baptized;  the  minister  baptized  him; 
we  should  have  delivered  our  message;  papa 
will  reprove  us ;  divide  the  apples ;  the  cap* 
'  tain  had  commanded  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
enemy ;  Eliza  diverted  her  brother ;  a  hunter 
killed  a  hare ;  were  I  loved ;  n^ere  we  good ; 
<fe  should  be  happy,  f 
' X 

*  k  coi^auction  ii  fremieoUy  to  bo  understood  here, 
t  See  ezerciaee  of  a  different  lort,  page  52. 
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0/  Vbbbs. 

An  Active  or  a  Neuter  Verb  may  be  conjugated  thnmgh 
^all  its  moodB  and  tenses,  by  adding  its  Present  Partie^h 
to  the  verb  Tb  be.  This  is  called  the  Progressive  form: 
beeanse  it  expresses  the  continaation  of  action  or  jState. 


Present. 
I  am  loving 
Thou  art  loving 
He  is  loving,  &c. 


Past, 
I  was  loving 
Thou  wast  loving 
He  was  loving,  JEO. 


The  Present  and  Past  Indicative  are  also  e<mjugaUd  5| 
IA«  assistance  of  do,  called  the  emphatic /orm.-  Thus^ — 


Present.^ 
I  do  love 
Thou  dost  love 
He  does  love,  &c. 


PasU 

V. 

I  did  love 
Thou  didst  lote 
He  did  love,  &c. 


RIJLE  L 

Verbs  erring  in  ss,  sh,  ch,  z,  or  o,  form  the  third  person 
Bingular  of  the  Present  Indkatwe,  by  adding  Es:  7%im^— 

He  dresB-es,  march-^s,  bmsh-es,  fiz-es,  go-ea. 

BULB  II. 

Verbs  m  y,  change  y  int<t  i  before  the  terminations  es,  est, 
eth,  and  ed ;  but  not  before  ing;  y,  mthout  a  vowel  before  t^ 
is  not  changed  into  i ;  Thusy — 

Pres  Try,  triestj  tries,  ortn%i\i.  Past.  Tried.  Part.  Trying. 
Pres.  Pray,  prayest,  prays,  or  prayeth.  Past  Vwye^ 

Part  Praying. 

RULE  IIL 

Verbs  accented  on  the  last  syllable^  and  verbs  of  one  splla- 
bht  ending  in  a  single  eonsonanti  preceded  by  a  single  votoei. 
double  the  final  consonant  before  the,  terminations  fiat,  etk 
ed,  lag;  but  never  before  Bf  Thus, — 

Allot,  allottest,  allots,  allottetb,  allotted,  allotting. 
Blot,  bU>tt«|t,  blote,  blotteth,  bMt^  UjOtt^ig. 


-  \ 


Ill 
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ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY. 
OP  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


*^  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  past 
tense  and  past  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to 
the  present :  as,  Love,  loved,  loved* 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  not  form 
both  ita.  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  add- 
ing d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as, 


Present. 

Fast. 

Past  Participle 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

arisen             i 

Awake 

awoke  R* 

awaked 

Be3.r,  to  bring  forth  bore,t  bare  b6rn 

Beftr,  to  carry 

bore,  bare 

borne 

Beat 

bea 

beaten,  or  beat 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Bend 

bent  R 

bent  R 

Bereave           -  * 

bereft  R 

bereft  rJ 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bid,  for- 

bad,  b^de 

bidden 

Bind,  un- 

bound 

•bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten,  bit 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break  .    . 

broke 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

• 

bred 

•  ThoHb  TerlM  which  are  coqjngated  regularly,  as  well  em  bT«gulariy» 
tre  marked  with  auU. 
t  Bar*  !■  now  BM>re  uaed  tiuui  ban^  %  K.  ISt. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


ns  its  pa9i 
d  or  ed  to 

3  not  form 
^le  by  add- 

Present, 

Bring 

Build,  re- 

Burst 

Buy 

Cast 

Past.    • 

brought 

built* 

burst 

bought 

cast 

Past  Participle 

brought 
.  built 

burst ' 

bought 

cast 

^articiphL 

9 

Catch 
Chide 

caught  R 
chid 

caught  R 
chidden,  or 

1 

Choose 

chose 

chosen    [chid 

I 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

clave  R 

cleaved 

ed  '         "^       1 

Cleave,  to  split 

clove,  or 

cloven,  or  cleft 

'*■    ^^ 

Cling 
Clothe  • 

clung  [cleft  clung 
clothed        clad  R 

»,  <?/•  beat       m 

Come,  he- 

came 

come 

\    aB 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

^^H 

Crow 

crew  R 

crowed 

;hf            1 

Creep 
Cut 

crept 
cut 

crept 
cut 

■ 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst 

dared 

bit           1 

Dare,  to  challmige  is  R  dared 
Deal                            dealt  R 

dared 
dealt  R 

I^^H 

Dig 

Do,  mil  uvi-f 

Draw,  mth- 

dug,  or  dig-  dug,  or  digged 
did      [ged  done 
drew            drawn     * 

^,    1 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

inregolarlyt 


*  BuiJd,  dwell,  Mid  several  other  verbs,  have  the  regular  lb  t* 
buHdedy  dwcU^d,  >%o..  -See  K.  136. 

t  The  compound  veib'J  are  conjugated  like  the  simple,  by  prefiy*ng 
the  syllables  appeadwd  to  tLftw:  thus,  Undo,  undid, 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Present, 

Past. 

Past  Partieiplem 

Drive 

drove 

driven   * 

DweU 

dwelt 

dwelt  R — p  41,  b. 

Eat 

ate* 

eaten* 

Fall,  he- 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed. 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Find 

found 

found 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

flung                     ^ 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten,  forgot 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get,  be-foV" 

gott 

got,  gottenj: 

Gild 

gilt  R 

gilt  R 

Gird,  be-erir 

girt  R 

girt  R 

Give,  for-mis- 

gave 

given^ 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grave,  en- 

graved 

graven 

Grind 

• 

ground 

ground 

Gron?* 

grew 

grown 

♦  I  have  excluded  eat  aa  the  Past  nnd  Past  Participle  of  this  verb, 
t>r  though  sometimes  used  bj  IfUton  and  a  few  others,  tlie  use  of  it 
does  not  rest  on  good  authority,  aad  this  verb  is  sufflcieutly  irregular 
ali'eady. 

f  Out  and  iegat  are  often  used  in  the  Scrifitures'for  got  and  hegU. 

t  QotUn  is  nwrly  ijimH/di.  Its  compound /biyoC^en  is  still  in  good  us» 
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■                    Cf  Irbeqular  Verbs. 

TtiedpU* 

I    Present.               Fast 

Past  Participle. 

-p  41,  ^. 

I    Uang                     hung 

hung* 

1    Have                    had 

had 

I    Hear                     hSard 

hSard 

1 

I    Hew,  rough-         hewed 

hewn  R  . 

A              i 

■   Hide                    hid 

hidden  or  hid 

I 

■    Hit                        hit 

hit 

■      . 

1   Hold,  be-  with-     held 

held 

■ 

B   Hurt                      hurt 

hurt 

■   Keep                     kept. 

kept 

n 

■    Knit                  '    knit  R 

knit  or  knitted 

B    Know                    knew 

known 

/•           .       - 

fl    Lade                      laded 

laden 

,  forgot           j 

H   Lay,  in-                laid 

laid    . 

B    Lead,  mis-            led 

led 

nt 

I    Leave                    left 

left 

1    Lend                     lent 

lent 

1    Let                       let 

let 

■? 

\ 

S     Lie,  to  lie  down    lay 

lain  or  ll^n 

B    Load                     loaded 

laden  R 

B    Lose                      lost 

lost 

■          1 

B    Make                    made 

made 

■ 

B     Mean                     mSant 

mSant 

■     Meet                     met 
I  ^    Mow                     mowed 

met 

of  this  verb, 
l\e  use  of  it 
ply  irregular 

mown 

in  good  UM^ 


*  Hangt  to  take  away  li|b  by  hanging,  is  regular;  as,  The  roblier  waa 
Juuigedi  bat  the  gown  was  hung  np. 


II'. 

i 
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1           i 
1 

Of  Irregular  Verbs.                      1 

1 

) 

< 

1 

■i      i 

1    1 

Present.         Past.                 Past  ParticipU       1 
Pay,  re'          paid                      paid                       D     . 
Put                 put                       put                         1     ^ 
Quit                quit,  or  quitted    quit  R                    1     \ 
Read               rSad                     rSad                       9     < 

1 

'■ '  Rend              rent                      rent             '          9     \ 

Rid                 rid                        rid                          H    \ 

Ride               rode                     ridden  or  rode        H    \ 

' 

Ring               rang,  or  x\m^     rung                       ^1    \ 
Rise,  d-           rose                      risen               ^       9    \ 

1 

Rive               rived                    riven                '       H     \ 

i 

j 

Run                ran                       run                          9    \ 

Saw                sawed                   sawn  r                     m    \ 

i 

Say                 said                      said                         m     \ 
See                 saw                       seen                         ■     ! 

1      1 

Seek                sought                  sought                     H 
Seethe            seethed,  or  sod     sodden                     H 

Sell                 sold                      sold                         ■ 

1 

Send               sent                      sent                         H 

Set,  he-           set                        set                           H 

Shake              shook                    shaken                     ■■ 

Shape,  mis-    shaped                  shapen  R                  ^1 
Shave              shaved                  shaven  R  '               ^m 

Shear              shore  R                 sh5rn                        H 

Shed               shed                      shed                     ,    H 

i 

Shine              sh^ne  R                 sh5ne  R                    H 

i 
t 

^ 

! 

*  Where  the  past  might  be  either  ang  or  ung^  fto.,  I  have  gi^en  ang            ^H    ,  ^ 
1     «         the  preforence,  which  it  certainly  ought  to  have.                                                ^B 
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Present. 

Shoe 

8hoot 

Show* 

Shrink 

Shred 

Shut 

Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

Sling 

Slink 

Slit 

Smite 

Sow 

m 

Speak,  be- 
^peed 
Spend,  mis 
Spill 
Spin 
Spit,  be- 


0/  Irregular  Verbs. 
Fast  Past  Participle. 

shod  shod 

shot  shot 

showed.  shown 

shrank,  or  shrank  shrunk 


shred 

shut 

sang,  or  sung 

sank,  or  sunk 

satf 

slew 

slept 

slid 

slang,  or  slung 

slank,  or  slunk 

slit,  or  slitted 

smote 

sowed 

spoke,  spake 

sped 

spent 

spilt  R 

span,  or  spun 

spat,  or  spit 


shred 

shut 

sung 

sunk 

sat,  or  sittenf 

slain 

slept 

slidden 

slung 

slunk 

slit,  or  slicted 

smitten 

sown  R 

spoken 

sped 

spent 

spilt  R 

spun 

spitten,  or  spitj 


*  Or  SheWf  shewed,  cA«ton— pronounced  aJiow,  Ac     See  Note  next 

f  Many  authors,  1x>th  here  and  In  America,  use  tote  as  the  Past  time 
«ffftt;  but  this  is  improper,*  for  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  aaU, 


1»Klnt 


SUUn  and  ipiitcn  are  preferable,  though  obsolescent 
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ENGLISH   ETYMOLOOT. 


Of  Irrboular  Verbs. 

Present.  Past,  Past  Participle 

Split  split  split 

SprSad,  he-        sprSad  spread 

Spring  sprang,  or  sprung  sprung 

Stand,  mt^-&;c.  stood  '        stood 


Steal 

Stole                   Stolen 

Stick 

stuck                  stuck 

Sting 
Stink 

stung                   stung 
stank;  or  stunk    stunk 

Stride,  he- 

strode,  or  strid    stridden     [en 

Strike 

struck                  struck,  strick- 

String 
Strive 

strang,  or  strung  strung 
strove                  striven 

Strew,*  he- 

strewed               strewed 

Strow 

strowed         strown,  or  strowed 

Sweaf^ 

swore,  or  sware   sw5m 

SwSat 

swSat                   swSat 

Sweep 
Swell 

swept                  swept 
swelled                swollen  B 

Swim 

swam,  or  swum    swum 

Swing 
Take,  he-  &c. 

swang,  or  swung  swung 
took                    taken 

Teach,  mis-re- 
Tear,  un- 

•  taught      ;           taught 
tore                     t5rn 

TeU 

told                      told 

Think,  he- 

thought               thought 

•  Stret^  and.  $h£W  « 
pronounosd. 

ire  now  giving  way  to  ttnw  and  lAoio,  as^fbiy  M| 
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Of  Ibregular  Verbs. 


PraemX, 

Fa%U 

Fa9,i  Participle^ 

Thrive 

throve 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

TrSad 

trod 

trodden 

wax 

waxed 

waxen  R 

Wear 

wore 

w5rn                • 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weep 

wept 

•  wept 

Win 

won 

won 

Wwd 

wbfind 

w8iind 

Work 

wrought  R 

wrought,  worked 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung 

Write 

wrote 

written 

DEFECTIVE  VERBS 
Are  those  which  want  some  of  their  moods  and  tenses. 


PraenL  Pa^   But  FtirUdpU. 

Can  could    

May  laight  

Must  must    ' 

Ought  ought  • 

: —  quoth  


PiremU.    Paul.     But  Pcartieiple. 

Shall        should    

WUl         would    

Wis  wiat       — — . 

Wit  or  \  „.        

Wot  /^°*    ": 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Name  the  Fast  Tense  and  Fast  Participle  of 
Take,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abide,  buy,  bring, 
arise,  catch,  bereave,  am,  burst,  draw,  drinks 
fly,  flee,  fall,  get,  give,  go,  feel,  forsake,  grow, 
have,  hear,  hide,  Ke<^,  know,  lose,  pay,  ride,^ 
ring,  run,  shake,  seek,  gell,  see,  sit,  slay,  slide. 


m' 
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INCiLIBH   ETTMOLOGT. 


Of  Adverbs. 

An  adverb  is  a  word  joined  to  a  verh^  an 
adjective^  or  another  adverb^  to  express  some 
quality  or  circumstance  of  time^  place,  or  manr 
nety  respecting  it ;  as,  Ann  speaks  distinctly  ; 
she  is  remarkably  diligent,  and  reads  very  cor- 
rectly, 

A  LIST  OP   ADVERBS. 

*  So,  no,  not,  nay,  yea,  yes,  too,  well,  up, 
very,  forth,  how,  why,  far,  now,  then,  ill, 
soon,  much,  here,  there,  where,  when,  whence, 
thence,  still,  fmore,  most,  little,  less,  least, 
thus,  since,  ever,  never,  while,  whilst,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  first,  scarcely,  quite,  rather,  again, 
ago,  seldom,  often,  indeed,  exceedingly,  al- 
ready, hither,  thither,  whither,  douhtless, 
haply,  perhaps,  enough,  daily,  always,  some- 
times, almost,  alone,  peradventxR*e,  backward, 
forward,  upward,  downward,  together,  apart, 
asunder,  viz.,  to  and  fro,  in  fine. 


*  Am  and  to^  without  a  corresponding  as  or  <o,  are  adverbfl. 

The  generality  of  those  words  that  end  in  2y,  are  adyerbs  of  maiiner 
or  quaUty.  Thev  are  formed  from  ai^Uectlves  by  adding  ly;  aa,  firom 
fooLUh  comes  foomhly. 

The  compounds  of  hare,  there,  where,  and  kUfur,  (hither,  and  wklther, 
are  all  adverbs;  except  thertfore  and  whtrtifare,  occasionally  ooiUttno* 
tions. 

Some  adverbs  are  compared  like  ai^ectives ;  as,  t^fttn,  ofUntTf  tfUn^ 
ut.    Such  words  as  ashore,  qfoot,  aground,  Ac,  are  idl  adverbs. 

f  When  more  and  moU  qualify  nouns,  they  are  aiiyectivet;  but  in 
every  other  situation  they  are  adverbs. 

An  a^ective,  with  a  preposition  before  it,  |s  by  some  called  an  ad* 
vorb;  as,  in  general,  in  haste,  Ao.,l.e.gener<iUy,  hastily.  It  would  be 
a  piece  of  vexatious  refinement  to  make  children,  in  parsing,  call  in 
fmeral  an  adverb,  instead  of  in  a  preposition,— 4«fi«ra<  an  aiUective, 
having  way  or  view  understood.  That  such-  phrases  are  converiibiU  into 
advwbs  is  not  a  good  reason  for  calling  them  so.  ^ 

There  are  many  words  that  are  sometimes  used  as  advent  >  u,  I  iio' 
more  afhdd  than  ever;  and  sometiinee  as  ac{^BC(t«M;  is^  He  ^  ma?« 
vrealth  than  wisdom.—^  next  page. 
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ExercheB  on  Adverbs,  Irregular  Verbs,  &c. 

Immediately  the  cock  crew.  Peter  wejt 
bitterly.  He  is  here  now.  Sl^  went  awaV 
yesterday.*  They  came  to-day.  They  will 
perhaps  buy  some  to-morrow.  Ye  shall  know 
hereafter.  She  surtg  sweetly.  Cats  soon  learn 
tof  catch  mice.  Mary  rose  up  hastily.  They 
that  have  enoughj  may  soundly  sleep.  Cain 
wickedly  slew  his  brother.  I  saw  him  long 
ago.  He  is  a  very  good  man.  Sooner  or 
later  all  must  die.  You  read  too  little.  They 
talk  too  much.  James  actecl  wisely.  How 
many' lines  can  you  repeat?  You  ran  hastily. 
He  speaks  fluently.  Then  were  they  glad. 
He  fell  fast  asleep.  She  should  not  hold  her 
head  a-wry.  The  ship  was  driven  ashore. 
No,  indeed.  They  are  all  alike.  Let  him 
that  is  athirst  drink  ^/eely.  The  oftener  you 
read  attentively,  the  more  you  will  improve^ 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Much  (\.  As  «n  adverb ;  as,  It  is  much  better  to  gtvo  than  to  receit«. 

is    -<  2.  As  an  acfjecHve ;  as,  In  niu/ch  wisdom  is  rrnich  grief.  '-* 

nsed,  \Z.  As  a  rwun;  as,  'Where  much  is  given,  much  is  required. 

In  strict  propriety,  however,  much  can  never  be  a  nimtl,  hut  an  <u^ 
jective;  for  were  the  question  to  be  aslced,  Much  wMt  is  given  f  It 
would  ]yv  necessary  to  add  a  rumn,  and  say,  Where  muelt  ffraee  is  gifen, 
mttch  gratitude  is  required. 


*  Tixiay,  yesterday,  and  to-morroWf  are  always  noons,  for,4hey  ave 
fHsefts  of  tinie;  as.  Yesterday  is  past,  today  is  passii^,  and  we  may 
oover  see  t(H»u)rrou;.— When  these  words  answer  to  the  qnestiOB  whtHy 
they  arc  go\ern«)d  by  a  prcfweition  undersiord;  as,  When  will  Jotui 
lome  home?  (on)  t<Hnorrow,  for  he  wont  away  (on)  yesterday. 

t  2b,  l>efbre  the  infinitive  of  verbs,  is  an  advbrb,  aeoording  to  Johnson, 
ind  according  to  Mttrray,  a  preposition.  Ttxe  two  together  may  1)9  eallad 
klw  iu '  litive. 

%  Erwugh  (a  snflBciency)  is  here  a  noun.  Its  phiral,  enowy  is  applied, 
like  mon^,  to  things  that  are  numbered.  Enoitgl^  an  adjective,  Iflit 
mttcA,  should  perhaps  be  applied  only  to  things  that  are  weiglied  or 
waeasureti. 

D   I.  T. 
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CNGLIBH   BTTMOLOOT. 


Of  Pripositions. 

4-  Prepoiition  is  a  word  put  before  nonni 
and  pronoimSy  to  show  the  relation  between 
them ;  as,  He  sailed  from  Leith  to  London  in 
two  days. 

A  JUSTOFPMMPOaiTIONSiobtgdaeeuniklvb^limrt 

Abouty  aboye,  according  to,  across,  after, 
against,  along,  amid,  amidst,  among,  amongst, 
around,  at,  athwart.  Bating,  before,  behind, 
below,  beneath,  besides,  beside,  between,  be- 
twixt, beyond,  by.  Concerning.  Down,  dar- 
ing. Except,  excepting.  For,  p.  ^^  b.  fropa. 
In,  into,  instea'd  of.  l^ar,  nigh.  Of,  off,  on, 
over,  out  of.  Past.  Regarding,  respecting, 
round.  Since.  Throujgh,  throughout,  till,  to, 
touching,  towards.!*'  Under,  un^rneath,  unto, 
up,  upon.     With,  within,  without. 

OBSBRYATIONS. 

Wnttrf  inrepoiitMm  i^qiilfet  an  ol^ectlTV  earn  after  Hl— WImi  a  pf- 
OMltion  doM  not  garern  an  objective  oiim»  it  becomes  an  adrerb;  •■. 
Tie  rldM  ttbouL  But  in  Much  phnsee  a*  etut  itp,  hM  oyt,  faU  •%  the 
vordi  upf  tmt,  and  on,  must  be  couddered  ae  a  part  c?  the  rmeh,  rather 
than  as  prepositionB  or  adverbe. 

Smae  words  are  need  aa  prepodtiona  in  one  phMM^  and  aa  adrerba  in 
another;  thoa,  l^/vn  is  a  preposition  when  it  refers  to  plsoa;  as,  He 
stood  before  the  door;  and  an  adverb  when  it  refers  to  time;  tm,  Bffore 
that  Philip  called  thee,  I  saw  thee.  The  woi-d  be/bre,  however,  and 
others  in  similar  sitoations,  may  still  be  oonsiderea  as  mvposttions,  if 
wa  npfij  an  appn^riate  noun;  as,  JB^fgre  the  Unu  that  Phulp^  Ao. 


*  IbuMtrd*  ia  a  pr^itosiiioii,  but  toward  is  an  euHeeUoey  and  mc 
"  Ready  to  do  or  learn ;  compliant  with  duty ;  not  froward*** 
li  soBfiiiatMS  improperly  used  for  tewarda. 

The  IneqtcarabU  Prepositions  are  omitted^  because  an  eomlanation  of 
ttw  can  impart  no  infonnation  without  a  previous  kno^edge  of  the 
ladicit  word.  Suppose  the  pupil  MA  thai  con  means  tegtther,  will  this 
saplaiu  eonvene  to  him  7  No;  he  must  first  be  told  that  vame  rignifies 
to  eome,  and  ihan  OON,  toffether.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  tsU  hiik 
at  once  that  oonoens  means  to  come  or  eoB  (qppsAer  / 

Some  grammarians  distribute  adverbs  into  classes,  such  as  adverbs 
sf  negaiSin,  qMrwuttion,  Ac. ;  inrepositians  into  s^MvoMe  and  tnamom* 
Mi;  and  coaJnnctiona  -into  seven  classesi  besides  the  two  ineidiMied 
Bsoct  page.  Stneh  a  dasslfleaticm  has  been  omitted  haret  beoanaa  its 
«<■%  ttf  questionable. 
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Of  OONJUNCTIOKB. 

A  Cof^unetian  is  a  word  which  joins  words 
and  sentences  together ;  as,  You  and  I  must 
go  to  Leith ;  but  reter  may  stay  at  homer 

▲  LIST  or  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Copulative. — Also,  and,  because,  both,  for,^ 
if,  since,  that,  then,  therefore,  wherefore. 

injunctive. — Altl^ou^h,  as,  as  well  as,  but, 
either,  except,  lest,  neither,  nor,  notwithstand- 
ing, or,  provided,  so,  then,  though,  unless, 
whether,  yet. 

IXIRCIStS  ON  CONJUNCTIONS,   ftC. 

Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  ho 
became  poor.  Blessed  are  the  meeik ;  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment. 
Consider  the  ravens ;  for  they  neither  sow  nor 
reap;  which  have  neither  store-house  nor 
barn;  and  God  feedeth  them.  You  are  happy, 
because  you  are  good. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Strenl  words  which  ura  marked  af  adTerbs  in  Johnaoi^a  |M» 
tioBary,  are  in  many  Grammars  marlced  as  oot^nnetioiM ;  aadi  «■» 
JJMt,  dttt  moMovtr,  UktwiUt  (Ahervriu^  neverihduty  Mat,  <*aiVhra, 
faJkera/brs.  Whether  thejr  be  called  adverbs  or  coi\iu]ictk»i|  tt  tlbiiMm 
b«t  Uttle. 

Arf,  in  some  cases,  is  an  advah;  as,  <* We  are  hvA  (oNl|y)  of  yesleiw 
iagr,  sad  know  nothing." 

cowetimes  the  same  words  are  tised  as  eonjunotioas  in  one  niaoe, 
and  as  prepositions  or  adverbs  in  another  place;  as,  SkuM  (coiu.)  we 
■msl  part,  let  ns  do  it  peaceably;  I  have  not  seoi  hhn  sAws  (piep.) 
that  tine;  Our  friendship  commenced  long  «6m»  (adv.)t 


*  mneafor  can  be  turned  into  fteoouw,  it  Is  a  eai^netUm, 
t  As  mainr  itotinatialM^  however  pnopar  in  tbewsslvee, 
SMnre  hnrtfiii  than  osefnl,  they  shonld  not  be  made  tfU  the 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  more  obvious  fiMts. 


prove 
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EK6LISH   BTTMjOLO€F7. 


Of  iNTEllJECTIOItS. 

'■^''0^  in  d,'vrord  y^hiibh  (BXprisses 

8^&^6tD0tidn  of  tbe  speaker ;  as,  Oh,  whkl^ 
mgl[^4s  here  I'Widl  done!     >^  ^.^3^1  oi  ^^ 


»  LIST  or UTTERJBCTIOKS. 

*^  :JL^vlI  kh!  alas!  alack!  away  I  aba!  be- 
gone! bark!  ho!  ha!  he!  hail!  haUqo!  hunpr! 
Ei:^h4hu2za !  hist !  hej-daj !  lo !  0 !  Q^toa^ge ! 

•iftjwi^e  I  pshaw !  see  I  well-a^day,  &o. 


CORRECT  THE  FOLLOWING  ERRORS. 


i 


I  saw  a  boy  wbvrjh  is  blind. ^ 
I  saw  a  flock  of  gooses. 
^his  ^itbe  horse  w&o  Wofi  lost. 
TjbiB  is  ;tbe  k&t  Wliom  I  wear. 
Jbbj^  la  here ;  she  is  a  good  boy. 
Tififtiien  lays  his  eggs. 
Jliiit  ia  b^re;  &e  roads  well. 
I  saw  two  mopies. 
T^e  dog  follows  her  ma^er. 
This  ttro  horses  eat  hay.  * 
^<jf^ii(iet  Hiree  mans. 
We  saw  two  childs. 
He  has  but  one  teeth. 
The  well  is  ten  foot  deep. 
IJook  at  the  oxes. 
This  Siorse  will  let  me  ride  on  hpr. 
teukBtmy  this  two  hours. 
I  li^te  two  p*n-knifes. 
MT'  ^>^)ui&  got  his  fan. 
Two  pair  of  ladies'  gloves. 
HentJ' the  Eighth  hadsixwiffes. 
t  lif%,tii<^  mao  li^hich  sings. 
We  saw  an  ass  wha  brayed  at  us. 
They  will  stay  this  two  days. 


We  was  not  there,  f 
I  loves  him. 
He  lore  me. 
Thiou  have  been  busy. 
He  dare  not  speak. 
She  need  not  do  it. 
Was  yon  there? 
Tou  was  not  th«|«»^ 
We,  was  sorry  for  it. 
Thou  might  not  go. 
He  dost  lidt  learn. 
If  I  d©c8  t4iat.  j 

Thou  may  do  it. 
Y©u  was  never  there. 
The  book  were  lost,     j. 
Thou  will  better  stop. 
The  horses  was  sold. 
The  boys  wai*  reading,   ' 
I  teaches  him  grammar. 
He  are  not  atteiiti<re  to  it. 
Thou  shall  not  ffo  ont. 
If  t  bees  not  at  nqme. 
Thou  can  do  noUiing  fovtte 
John  need  not  go  now. 


n.-  fywdta't  Riile  14  and  15. 
t  Syr**ut,  Bulft  L 


at  mice  amtiM  and  impratt  tba  p^^    mt 
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ON  PARSING. 

HaVII^o  tlie  ex«aroiB88  on  JPttrBhig^  aad  Syntaat  in  0I1I 
Yj^lyjuo  jrith  the,  Gramniftr^  is  a  eonvenienee  so  epEoee41iii|^7 ' 
greikt,  ihiftt  it  must  be  <$l^yibas.    tfie  fott&Ah^  set  of  Exer- 
cises on  l*a^8itig  ai^  airranged  on  apian  n«t9andim|iid]lhta^ 

AU  the  most  material  points^  and  tilose  that  are,  4f>^  jt^' 
puzzle  the  puptt/ have  been  selected,  aid  Made  the  rab^Mt 
of  a  whole  paee  of  exercises,  and  whbi%  rtrf  Ittpft^i^^  ■ 
of  twQ.   ^7  this  means,  the  same  i^oint  ionnst  eonte  ai^W^ 
niider  his  ej^,  a.nd  be  so  often  repeated,  that  ti  (pniEOf  faS 
to  make  a  istrong  injpressidih  on  his  mind  $  and  «▼«!  iwifiilf  ' 
he  forget  it,  it  will  be  eftsjr  to  refresh  his  mem6r^^^4iu^ 
iAg  to  it  again.  =  •    -^  t^^ 

To  give  full  scope  to  the  pnpirs  d!8criii&iatiii|  p9#^ih^^ 
the  exercises  contain  all  the  pMctsi  of  spoecfa,  {nDmieiiHoiiriv 
arranged,  to  bb  used  thus  :-r- 

1.  After  the  jpufnl  has  got  the  definition  of  a  neniii  exeiv  1 
oipe  hixu  in  jgoinjl  over  anj  part  of  the  exercises  in  ptsf^a^^i 
and  pomtinjg  out  the  vottd  onty.  Hils  will  obH^tO  £iii(^  $> ' 
exercise  his  powers  of  discrimination,  in  disiingmshing  tlie 
nouns  frdii  me  other  words,  f  4  * 

2.  After. getting  ^e  definition, of  an  affective,  exercise 
him  in  8electin|^aU  the  adjectives  froni  the  oUier.ifords,  and 
telling  t&Ay  tl^ey  are  adjeotives.     "  :     •* 

8.  After  getting  ill  tlie/^oMetmfi^disr^Monrately  by 
hearti  let  him  point,  out  them,  in  additiox^  to  the  noi|n^.|iu4 
adjectires. 

4.  Then  the  verb,  withont  telHngwhatidt^  wirhtitimm  ^ 
hert  or  pertoHf  or  tense^  for  seTjsrftl  weeks,  or  long^i'^'^  lii| ' 
can  distinguish  it  with  i^reat  readiness.  j   ,fi 

5  Then  the  definition  of  an  adverby  after  whSoh  ezerciiti 
bim  wrallff  i^th  many  short  senteuces  ^ntaini^^a^N^f^ 
and  then  on  those  in  the  book.  «i 


Kmkx 


•^m^ 


*-  i^atm  .(dundd  b«  prdntonnoed  jpore^  tboA  net 
p.tl. 

t  Tboie  ac<hut(to«d  to  me  Mr.  Mnrttqr*!  lesMOi  In  tlii*l*Cb  wfll  mt 
haps  thlak  t&e  foUoMtoK  too  diflBenl' ;  l«t  raoh,  howev«r,  r^leet^'thafe 
Mr.  MttrraVi  are  too  easy;  fbr  when  no  other  wordi  are  intrsdiicMl 
tmm  an  amcle  and  a  notcti,  no  exercise  is  giiren  to  the  pvpil's  JndgoMnt 
tAlBl ;  tir  III-  evwy  teatehce>1ie  flmto  on^  w  artSde  and  a  immt  tmA, 
in  the  next  set  only  an  arMcZe,  Mv^k^fldm,-  snA  a  Mtm,  «adi^ 
IbereltiioToom  foHHeerimlnatieB  hwwiaiiAyat  dleorlminaHon  k  th% 
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6.  Get  all  ttte  prepositions  by  hesrti  for  it  is  impossiblo 
to  give  sach  a  deftntion  cf  a  preposition  as  will  lead  a 
otillid  to  diatingiiisli  it,  with,  oertaint^  tnoifk  ot^  q||i^  sort 
of  word. 

7.  (Gki  an  the.  ooi\]imetions  by  heart  Tbey  have  beei 
alphabetically  airangedt  Uke  the  prepositioiiB,  to  fiu)ilitat« 
the  oommitting.  of  them  to  memo^. 

8.  After  this,  the  pupilt  if-  yery  yovngp.  may  go  oyer  all 
the  exoralfesr  by  parsing  every  word  m  the  mo|8t  sinmlf. 
mannmrf^t  by  Slaying  snch  a  word,  anojtm,  HngyXmr;  with- 
ovt  telling  its  ^m<2er  and  ease;  such  a  word,  a  fwrft,  idth- 
out  telUng  its  naturtf  number ^  jHnon,  im^e^  and  mood, 

9.  In  lEe  next  and  last  course,  hf  should  go  over  thi^- 

ezerdses,  and  tell  every  thing  about  noune  and  verbtt  &o.» 

as;  shAwn  in  the  example  below. 

■  \ 

Jt^  fii  tiM  BBurdaM  on  Fuaing,.  the  mtdmeu  on  vwkj  ^bH!^  m^ 
MtflNMred  by  nnali./i^nire«,  to  enable  the  rente  to  find  oat  any  ■eateeipa. 
in  the  Key  which  be  may  wish  to  consult 

The  niMll  leUer^  rvlae  to  the  Noa.    For  example^  p.  in  the  flret  em* 
UfuBOot  Nbk  «k,  dkreete  thekarair  to  tarn  to  No.  p,  pace  7i,  ami  rpnMfrk 
tlwl^aiyi,  **TI|B  Terb.to  ie,  or  <o  Aave,  la  often  mMfrttood f*  iaaf&aut 
tliic  to  liliii  Igr,  thJIe  r^l^preaea^  that  to  i^  ii  luidenrtood  aftiar  ailw  in  the- 
flrrt  Iwatenoe  ofNo.  a. 

0  bow  stupendoiu  w«s  the  pow^ 
That  raised  me  with  a  word !  . 

And  every  day  and  every  hour 
I  leaa  upon  the  Lord. 

0>,  an  liitMjeotioB— Aow,  an  adTwb--«ft9MfKio(M,  aa  a4l«etNe>  la  the^ 
poatttre  degree,  oompared  by  more  and  most;  as,  stupendous,  maso 
•tnpsBdms%  most  st^NpidOMs— wa^  a  tqrb  neuter,  third  person  dn- 

Siar,  past  indicattve,  (*M;reeing  with  its  nominative  power^  nere  put^ 
«r  ny-4h»t  ah  article,  the  deflnito-iNMtwr,  a  noon,  ungnlar^  iianter, 
the  aoimnatlTo— <fta<^  a  reiatire  pnmoua,  singular,  neuter,  the  opmiaa> 
Vtft  iMve.  used  fi>r  mihUh;  its  antecedent  is  pomer—^raimd,  •  ▼srb^ 
■etm^«.liiird  person*  atngnlar,  past,  iudioatiT^  (agreeing  with  its 
nomitiatiTe  fkafy-met  tl^e  l|rst  personal  pronoun,  singular,  SMMoMBik' 
or  itminiws  the  otdective,  (goTemei:  by  ni<SMi*--wMk,  a  ptensitloanr. 

8,  an  artldc^  the  indefinite-Hoord,  a  noun,  singular,  nmiter,  wo  ot^jefr* 
y%  (goirenaed  by  #iM)---a}Ml,  a  coBjunctloii    wwy,  a  ostrlbiitlTO 

'  p.  oia^ye.  (beqjpfe  the 
1,)  <UM,  and  SMvy,  as  b*> 
r,  a  Bovm,  singular,  neutw,  the,  obiectiTe,  OMBcana*  dflW  was  i> 
H^  and  onyonetiona  ooupla  the  sasne  oases  oit  noqns,  kcyr-It  the  flrs|. 
Bsrs— lal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  or  ft^n'niiM^  tte  nominatlTo— 
bm,  a  yarb,  neuter,  first  person  lingular,  present,  tndica^itt— tgNwi,  a, 
paaaositloa'  iktt  au  article^  the  deanMe-rilonl,,  a  amiiit  ■li|gl^ar,  aMM* 
calna^  ttaohlactlTe^  (flomraad  by  «f|oii.) 


•  Ondt  the  wwds  wltUa  ths  ( )  tfll  flM  paitt  gtl  tfw  miss  of  Jfatafc 


SV0LTBH  OiiAlllfAR. 
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Ex^RCixsss  i^  Farszitci.— -No.  0* 

k  ttm  eae^  BOit^iioeB  ehieflj  intended  m  an  ExnoiM  on  t|M 
Aeiwe  Verb!  but  to  be  preriouily  used  m  an  Ezerdbe 
en  ifowie  and  AcQeotlTes. 

A  good  conBcienQO  and  a  oo&tented  mind 
will  make  a  maii>*  happy.^  Philoffophj  UiadicMi 
08  to  endore  afflictionB,  but  OhnstiipUj^  tai 
Mijoy  them,  by  tuniuig  them  into  Ue«aings**< 
Yirine  miBobles  the  miad»  but  vic»  debMiM 
it*  Application  in  the  early  period  of  UCoy 
wOU  give  happiness  And  eaae  to  siiooeediiig 
yeani.^  A  good  oonscience  fears  nothing?; 
t)evo^  r^  promotes  and  strengthens  tirtne; 
calnt  '1  regulates  the  temper;  andfiUf  1^ 
heart  with  gratitude  and  prane/  SisiE^nh^ 
tion  degradiis  parts  and  learning,  obscmres  tli!0 
lustre  of  every  accomplishmenty  and  ^tnks  ns 
into  universal  contempts 

If  we  lay  no  restraint  upon  onr  lusts,  no  con- 
trol upon  our  appetites  and  passions,  they  will 
hurry  us  into  ^lilt  and  misery.*  Diiciretloa 
stamps  a  value  upon  all  our  other  qnaUtiea; 
it  instructs  us  to  make  use  of  them  at  pr<^p^ 
times,  and  turns  them  honourably  to  our  own 
advanta^ :  it  shows  itself  alike  in  all  our  w^rdi 
and  actions,  and  serves  as  an  unerring  cuida 
in  every  occurrence  of  life.!  Shame  and  disr 
appointment  attend  sloth  and  idl^ness.^  IndO(!^ 
lence  undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue^ 
and  unfits  a  man  for  the  social  duties  of  life.^ 


•  Boiipbr faodkM  HfcM  ft  tttHrmm  to  Fo.ii. 
lb«pa«oedla(pftt»^--Ae£qf,pftc»Tft,  ' 


5b' 


Eir^tlSH  QRXMMAlt; 


ExBKCiSHriN'!PiRS&a.-v-Nb.  a! 

It^flyoilKUi  Ao^«  Verb— 0<^tiimed  fir^1fli%Mi^  ^ 


!»*:?  .■' 


r'S*       "« 


/*'   '  i 


Knowledge  ^ives  ease  to  8olitii4e,  andi^^^ee- 
fulness  to  retirement.^^  Gentleness  ought  to 
ftrttr'oir  address,  to 'regulate  our  fipieeob,  ind 
iKf^Miis^  its^-  over  oar  whcde  behahrieiur.H 
Hh^if^l^dge  makes'  our  being'  pleasant  >t»:tuB$f 
itlli  tke '  imnd  ^ith  entertaining  views^  and  ad-^ 
Hainisters  to  it  a^perpetusd  series  of  gratifiea^' 
tkibs.^  Meekness  controls  our  angrjpaaisions;! 
<SUftdoTii*  our  severe  judgments.^  ^erseyeraniee' 
^ilil>biir'  will  surmount  ever j^'  difficulty.^*.  -(H# 
tfatft*  takes  |dea8ur<0'in  the  pro^rity  of  others^: 
^joji^  piirt  of  their igood  fortun^^^  ;JB#stJiesS' 
neiiB  of  mind  disqunlifies  us  both  for  the^^Uf 
joyment  of  our  peace,  and  the  perfdrmanoe  of 
^ duty.^^  ^adnioss  eoiitracts  the  mind;  mirth 
dilates  it.^*  •  mij/ cwm 

[We  should  sulnect  our  fancies  to  the  gjyetn 
ment  of  reaison.^'  Self-ocmceit,  presun^ii)n,> 
and  obstinacy,  blast  th«  prospects  oft  many 74^ 
yout^i^  ^AJiuenoe^  may  giy^  us'  respect^in  the< 
<fjFes  of  the  vulgar ;  bat  it  "will  not  reoonmaend^ 
unto  the  wise 'and  good.^  Complaisance  pro-^ 
ducet'  good  nature  and  mutual  benevoleneey: 
eUdOttrages  the  thaorous,"^  and  soothes  the  tm^ 
bulent*^  A  eonstai^t  perseverance  in  the  paAhft 
of^tue^  will  gain 'respect.^  Envy  and  wrath 
nhoHen  life;  and  anxiety  bringeth  age  beforei 
its  time.^  Bad  habits  require  immediate  re- 
formation.^ 
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EXKROISBB  IN  PARSINa. — ^No.  ft,' 
Chipfty  on  the  Neuter  Verb,  mfiluding  the  jetb  H^o^ 

Eoonoi  Y  k  no  disgrace ;  it  ist  better  to  live 
on  a  Uttle^  than  to  outlive^  a  great  deal.^  A 
virtuous  educatioxk  Ib  a  better  inheritfinc^  than 
lb  gtea^t  estate.^^  Goo4  and  wise  men  onfy  can 
bj9  real  frienda.^  Eriendship  can  scarce]^,  ex-* 
i»t  where  virtue  is  not  the  foundation.^  He 
that*  swells  in  prosperity,  will  shrink  in  adver- 
rfty,*  To  despair<(  in  adversity  is  madness^E 
Fjom  idleness  arises**  neither  pleasure  nor  ad- 
vai^lage :  we*  must  flee  therefore  from  idleness,*, 
t^e  oertain  parent  of  guilt  and  ruin.^ 

You  must  not  always  rdy  on  promises.* 
The  peaof  of  society  dependeth  on  justice.^ 
He  that*  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.^® 
He  that*  sitteth  with  the  profane  is  fpolish.^^ 
^e  .«oaeh  arrives  daily .^  The  midl  travek 
fast.^:  Kain  fallfi  in  groat  abundance  here«H 
He  sleeps  soundly .^^  She  dances  graceiully,^^ 
I  jrent  to  York.v  He  lives  soberly."  He 
hurHed;  to  his  house  in  the  country.^^  Th&y 
b4iij^d.«»  She  laughed.2i*  He  that*  Uveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth.^  J^othine 
appeal^  to  be'^  so  low  9kn  d  mean  as  lying  and 
dissimulation.^  Yice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.^  Industry  is  the 
road  to  wealth,  and  virtue"*  to  happincas.^ 


*  TheM  yerbs  would  be  active,  were  a  preposition  Joined  to  them. 
ThiM,  **iii««Mded  a(  Um/'  >^ali»imafld«jpon.bin,?  **a»lamkt  at 
mo.*'  In  this  case,  the  prepositioa  must  be  considerod  at  a  part  of  the 
rerb.  ■   •-  •  r 
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Ohieflj  on  the  pMsite  Verb— 49ee  page  86,  hoUnm. 

Yirtne  must  be  formed  and  ^imported  bj 
daily  and  repeated  exertions.^  Yoit  may  m 
didprived  of  honour  and  riohes  agaulst  your 
wiu ;  bnt^  not  of  tirtue  against  yonr  eoheeiit.*' 
Virtue  is  connected  with  eminence  in  every 
liberal  art.*  Many  are  brought  to  nun  bjp 
extravagance  and  dissipation.^  The  best  de- 
signs are  often  ruined  by  unnecessary  delay.'^ 
All  our  recreations  should  be  accompanied  with 
virtue  and  innocence.*  Almost  all  diffionkiee 
may  be  overcome  by  diligence^  Old  frimdt 
are  preserved,  and  new  ones  are  procured^  by  a 
grateM  disposition.*  Words  are  like  arrowsi^ 
ipd  should  not  be  ehot  at  random.* 

A  desire  to  be  thought  learned*  often  pre- 
vents our  improvement.^  Great  merit  is 
often  concealed  under  the  most  unpromising 
appearances.^  Some  talents  are  buried  iii 
the  earth,  and  othei'S  are  properly  employed.^ 
ttuch  misehief  has  offcen  been  presented  by^ 
timely  consideration.^*    True  pleasure  is  «nfy 

50  be  found  in  the  ptiths  of  virtue ;  and  ever^ 
[eviation  from  them  will  be  attended  wim^ 
pain.^  Thatf  friend  is  highly  to  be  respected 
at  411  times,  whose  friendship  is  chiofy  distin-^ 
rtished  in  adversity.^ 


t  OoiiowidiMt  M,  Me  NdlM^  pH^  It. 
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Exercises  in  Parsing. — ^No.  c. 


(aUefly  <m  the  FMihrw  Ywfo— OontiBiMd. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  tban  gratitude :  it  is  accompanied  with 
such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is 
soffipiently  rewarded  hj  the  performance.^* 
Th»  mind  should  he  stored-  with  knowledge 
audi*  oullivated  with  care*^^  A  pardon  was 
obtained  for  him  from  the  Idns.^^  (kr  most 
sanguine  prospects  have  often  oeen  blasted.^* 
Too  sangume  hopes  of  any  earthly  thing  should 
never  be  entertained.^  The  table  of  Diony- 
sius  ,the  t^ant  was  loaded  with  delicacies  of 
every  kin4  y«t  he  could  not  eat.<*^  I  have 
long  been  taught^  that  the  afflictions  of  thisi 
life  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  wei^t  of 
glory  which  awaits  the  virtuous.**^ 

Greats  virtue  is  required  to  beftr  good  for- 
tune than  bad.^  Riches  and  honour  have  al- 
ways been  reserved  for  the  good.^  King  Al- 
fred is  said  to  hEkv:e  divided  the  di^y  and:  night 
mto  three  parts;  eight  hours  were  aLh^ttei 
for  meals  and  sleeper— eight  were  aUott^d  for 
business  and  recreation,  and  eight**  for  study 
i^nd  devotion*^^  All  our  a,ctions  should  l>e 
regul^:ted  by  religion  and  reason.*"  JEtonours,; 
monunients,  and  all  the  works  of  vanity 
and  ambition,  are  demolished  and,  4estToyeol 
by  time;  but  the  reputation  of  wisdom  is 
transmitted  to  posterity.^  These  two  things 
cannot  be  disjoined ;  a  pious  lif^  and  a  happy 
death.^ 


i*4  ENGLISH   GRAMMAR.' 

Exercises  in  Parsing.^— Nj  4j 

Different  RortaofYerbs  in  the  ImperatiTAi  * 

Forget  the  faults  of  others,  and  reniyinber 
your  own.^  fetudy  universal  rectitude,  and 
oherish  religioiis  hope.^  Suit  your  desires  ifh 
Uiingt,'  and  not  things  to  your  desires.'  Cher 
iishvii^tuous  principles,  <and  be  ever  steady  i& 
y^iur  conduct.^  Practise  hunulity,  and  rejeei' 
every  thing  in  dress,  ioarriage,  or  conversation^* 
which  has  any  appearance  of  pride#^  AUoif v 
nothing  I 'to  interrupt  yoiit  public  or  private 
devotions,  except  the  performance  of  soxn^ 
humane  action.^  /^^.i 

'>  **  Ii<»ttrti  to  contemn  all  praito  beittmes, 

f$/  For*  flattery,  is  the  nurse  of  crim^g."' 

Consider  yourself  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  and 
deem  nothing  which*  regards  humanity  unwor- 
thy of  your  notice.*  Presume*  not  in  pros- 
perity, and  despair*  not  in  adversity.*  Be 
kind  and  courteous  to  all,  and  be  not  eager^ 
to 'take  offence  without  just  reason.***  Beware* 
of  ill  ctistdms  ;  they  creep*  upon  Us  insidiously 
and  by  slow  degrees.** 


''iM\. 


*<Ohman,  degenerate  man,  offenJ    omorOt 


V  b^i  i     0OJ  lenrti  of  brtttes»  thy  Maker  to  adttre.*?* 

]^  yotf  i^gionj  (ionii^t  pr^^aiiMi  ^ 
heaven  with  ^i^  honour  able  discharge  if  ft^^^^ 
duties  of  ^active  Iife.^*  Let  your  woJ*ds|iigi'ee' 
iWth  jiyrit^  thoughts,  andj  be  followed  by  you.' 
actions.**  \    "^^       / 

Oo  and  Uam  are  both  in  the  imiotraiive. 
Bee  NoU^  next  page. 


ii'rr.Kfv 
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ExERciSBS  Di;  Parsing.-— No.  <7. 

Different  sorts  of  Verbs  in  the  Imperative — Continued.* 

■    "  -"^d;-  ■  ■  ]•  ■     f 

Let  all  your  thougbtSt  words,  and  actions, 
De  tinotiired'''  with  humility,  nodesty.,^  and 
sandour.^^  Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  efiect- 
aal  cure  to  all  the  wounds  the  world  can 
inflicti*  retire  from  intercourse  with  n*n  to 
intercourse  with  his  Creator.** 

Let  no  reprftach  ma!:e  you*  lay  aside  holi- 
ness; the  frowns  of  tne  world  are  nothing  to 
the'  Bmiler  of  heaven."  Let  reason  a6  before 
"eiitert)riso,  and  counsel  before  every  i^^tioil;^* 
Hear  Ann  read  her  lesson  ■!•  Bid  beir  goi  ii» 
better.®^  You  need  not  hear  her  a  gain  .'"^^  I 
perceive  her  weep.^  I  feel  it  pain  me '-^''  I 
dare  not  go.^  You  behold  him  run.**  W» 
observed  him  walk  off  hastily.^ 

And  that  tongue  of  his,  liiat  bade  the  Romans 
Mark'**^  hun,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas!  It  cried— give^ me  iiome  drink,  TitinMs.* 

Deal  with  another  as  you'd  hare 

Another*  deal  with  you; 
What  you're  unwilling  to  roceiye, 

Be  sure  you  never  do." 


^■? 


Abstain  from  pleasure  and  bear  evil.^  Ex 
^ect  from  your  children  the  same  filial  dutj 
which  you  paid  to  your  parents.^ 


*  Thd  tiezt  yerb  after  bid,  dare,  nud,  make,  tee,  heat,  ftd,  let,  pen 
Vive,  bfUktidf  obeerve,  have,  and  kmwt  is  in  th»  JnJMHet,  htirtps,  U 
xadxrtiooA}  as,  **  The  temp^st-loTiog  raven  Bcarce  darea  (to)  wing  the 
flubicma  doek.'''— I  have  fin^ton  hini  i(«6)  ■^divtirt  the,  money,  Ic.  ^  k 
often  used  alter  the  couiponnd  teiises  of  theee  ybrbs ;  as,  Who^  v'U 
dair  to  advautie,  if  I  saj— stop  T    Them  did  he  make  to  pay  tribute.'^- 
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ExRROiBBs  IN  Parsing. — ^No.  «. 


Th*  NoaiiiMilivi^  tfaooglh  gcnenJlj  placed  b^are  the  verb, 
is  often  pUoed  t^fUr  it;  •qpeoUlly  wh«n  th«  BCKtenoo 
begiiM  with  Mtre^  ihtrt^  fto.,  or  irh«n  (f  or  tkou  if  under- 
stood ;  sad  irheii  s  quettum  is  ssked. 

Among  the  many  enemies  of  friendship  may 
be  reckoned  suspicion  and  disgust.^  Among 
the  great  blessings  and  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion may  be  classed  the  regularities  of  times 
and  seasons.^  Then  were  they  in  great  fear.' 
Here  stands  the  oak.*  And  there  sat  in  a 
window  a  certain  young  man  named  Euty 
chus.^  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as 
the  morning.^  ^Dhen  shalt  thou  see  dearly.^ 
Where  is  thy  brother  ?'    Is  he  at  home  ?* 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  many 
weighty  arguments  for  this  doctrine.^^  Were 
he  at  leisure,  I  would  wait  upon  him.^^  Had 
he  been  more  prudent,  he  would  have  been 
more  fortunate."  Were  they  wise,  they  would 
read  the  Scriptures  daily.^*  I  would  give 
more"*  to  the  poor,  were  I  able.^*  Could  we 
survey  the  chambers  of  sickness  and  distress, 
we  should  often  find  them^  peopled  with  the 
victims  of  intemperance,  sensuality,  indolence, 
aad  sloth.^^  Were  he  to  assert  it,  I  would  not 
believe  it,  because  he  told  a  lie  before.^^  Com- 
ing is  a  vice^  pregnant  with  every  evil;  and 
to  it  are  often  sacrificed  wealth,  happiness, 
and  ev^ry  thing  virtuous  and  valuable.^^  Is 
not  industry  tto  roaid  to  wealth,  and*  virtue* 
to  happiness  ?^* 
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ExsRoisBS  15  Parsing. — ^No./. 

f he  NominatiTe  ia  ofken  at  •  great  distance  from  the  Tcrb* 

That  man'  who  is  neither  elated  by  sneoesSy 
nor  dejected  bj  disappointment,  whose  oonduet 
is  not  mfluenced  by  any  change  of  circumstan- 
ces to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity,  pos- 
sesses true  fortitude  of  mind.^  That  fortitude^ 
which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  pru- 
dence which  has  surmounted  no  difficulties, 
that  Integrity  which  has  been  attacked  by  no 
temptations,— -can  at  best  be  considered  but 
as  gold  not  yet*  brought  to  the  test,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  true  value  cannot  be  assigned.' 

The  man*  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief, 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress,  and 
contrivances  of  rum  ;  whose  mind  never  pauses^ 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings, 
but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  ca- 
lamities of  another ;  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings; 
among  those  who  are™  guilty  without  reward ; 
who  nave  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity, 
norths  calm  of  innocence.^  He  whose  constant 
employment  is  detraction  and  censure;  who 
looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only  to 
publish  them;  will  be  dr^^aded,  hated,  and 
avoided.^ 

He*  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce, 
Bee  worlds  on  worlds'**  compose  one  uniTerse, 
Ohserre  how  system  into  system  mns, 
Whaf*  other  planets  circle  other  sons, 
What  varied  beinfp  people  every  star, 
Magr  tail  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  art. 
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ExBROisBS  IN  Parsing. — ^No.  g. 

The  Infinitive,  or  part  of  a  flentenoe,  being  equal  to  iirlidwl, 
li  oftM  tKe  nomiastife  to  » terb. 

To  be  ashamed  of  the  practice  of  precepts 
which^  the  heart  emhraces,  from  a  fear  of  tjie 
censure  of  the  world, '*'  marks  a  feeble  and  im- 
perfect character.^  To  endure  misfortune  with 
resignation,  and  be&r  it  with  fortitude,  is  ^^' 
the  striking  characteristic  of  a  great  mind,^ 
To  rejoice  in  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creflj- 
tures,  is,  in  a  degree,  to  partake  of  their  good 
fortune;  but  to  repine  at  their  proaperitj, .is 
one  of  the  most  despicable  traits  of  a  narrow 
mind.^ 

To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  pursuits,  is 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  man  of 
merit.*  To  satisfy  all  his  demands,  is  the  way 
to  make  your  child**  truly  miserable.*  To  prac- 
tise virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it.*^  To  be 
at  once  merry  and  malicious,  is  the  sign  of  a 
corrupt  heart  and  a  weak  understanding.^  To 
bear  adversity  well  is  difficult,  but  to  be  tem- 
perate in  prQspprity  is  the  height  of  wisdonj.* 
To  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,,  and 
comfort  the  afflicted, f  are  duties  that  fall  in 
our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives.®  ^o 
dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is*** 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence,^^ 


*  When  nothing  but  an  influitive  precedes  the  verb^^  ,theii  it  is  th« 
inAnttive  that  is  the  nominatiyo  to  tt ;  a^,  lb  play  ii  pleasant.  Bal 
when  tho  infinitive  baa  any  aeMuncts,  its  in  the  senteaMi  ^  drini 
voisan  is  deatli,  it  is  the  part  ot  a  sentence;  for  it  is  notittdfink  thrf 
hd(Mth,hut  to  drink  jpoH^n.  >: 

t  Two  or  uiure  infinitives  require  a  verb  in  Uie  plnraL— Sc>e  P»  1^  * 
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to  ft  tiotftt 

pr^epts 

kr  of  tb© 

and  im- 

une  witli 

,t  mind," 
low-creaj- 
leir  good 
;peritj,.x8 
^  narrow 


irsuits,  19 

i  man  of 

s'the  way 

Tf 0  prac- 

0    To  be 

sign  of  a 

ling.'  To 
o  be  tem- 
■  wisdom.* 
leedy,.  and 
lat  fall  in 
yes.«  Jo 
,ngue,  is*** 


pleasant.    Bui 


ExBROiSBS  IN  PARsma. — ^No.  A. 

The  relatWe  is  the  nominatiTe  to  the  Terb,  when  it  vtandi 
immediately  before  the  Terb. — When  not  cloM  to  tht 
▼erb,  it  is  in  the  objectiye,  and  soTemed  by  tht  verb 
that  eomes  nfUr  it,  or  by  a  prepontion.* 

The  value  of  any  possession  is  to  be  cbieflj 
estimated  by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  tu 
in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need.*  The  veil 
which  covers  *  from  our  sight  the  events  of  fiuc 
ceedinff  years,  is  a  veiP  woven  by  the  !iand  f 
mercy .^  The  chief  misfortunes  that  befall  us 
in  life  can  be  traced  to  some  vices  or  follies 
which  we  have  committed.'  Beware**  of  tbi^fct 
rash  and  dangerous  connections  which  may  af- 
terwards load  you  with  dishonour.*  True  cha- 
rity is  not  a  meteor  which'"  occasionally  glares^ 
but  a  luminary,  which,*  in  its  orderly  and  re- 
gular course,  dispenses  a  benignant  influence.'^ 

We  usually  find  that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit, 
which  the  burds  have  picked.*  Wealth  can- 
not confer  greatness ;  for  nothing*  can  make 
that  'great,  which  the  decree  of  na' iir3  has  or- 
dained to  be  little.^  Justice  consists  not  mere- 
ly in  performing  those  duties  which  the  laws 
of  society  oblige  us  to  perform,  'mt  in  our  duty 
to  our  Maker,  to  others,  a.iid  to  ourselves.' 
True  religion  will  show  its  influence  in  every 
part  of  our  conduct ;  it  is  like  the  sapf  of  a  living 
tree,  which  pervades  the  most  distant  b5iighs«' 

*  An  aduMrbt  or  a  doMM  tietween  two  aMmatf  flraqnently  eoimm  be- 
tween the  relatiTe  and  the  yerb.— The  mle  at  the  top  ki  bnt  a  gtneriU 
rale ;  for  in  Poetry,  in  pwtlcnlar,  the  RdaUvCt  though  not  close  to  the 
Terb,  Is  lometlmee  u  fhe  nominatlTB.  -As  first  line  ot  Poetry,  p.  68> 

t  Sap,  the  o2^.  goTented  by  to  onJerstood  aflw  Wee,  ana  aotee.  Id 
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fiXB|^P|SES  IK  IPaBSINO*— l^O.  i 

When  the  antecedent  and  relr.tiye  are  both  in  the  nomitut 
"iikfit'pi^^  relatit^  is  the  nominattve  to  tibe  v«rb ««r^  i^ 
iioi4  'fb(k  ii^e<^eiit  is  genera^y  Uie  nominMhre  t^  the 

mkifierb,      .  -  *,   i 

£(e  irho  performs  every  part  of  hisbiuaness 
in,  1^  jilue  place  aiid  season,  si^drs  no  paif  <^£ 
ti|i^ :  to  escape  withoat  profit.^  He  thlst  4oe8 
gqp^  ^r  %hp  sake  of  vir^e,  seeljcs  neitibdi^ 
prpfse  iipr  reward,  though  he  is  sure  of  both 
at  ^he  liMtA    Be  that  is  the  aV^ttor  of  a  bad 


acticm,  is  equally  guilty  with  him  ^at  commit 
it.if  l^e  that  overcomes  his  passions,  conquets 
his  greatest  enemies.^  The  conspls^tion  which 
is  (jeriyed  from  a  reliance  upon  {^ovid^ce^ 
ena||^];j^  us  to  support  the  most  severe  taisfor- 
/toSoes.^ 

That  wisdom  which  enlightens  the  under- 
8ta|i#G^g  and  rcforttis  the  life,  is  the  most  valu- 
ab^^^  ^(lose,  and  those  only,  who  have  felt 
tbfijpleastng  influence  of  the  most  genuine  and 
ezafted  friendship,  can  comprehend  its  >  du- 
ties.!; An  err<»r  that  proceeds  from  any  good 
prpoiple,  leaves  no  room  for  resentments* 
ThMirho  raise  envy  wiU  easily  incur  censOre.'' 
H0  ^ho  is  a  strauj^er  to  industry,  may  possess, 
bu^  h^  cannot  enjoy;  he  onlyr  who  is  active 
an^  indj^trioivi  can  experience  roal  pleasure.^^ 
That  W^m^  yho  ip  nei,ther  elated  by  success, 
nor  dejected  by  disappointment,  wnoipie  con- 
duct is  not  influenced  by  any  chang*e  of  ^cum^ 
dtaki^es  to'  deiiintei  from  the  line  of  inti^ty, 
possesses  true  jfonitude  of  niind.^ 


raeLIBH  GRAlfllAft. 
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lilxBRoisES  IN  Parsing. — Ho.j. 

What  i»  equal  to — that  whieh-^w  the  thing  whkh--tM§. 
rep];e8?iits  Itto  Qtuses  ;^-Boinetime8  two  nomtfM^^Mt  ;-i— 
BometimeB  two  o4;ec^tve9 ;— -sometiines  a  ntnqaiiaatiTe  and 
an  objective ; — ^and  Bomf^times  an  objective  and  a  nominft- 
tive.---Sometimes  it  is  an  a^feetive.^^ 

Regard  the  quality,- rather  than  the  qnantitj 
of  what  you  read.^  If  we  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  done'*-*®*-  to-day,  we  over- 
charge the  morrow  with  a  burden  which  be- 
longs not  to  it.^  Choose  what  is  most  fit :  cus- 
x)m  will  make  it  the  most  asreeable.^  Foolish 
» >en  are  more  apt  to  consider  what  they  have 
Ic^st,  than  what  they  possess,  and  to  turn  their 
eyes  on  those  who  are  richer  than  themselves, 
rather  than  on  those  who  are  under  greatei 
dificidties.^ 

What  cannot  be  mended  or  prevented,  musi; 
be  endured-*  Be  attentive  to  what  you  arc 
doing,  and  take  pains  to  do  it  well.*  Whal 
you  do  not  hear  to-day,  you  will  not  tell  to- 
ottorrowJ  Mark  Antony,  when  under  adverse 
circumstances,  paade  this  interesting  remairk, 
*  I  have  lost  aH,  except  what  I  gave  away.*'' 
MskTK  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  m  the  ques- 
iion,  and  not  whatj*  words'*  he  utters.^ 

By  what*  means  fSiall  1  obtain  wisdom? 
See  what*  a  gravet  ^^9  s^^^ted  on  hia  brow  i 


*  Wkatf  h«ro,  and  generally  in  qnw^ns,  to  an  a4|eotlTe,  like  fMMifr 
fai  **  maoiy  a  flnww."-^^»8<nii«titilieHli  it  l«  an  Ma^beMbH :  as,  WMii 

Wkai  i»  8om«tim<n  aM4  ««  a.^  J^vmr»  for  ptrOifi  thasr  flS}ka|:witli 
Udakinii,  «o/krf  with  wrilfnsi  *o^  •ohat  wiOi  r«adiBg»  t  am  w«av|'> 
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ExBROiSBS  IN  Parsing. — ^No.  k. 

Tbe  compound  relatives  whoever  and  whosoever,  are  equal 
to  he  who, 

WJuUever  and  whatsoever  are  eqnal  io  the  thing  which,  and 
represent  two  cases  like  what,  as  on  the  preceding  jpage. 
— Seepage  16,  last  two  notes. 

Whatever  gives  pain  to  others,  deserves  not 
the  name  of  pleasure.^  Whoever  lives  under 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  keeps 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  temper.*  What- 
soever is  set  before  you,  eat.^  Aspire  after  per- 
fection in*  whatever  state  of  life  you  choose.* 
Whoever  is  not  content  in  poverty,  would  not 
be  so  in  plenty ;  for  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  mind.*  Wliatever  is  worth 
doing,  is  worth  doing  well.® 

*  By  whatever  arts  you  may  at  first  attract 
the  attention,  you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable 
dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.^  Whatever  delight,  or  whatever  solace 
is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften  our  fa* 
tigues, — in  thy  presence,  0  Health,  thou  parent 
of  happiness!  all  those  joys  spread  out  and 
flourish.®  *  Whatever  your  situation  in  life 
may  be,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  your 
success,  than  the  acquiremeut  of  virtuous  dis- 
positions and  habits.***  *Whatever  be  the  mo- 
tive of  insult,  it  is  always  best  to  overlook  it, 
and  revenge  it  in  no  circumstances  whatever.^® 

*  Whatever  \a  an  actjeetive  here,  ft>r  it  qoalifles  art%  kt  *  and  wbert 
no  noun  is  after  it,  it  agrees  with  ittngr  understood.  l'bt*S|  Jfhfftum 
naj  be  the  motive,  Ac,  tliat  is,  WbatAT^  Mtf^  tnaj  be. 
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Exercises  in  PARsifra. — ^No.  I, 

VOf  didf  and  Aave,  are  auxiliary  verbs  when  joined  tc 
another  verb ;  but  when  not  joined  to  another  verb,  thej 
are  principal  yerbs,  and  have  auxiliaries  like  the  verb  U 
love. 

He  who  does  not  perform  what  he  has  pro- 
mised, is  a  traitor  to  his  friend.^  Earthly  hap- 
piness does  not  flow  from  riches;  hut  from 
content  of  mind,  health  of  hody,  and  a  life  of 
piety  and  virtue.^  Examples  do  not  authorize 
a  fault.^  If  we  do  not  study  the  Scriptures, 
they  will  nev^er  make  us  wise.^  The  hutlei:  did 
not  remember  Joseph.^  Y6u  did  not  get  enough 
of  time  to  prepare  your  lessons.®  Did  you  see 
my  book  ?^  Do  you  go  to-morrow  ?*  I  do  not 
think  it^  proper  to  play  too  long.®  Did  he  de- 
ceive you  ?^^  He  did  deceive  me."  I  do  not 
hate  my  enemies.^  Wisdom  does  not  make  a 
man'  proud.^ 

Principal. — He  who  does  the  most  good, 
^has  the  most  pleasure.^^  Instead  of  adding  to 
the  afflictions  of  others,  do  whatever*  you  can 
to  alleviate  them.^*  If  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall.^®  If  thou  canst  do  anythinffy 
have**  compassion  on  us,  and  help*  us."  He 
did  his  work  well.^*  Did  he  do  his  work 
well?^**  Did  you  do  what  I  requested  you  to 
do?^  Deceit  betrays  littleness  of  mind,  and 
is  the  resource  of  one  v^ho  has  not  courage  to 
avow  his  failings.^    We  have  no  bread.^ 


*  Have^Juutf  hcu,  halk,  hady  tanCLAacUt,  are  auxiUwlM  <hi1j 
have  the  Fast  Paxtteiple  of  another  ven>  after  them. 
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7d  ENGLISH   aiUMllAB. 

Exercises  |N  Parsing. — ^No.  m. 

The  '▼erb  to  be  has  yeiy  often  an  a^'eetive  after  it;  and 
some  adjeotives  seem  so  closely  combined  with  it,  as  to 
lead  young  people  to  suppose  that  they  have  got  a  pas- 
«.Te  Torb. 

Prudence  and  moderation  are  productiv^i  of 
true  peace  and  comfort.^  If  the  powers  of  re- 
flection were  cultivated'*'  by  habit,  mankind 
would  at  all  times  be  able  to  derive  pleasure 
from  then*  own  breasts,  as  rational  as  it  is 
exalted.^  Learning  is  nreferable  to  riches ;  but 
virtue  is  preferable  to  uoth.^  He  who  rests  on' 
a  principle  within,  is  incapable  of  betrayiBg, 
his  trust,  or  deserting  his  friend.^  Saul  was 
afraid  of  Bavid,^  And  the  men  were  a&aid.^ 
One  would  have  thought  she  should  have  been 
contented.^ 

Few  things  are  impracticable  in  themselves.* 
7o  study  without  intermission  is  impossible : 
relaxation  is  necessary ;  but  it  should  be  mode- 
rate** The  Athenians  w^re  conceited  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.^® 
We^  are  indebted  to  our  ancestors  for  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty .^^  Many  things  are  worth 
inquiry  to  one  man,  which  are  not  so  to  an- 
other.^ An  idle  person  is  a  kind  of  monster 
in  the  creation,  because  all  nature  is  busy  about 
him.^*  Impress**  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  is  s9.cred.^^  £[e  was  unfortunate^  be- 
cause he  was  inconsiderate.^^  She  is  conscious; 
of  her  deficiency,  and  wiU  therefore  be  busy.^^ 
I  am  ashamed  of  ypu.^^    She  is  sadly  forlorn.^ 


W^pWt  l^BIWBffifl^Mipr  wk  wW^ 
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BxftROISBS  IN  I^ARSINO. — ^No.  ft. 

1.  A«tif«  flAd  neuter  Terbe  jire  often  oonjogated  with 
their  Frumi  Farticiple  Joined  to  the  yerb  to  6e.* 

2.  A  noun  is  always  understood,  when  not  expressedt 
•fte^  acyeetHes  and  acyeetlTe  pronouns;  such  m^  few, 
ma^t  tki»i  that,  allf  eaehf  every,  either. — See  p.  14{k»  under 
Th^,  thou, 

1*  WkiW  I  am  reading,  yon  Bhould  be  list^ 
ening  to  vhat  I  read.^  He  was  <l^liTeiin|| 
bis  speech  when  I  left  the  honse.^  They  Imve 
been  writiT*g  on  botany.^  He  might  have  been 
rismg  to  i>»diinence.^  I  have  been  writing  ai 
letter,  and  I  am  jisit  going  to  send  it  away> 
She  was  walking  by  herself  when  I  met  Im^ 
We  fure  perishing  with  hunger ;  I  am  willing: 
thetefore  to  surrender.^  We  should  always 
be  learning.^  A  good  man  is  always  study^ 
to  be  better.'  We  were  hearing  a  sermon 
yesterday.^® 

2»  Those  only  are  truly  great  who  are  reallir 
good."  Few  set  a  proper  value  on  their  tin^."* 
Those  who^  despise  the  admonitions  of  their 
friends,  deserve  the  mischiefs  which^  their  own 
obstinacy  brings  upon  them.^  Among  the^ 
many  social  virtues  which  attend  the  praoiaee 
of  true  religion,  that  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  ^^  Love  no 
interests  but  those  of  truth  and  virtne.^^  Such 
as  are  diligent  will  be  rewarded.^^  I  saw  a 
thousand.^^  Of  all  prodigality,  that  of  tim^  19 
the  wors ti^^  Some  are  naturally  ^imid' ;  and 
some  bold  and  active;  for  all  are  not  alike.^ 


iiiia'tii 


.'.!' 


•  Many  wordi  both  in  Uig  kbA  «I  art  mw*  «UwtlT«s. 
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ExERoisBS  IN  Parsing. — ^No.  o. 

The  Pa»t  Tartie^U  has  uniformly  either  «  relaiiTe  of 
personal  pronoun,  with  some  part  of  the  rerb  to  b$  nndtr- 
stood  before  it* 

"Make  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures' 
your  daily  practice  and  concern ;  and  embrace 
the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  as  the  real 
oracles  of  Heaven,  and  the  dictates  of  that 
Spirit  that  cannot  lie.^  Knowledge  softened 
with  complacency  and  good-breeding,  wil^ 
make  a  man  beloved  and  admired.^  Gratitude 
and  thanks  are  the  least  .returns  which  chil- 
dren can  make  to  their  parents  for  the  num- 
berless obligations  conferred  on  them.'  Pre- 
cepts have  uttle  influence  when  not  enforced 
by  example.^  He  is  of  all  human  beings  the 
happiest  who  has  a  consciencef  untainted  by 
guilt,  and  a  mind  so  wellf  regulated  as  to  be 
able  .to  accommodate  itself  to  whatever  the 
wisdom  of  Heaven  shall  think  fit  to  ordain.^ 
Mere  external  beauty  is  of  little  estimation; 
and  "deformity,  when  associated  with  amiable 
dispositions  and  useful  qualities,  does^  not 
preclude  our  respect  and  approbation.^  True 
honour,  as  defined  by  Cicero,  is  the  concur- 
rent approbation  of  good  men.^  Modesty 
seldom  resides  in  a  breast  not  enriched  with 
nobler  virtues.*         ^ 


*  It  is  often  difBcult  to  supply  tbe  right  part  of  the  rerb  to'he.  An 
tdeerb  Is  often  understood.  The  tcope  of  the  passage  must  ^fetennhie 
what  paft  of  <o  &e»  and  what  adetrbf  when  an  adverb  is  necessaiy, 
■bonld  be  surolied ;  for  no  general  rule  fbr  this  can  be  given. 

4^  The  nsi  Trntt  has  always  a  nom.  either  expressed  or  eaailj  • 
■ndemtobd;  but  the  Past  Paai,  has  no  n(«n.-~See  J&y,  p.  81,  N«.  103. 

t  WUsbidU  and  rtyiih/arf  are  a^ecttrea  here. 
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ExBRCiSBS  IN  Parsing. — No*  a. 

On  the  Past  Partioiple— Continued  from  last  page. 

An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things, 
appears  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination : 
he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  mag- 
nitude; and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles 
less.®  Economy,  prudently  and  temperately 
conducted,  is~  the  safeguard  of  many  virtues ; 
and  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  favourable  to 
exertions  of  benevolence.^® 

The  lovely  young  LaTinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortuae  smiled  deoeitful'  on  her  birth : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save*  innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widowed  mother,  feeble,  old, 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vah  '^ 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  concealed."    . 

We  find  mani^  placedf  in  a  world  Vhere  he 
has  by  no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events 
that  happen.^^  Attention  was  given  that  they 
should  still  have  sufficient  meansf  left  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  military  service,^ 
Children  often  labour  more  to  have  the  words  in 
their  booksf  imprinted  on  their  memories,  than"^ 
to  have  the  meaningf  fixed  in  their  minds.^* 


*  Sane  may  be  ooniidered  as  a  pnpottticn  here.— See  K.  No.  140. 

t  In  many  caaea,  the  Inflintire  to  be  iB  andentood  before  the  Past 
Participle.  Though  the  verb  that  Jbllowa  Have,  dartt  Ac,  ia  bi  tha 
InfinitiTe,  to  ii  inadtniwdble,  and  where  to  ia  inadmiiMrfMe^  the  he  that 
follows  It  is  iDaidmiaaiUa  toa-41an  to  U  placecl,— umAiui  to  H  VXk, 
A«r>See  Syn  B.  d 
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Ei^KRGiSBS  IN  Parsing. — ^No.  p. 

Sapplj  all  the  words  that  are  andorstood.  _The  infinitiTe 
to  64  or  to  ha^e,  is  often  understood. — Not  supplying 
what  is  underiitood  after  than  and  cu^  is  firequently  the 
cause  of  error. 

Disdain^  even  the  appearance  of  falsehood. 
Hot  allow  even  the  image  of  deceit  a  place  inj 
^6i3t£  mind.^  Those*  who  want  firmness  and 
foriitfiide  of  mind  seem  born  to  enlist  under  a 
l^adet,  d>ild  are  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of  ac- 
cident.^ They  lost  their  mother  when  very* 
young«^  Of  all  my  pleasures  and  comforts, 
none  have  been  so  durable,  satisfactory,  and 
unalloyed,  as  those  derived  from  religion.* 

For  once  npon  a  Taw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
CflBsar  says  to  me,  <'  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  huw 
Leap''*  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?*'• 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  formed ; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.* 

Is  noi  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  she?^ 
Only  on  the  throne  shall  I  be  greater  than 
thou.'  We  were  earlier  at  church  than  they. • 
I  have  more  to  do  than  he.^^  He  is  as  diligent 
as  his  brother."  I  love  you  as  well  as  him.^ 
Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good  desert, 
and  of  indispensable  obligation :  not  the  crea- 
ture of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutable; 
not  local  or  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and 
a'iii'iqtiity  wilh  the  divine  mind;  not  a  mode  of 
e^saljton^  but  everlastiiig  truth  ;npt  ^eMu  i- 
.*nt  on  power,  bui  the  guide  of  aU  power.** 
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£xERcisBs  nr  pAnsim, — No.  q. 

H.  I^lie  objeotive  idfter  an  aotiTe  Torb,  eepeoially  when  • 
relatiTe,ie(  often  or*  leratood. 

2.  Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  improperly  omittedi  and 
mui^t  be  supplied. 

1.  He  that  moderates  his  desires,  enjoys  the 
best  happiness  this  world  can  afford/  Few 
reflections  are  more  distressing  than  those  we. 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude.^  The  more  true 
merit  a  man  has,  the  more  does  he  applaud  it 
in  others.^  It  is  not  easj  to  love  tho^e  we  do 
not  esteiem.^  Our  good  or  bad  fortune  depends 
on  the  choice  we  make  of  our  friends.'  An  over- 
cautious attention  to  avoid  evils  often  brings 
thiem  upon  us;  and  we  frequently  run  head- 
long into  misfortunes  by  the  very  means  we 
pursue  to  avoid  them.*  He  eats  regulaHy, 
drinks  moderately,  and  reads  often.^  one  sees 
and  hears  distinctly,  but  she  cannot  write." 
Let  him  labour  with  his  hands,  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth." 

2.  For  reformation  of  error,  there  were  that 
thought  itP  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  instruct 
them.^®  There  have  been  that  have  delivered 
themselves  from  their  misfortunes  by  their 
good  conduct  or  virtue." 

Who  lire  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor; 
Who  live  to  fancy  rarely  can  be  rich." 
Who  steals  my  purse  Bteald  trash." 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hath^  and  not 
aeodrdlng  to  thiit  he  hath  not.^^ 


76  BNOLISH   GRAMMAR. 

ExBROiSBS  IN  Parsing.—No.  r. 

1.  The  objeotiTe  generally  comes^  ajfUir  the  yerb  t]|at 
goTems  it,  but  when  a  relative,  and  in  some  other  oases,  U 
oomes  btfore  it. 

2.  When  two  objeotiyes  follow  a  Verb,  the  thmfflB  gov 
emed  by  the  verb,  and  the  jptrsan  by  a  prepoeition  tinder 
stood. 

1.  Me  ye  have  bereaved  of  my  children.' 
Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.'  Him 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship  declare  I  unto 
you.*  Them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hinioier- 
.ed.*  Me  he  restored  to  mine*  oflfice,  and  him 
he  hanged.^  Those  who  have  laboured  to 
make  us  wise  and  good,  are  the  persons  ^^hom 
we  ought  particulai'ly  to  love  and  respect.* 
The  cultivation  of  taste  is  recommended  by  the 
happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to  pro- 
duce on  human  life.^  These  curiosities  we  have 
imported  from  China.* 

2.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all.*    Who 

fave  thee  this  authority  ?^^  Ye  gave  me  meat.^^ 
[e  gave  them  bread  from  heaven.^*  Give  me 
understanding.^*  Give  me  thine*  heart.^* 
fFriend,  lend  me  three  loaves.^*  Sell  me  thy 
birth-right.^*  Sell  me  meat  for  money.^^  1 
will  send  you  corn.^*  Tell  me  thy  name.^' 
He  taught  me  grammar.^  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  aloue.^^  Bring  me  a 
candle.^  Get  him  a  pen.^  Write  him  a  let- 
ter.^    Tell  me  nothing  but  the  truth.^ 


•  Mint,  %  powcMlTe  prononn,  naed  here  for  my,  tiftkine  is  for  fh^, 
+  Fritni  la  the  uoininatiTe,  fc  he  is  named,     Suppiljr  tiie  «Uipii» 
thai,  0  thou,  who  art  myfiiend,  lend  me,  Ae. 
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ce,  and  him 


EXBROISES  IN  PARSINa. — No.  «. 

1.  The  poets  often  use  an  atl^ective  Ma  twum;  and  aome- 
limes  join  an  tu^'ective  to  their  new-made  noun. 

2.  They  sometimes  improperly  use  an  o^^VctiM  for  an  ad' 
verb. 

8.  Though  the  adjectiye  generally  oomet  btfd^r*  the  nonn, 
it  is  Bomet&mes  placed  q/ter  it. 

1.  And  where  He  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy.' 

Who  shall  attempt  with  wandering  feet 
The  darkj^uiibottomed)  infinite  abyss, 
And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncof^th  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings, 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive* 
The  happy  isle  ?^ Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii.  404 

2.  Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought : 
And  thus  the  god-like  angel  answered  mild} 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  iTriends 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful  on  her  birth. 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come 
To  wing  my*  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  with  new  powerS;   . 

Will  rising  wonders  sing.* 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

Th'  illumined  mountain.' Gradual  sinks   the 

Into  a  perfect  ctJm.*  [breeze 

Each  animal,  conscioui?  of  some  danger,  fled 
Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man.® 

3.  But  I  lose  myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable.* 

Pure  serenity  apace 


Induqes  thought  and  conteoipktion  still. 


10 


*  The  poets  aSten  ye>rj  hnproperly  omit  the  pnj,;y)h''hK^ 
Ere  he  arrive  at  the  happy  isle."    And  again,  "  .'V-^  ' 

(rcumq>ection,'  for,  need  n/all  eircumspcotion. 
4^  After  tl.'n,  th«  Preface,  with  many  otltor  parts  M  ^ 

May  be  need  a9  audit^onal  exercises  on  Parsing. 


Jt  sh'jnld  bOL 
1  \  '4  need  all 


-uniar. 
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A  SHORT  EXPLANATION  OP  SOMl?  OF  TUB 
TERMS  USED  IN  THE  GRAMi\SAR. 


IfomimUtMf  niunliig. 

J\i^mtiv0t   poMWMoff,   MoogUif 

to. 
OlffeeUvet  the  oMMt  apon  which 

^a  acttr*   rerb   oi;  preposition 

t«rmlDAt«M. 
Oampariaon,  a  oouipadng  of  qaali- 

tiufl. 
PaiUive,  th«  quality  without  ex- 

ceM. 
Cbmparattvt,  a  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree of  the  quality. 
SuperUUivej  the  higheet  or  lowest 

degree  of  the  quality. 
/V^/txtiM,  placing  before. 
FVrtonaf,  belongiug  to  poraoos. 
Relative,  rclatiog  to  auother. 
Antecedent^  the  word  going  befbre. 
Demonstrative,  pointing  out. 
Distributive,    dividing     into    por- 

tiOUM. 

htd^nite,  undefined,  not  limited. 

hUerrvgative,  asking.  [object. 

TiransUivs,  (action)  passing  to  an 

Intransitive,  (action)  confined  to 
the  actor;  passlug  witliin. 

Auxiliary,  helping. 

Ckn^jugate,  to  give  all  the  princi^  iii 
portH  of  a  Terb. 

Mood  or  Mode,  form  or  manner  of 
a  verb. 

Indicative,  declaring,  indicating 

Boteniial,  having  {rawer,  or  will. 

Sul\)unctive,  Joined  to  another  un- 
der »  condition. 

Negative,  no,  denying. 

.^rmative,  yes,  asserting. 

^^miscuiius,  mixed. 

ImperaUv*,  commanding. 


Infinitive,  without  llmfti. 

Iknte,  the  time  of  tv^ting  or  rafl^ 

ing. 
Ptesmt,  the  time  tbett  now  la. 
Pmt.  the  time  itast. 
Ptrfed,  qnite  comploted,  finished, 

and  past. 
Pluperfect,    more     than    perfect 

quite  fliiitrbed  some  tiuie  ago. 
t\iture,  tiino  N>  come. 
ParUcipU,    pbrtaking    of    other 

parts. 
Regular,  according  to  mlai 
Irreffvlar,  not  according  to  rnlsi 
P^ective,    wanting    soma    of   iti 

parts. 
Cbpulative,  Joining. 
Disjunctive,  disjoining. 
Anruixed,  Joined  to. 
Governs,  acts  upon. 
Preceding,  going  before. 
Intervene,  to  come  between. 
Unity,  one— several  acting  aa  one. 
Oontinffeney,  what  may  or  may  not 

happen;  uncertainty. 
Plurality,  more  than  one.    , . 
Futurity,  time  to  come. 
Omit,  to  leave  out,  not  to  do. 
Ellipsis,  a  leaving  out  of  some 

thing. 
Mscellaneoua,  mixed,  of   variont 

kinds. 
Oardinal,*  principal,  or  fundamen- 
tal. 
Ordinal,f    numbered     In     thidr 

order. 
Vhiverial,  extending  tc  alL 
Ambiguitjf,  uncert«unty  which  of 

the  two  it  is. 


*  The  Onrdincd  Numbers  are,  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seveUf 
eight,  nine,  ten,  Ac. ;  from  the  first  three  are  formed  the  adverbs  onoe^ 
tvrice,  thrice. 

t  The  Ordinal  Numbers  are.  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteitt^,  fourtemtii, 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth, 
twenty-first,  twentynsecond,  Ac. 

From  tWiiti  are'  fnrmeti  adverbs  of  order;  as.  First,  secondly,  thirdly, 
fbnrthly,  fifthly,  sixthly,  seventhly,  eighthly,  ninthly,  tenthly,  elerenthly, 
twelfthly,  thtrt^Dthly,   foortoenthly,  fifteenthly,   sixteentbly,   seven* 
teenthly,  eightaenthly>  oineteenthly,  twentiethly,  twenty-firstly,  twenty 
MJCMudly,  4e. 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax  it  that  part  of  Grammar  which  trea)^ 
of  the  proper  arrangenient  amd  conneeiiim 
of  worae  in  a  sentence.* 

A  eentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  making 
complete  sen^e  ;  as,  John  is  happy, 

Sentences  are  either  simple  or  compound : 

A  simple  sentence  contains  but  one  subject 
and  one  finitef  verb ;  as,  Life  is  short, 

\  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  connected  by  one  or  more 
conjunctions;  as.  Time  is  short,  but  eternity 
is  long. 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  used  to  ex 
press  a  certain  relation  between  ideas,  without 
affirming  anything ;  as,  In  truth  ;  To  he  plain 
with  you. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence,  are, 
the  subject,  (or  nominative,)  the  attribute,  (or 
verb,)  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of; 
the  attribute  is  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied ; 
and  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such  ac- 
tion. 


*  Syntax  prinol|MUy  ooastots  of  two  parts,  Ooncord  and  Gbeemment. 

Cbnoord  is  the  agreement  whi<^  one  word  has  with  another,  In  nimi> 
bar,  gender,  oaae,  or  person. 

Government  Is  that  powar  which  one  part  of  speech  haa  orer  another. 
In  datemdoing  its  mood,  tens^  or  case. 

t  Finite  verbs  are  those  to  which  nnmber  and  perKm  appertain.    Tha 
h^niHve  mood  has  no  respect  to  nnmiier  or  person. 
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BULE  I. 

A  verb  mtut  agree  with  iU  nominative  in  number  an 
peraon;  as,  Thou  readest;  He  re^ds ;  We  read. 

Exercises. 

I  loves  reading.  A  soft*  answer  turn  away 
wrath.  We  is  but  of  yesterday  and  knowest 
nothing.  Thou  shall  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil.  The  days  of  man  is  but  as  grass. 
AH  things  is  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  oB 
him  with. whom  we  has  to  do.  AH  things 
was  created  by  him.  *  In  him  we  live  and 
moves.  Frequent  commission  of  crimes  harden 
his  heart.  In  our  earliest  youth  the  contagion 
of  manners  are  observable.  The  pymmids  of 
Egypt  has  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  The  number  of  our  days  are  with  thee. 
A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facilitate 
Improvement.  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects 
charm  the  eye.  A  few  pangs  of  conscience, 
now  and  then  interrupts  his  pleasure,  and 
whii^ers  to  him  that  he  once  had  better 
thoughts.  There  is  more  cultivators  of  the 
earth  than  of  their  own  hearts.  Nothing  but 
vain  tind  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in 
purple  are  happy.  There's  two  or  three  of  as 
who  have  seen  the  work. 

t  Him  and  her  were  of  the  same  age. 


—^ 


*Riil«.  AnAe(jecii9eaffneawithamnininffeiidUrf^numberfmmiea»$i 

M|  A  good  man. ; — As  the  adjective,  in  Engluih,  ia  not  varied  on  a» 

coant  of  gendeTf  number^  aad  Mue.  this  rule  it  of  Utthi  importanoe. 

t  Role.  TfiA  ttUfjeet  qf  a  verb  wavid  be  in  tht  nominative ;  thii%  Htm 
And  her  were  married;  should  be,  Ek  and  the  were  marriod. 

4^  All  those  Notet  at  the  bottom  that  have  Seercitet  in  the  text| 
are  to  be  eommitted  to  nemory,  and  a|>plied  lilce  the  Rules  at  the  top 
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imbtf  <M 


rn  away 
knowest 
ultitude 
1,8  grass, 
eyes  ofl 

things 
Lve  and 
I  harden 
)ntagi|>n 
imids  of 
bousand 
ith  thee, 
acilitate 

objects 

iscience, 

re,   and 

better 

of  the 
ling  but 
persons. 

thed  in 

so  of  us 


irtTLB  IL 

An  aetioe  verb  govemt  the  ofy'ectm  Mue;  as,  We  love 
him;  He  lotes  m.* 

EXBROISES. 

He  loves  we.  He  and  they  we  know,  but 
who  art  thou?  She  tiiat  is  idle  and  mischidw 
ous,  reprpye  iaharply.  Ye  only  have  I  knowii^. 
Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try.  He  who  com- 
mitted the  offence  thou  shouldst  correct,  not  I 
who  am  innocent. 

JElsteeming  theirselves  wise,  they  became 
fools.  Upon  seeing  I  he  turned  pale.  Hav- 
ing exposed  himself  too  much  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  he  soon  lost  an  arm  in  the  action. 

The  man  whof  he  raised  from  obscurity  is 
dead.  Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely? 
They  are  the  persons  who  we  ought  to  re- 
spect. Who  having  not  seen  we  love.  They 
who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury 
has  corrupted,  are  not  happy. 

X  Repenting  him  of  his  design.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  agree  his  conduct  with  the 
principles  he  professes.  Go,  flee  thee  away 
mto  the  land  of  Judea*  •  '^^ 

§  I  shall  premise  with  two  or  three  general 
observations.  He  ingratiates  with  some  by 
traducing  others. 


in«4  on  a» 
anoe. 
thiii»  Htn 

Inth*  text, 


poMtmt  u,    (Mr.  Mum^'it  oth  rule  u  miiMCMau7.-»flM  No.  A.,  p.  65.) 
j^Bolo  I«    l^mkr  verb$  do  not  wtmU  qf  on  tS^eetive  after  them; 

thus,   R^ieating  Mw   of  his   desi^  $hMUd  be,  Bcpenting  of  feli 

docdnn. 
2  Rule  n.  AcHm  tarbt  do  not  admU  iff  a  prmotUkn  afltr  themf 

thii%  I  miMt  premlM  vWt  tti(«o  drcamBtanou,  tkotM  be,  I  moat  p^ 

luiae  ihrc*  lircunuiUuiouik 

F  .1. 1.. 


^ 
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Pr^otiHont  govern   ih*   olfjkethe  cni€;   as,  To  whom 
maoh  is  giyen,  of  km  maoh  shall  be  reqii|r«|^^ 

S^BBOIBBB^   - 

To  ^hp  trill  you  give  that  pe^  ?  Will  you 
go  with  I?  Without  I  ye  can  do  i^pthing. 
Withhold  not  goo4  from  they  to  who  it  i?  dufi. 
With  who  do  you  live?  Grejat  friei^dstiip  suh- 
sists  between  ho  an^  I*  He  can  dp  npthiifigi 
of  hisself.  They  willingly,  and  of  theirselveEf, 
endeavoured  to  make  up  the  difference.  He 
laid  the  suspicion  upon  somehody,  I  kaiow  not 
who,  in  the  company. 

*  Who  do  you  speak  to?  Who  did  they 
ride  with?  Who  dost  thou  serve  under*? 
Flattery  can  hurt  none  but  those  who  it  is 
a^eeable  to.  It  is  not  I  thou  art  engaged 
with.  It  was  not  he  that  they  were  so  angry 
with.  Who  did^t  thou  receive  that  intelligence 
from?  The  person  who  I  travelled  with  has 
sold  the  horse  which  he  rode  on  during  our 
journey.  Does  that  boy  know  who  he  speaks 
&>  ?   I  hope  it  is  not         ou  art  displeased  with. 

t  He  is  quite  unacquainted  with,  ^ and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  upon,  that  subject. 


<*  Bnle  I.  Tht  pr^fotition  tlumld  he  placed  imfMdiatdy  b^brt  the  reUk 
tine  which  it  govenu ;  as,  To  whom  do  you  speak? 

nie  preposition  is  often  sepanitod  from  me  rdative;  but  though  thir 
Ib  pirhaps  tmowable  in  familiar  conversation,  yet,  in  solemn  compoei 
tion,  the  placing  of  the  preposition  immediately  before  the  relative  it 
more  persj^nons  and  elegant. 

f  Role  I|.  it  it  itteUgant  to  conned  two  prewaitUmt,  or  imc  and  an 
meUoe  vcr^  with  the  $ame  noun;  for  example,  Hiey  were  refnsed 
Mitranee  into,  ttnd  forcibly  driven  from,  the  house;  should  be,  thej 

w«re  reftued  entrance  into  the  fiouse,  and  forcibly  driven  from  it. • 

I  wrote  toi  and  warned  bim;  ihoidd  de,  I  wrote  to  him  and  warned 
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RULE  rv. 

Two  or  more  smgular  noun*  coupled  with  ahp,  require  a 
verb  and  pronoun  in  the  plural ;  as, — James  and  Jolm  are 
good  boys ;  for  they  are  busy.* 

Two  or  more  singular  nouns  separated  by  OB  or  nob, 
require  a  verb  and  pronoun  in  the  singular  ;  as,— James  or 
Jolm  it  duz.'l' 

EXERCISSS* 

Socrates  and  Plato  was  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  Greece.  The  rich  and  poor 
meets  together.  Life  and  death  is  ih  the  power 
of  the  tongue.  The  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
ference was  agreed  on.  Idleness  and  ignorance 
is  the  parent  of  many  vices.  John  and  I  reads 
hotter  than  you.  Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness, 
dwells  with  the  golden  mediocrity.  Luxurious 
living  and  high  pleasures  hegets  a  languor  and 
satiety  that  destroys  all  enjoyment.  Out  of  the 
same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. 

Neither  precept  nor  discipline  are  so  forcible 
as  example.  Either  the  boy  or  the  girl  were 
present.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  The  modest  virgin,  the  prudent 
wife,  or  the  careful  matron,  are  much  more  ser- 
viceable in  life  than  pettiooated  philosophers. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  Satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder.  Man 
is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch, 
which  move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 


*  And  is  the  onfy  coi^Tmction  that  combines  the  agency  of  two  or 
more  into  one;  tot,  as  well  as  never  dooa  that;  but  meroly  states  ei 
lort  of  comparison;  thus,  *< Caesar,  as  \\'ell  as  Cicero,  loas  elo<^uetit.'* 
—  Wth  is  aometimes  used  for  and. — Suo  AliscrJlaneaus  Obaervattottt,  i^ 
lU  Hud  142. 

t  Or  aud  nor  are  the  uiUy  cojajuuctions  applicable  to  this  lulo. 
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RULE  V. 

Coiy'unetioM  couple  the  tame  mc^di  and  tenees  <if  terhti 
M, — Do  good  and  teek  peace. 

Coiyunctiona  couple  the  same  eases  of  twuiM  and  pro' 
nouru;  Mf — JTe  and  /  are  happy. 

Exercises. 

He  reads  and  wrote  well.  He  or  me  must 
go.  Neither  he  nor  her  can  attend.  Anger 
glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  j.n,  but  will 
rest  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  My  brother 
and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  The  par- 
liament addressed  the  king,  and  has  been  pro- 
rogued the  same  day.  If  he  understands  the 
subject,  and  attend  to  it,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
of  success.  Did  iie  not  tell  thee  his  fault,  and 
entreated  thee*  to  forgive  him?  And  dost 
thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one,  and 
bringest*  me  into  judgment  with  thee !  You 
and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  re- 
gard, and  to  act  differently,  mark  a  base  mind. 
If  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  is  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  nine- 
ty and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ? 

t  Kank  may  confer  influence,  but  will  not 
necessarily  produce  virtue.  She  was  proud, 
though  now  humble.  He  is  not  rich,  butj  is  re- 
spectable. Our  season  of  improvement  is  short ; 
and,  whether  used  or  not,t  will  soon  pass  away. 


*  The  same  for'n  of  the  verb  must  bo  contiHued. 

f  Coujiinctioiis  frequently  couple  different  moods  and  teiMM  of  verbs; 
Imt  in  the^e  iuntanceH  the  nominative  it)  generally  repeated;  m,  He  VM§ 
return^  but  he  will  not  continide. 

X  TLt«  nouiinative  is  genetHiiy  repented,  even  to  the  same  mood  aod 
tpose,  \vhou  a  contraat  i»  stated  with  InU,  ttoif  or  thouffhy  Ac,  ae  in  thii 
Muteuca. 
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RULE  VI. 

One  verb  ffovemt  another  in  the  infinitive  mood;  as,— 
Forget  not  to  do  good.* 

To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive^  is  not  need  after  the  verb*, 
bid)  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  perceive,  belJbld, 
observe,  have,  and  know.f 

Exercises. 

Strive  learn.  They  obliged  him  do  it. 
Newton  did  not  wish  obtrude  his  discoveries 
on  the  public.  His  penetration  and  diligence 
seamed  vie  with  each  other.  Milton  cannot  be 
said  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic 
poem.  Endeavouring  persuade.  -^We  ought 
forgive  injuries. 

They  need  not  to  call  upon  her.  I  dare  not 
to  proceed  so  hastily.  I  have  seen  some  young 
persons  to  conduct  themselves  very  discreetly. 
He  b^de  me  to  go  home.  It  is  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  which  makes  us  to  approve 
the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other.  We  heard 
the  thunder  to  roll.  It  is  a  great  support  to 
virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
its  patience  and  tranquillity  under  injuries  and 
afiiictions,  and  to  cordially  forgive  its  oppres- 
sors. Let  me  to  do  that.  I  bid  my  servant 
to  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  I  need  not  to  so- 
licit him  to  do  a  kind  office. 


*  The  inflnitlTe  mood  ii  frequently  sovemed  by  nouitu  and  at^McUva , 
as,  They  have  a  desin  to  learn ;  Worthy  to  be  loived.  For^  bdbre  th4 
infinitiye^  Ib  nimecessary. 

Let  govemB  the  objective  uaie;  ms,  fiec  him,  beware. 

t  7b  is  generally  used  after  the  im'ssl've  of  these  Terbe,  exc^t  let, 
as,  He  was  vuuh  to  beUeve  U;  He  u<cu  let  go;  and  Bometimes  after  tht 
active,  in  the  past  tense,  especially  of  Aaoe,  a  princiiwl  vorb;  aa,  I  hoi 
to  VMtik  all  the  way. — See  p.  61,  6. 

The  iiffimtt6im  la  often  independent  of  the  rat  of  the  sentenoe;  aa 
lb  j^fWMcl;  3b  o«f|/b»  iA«  ItmMi  I  was  in  fiMilt 
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RULE  VIL 

When  two  nouns  come  together  eignifymg  differmt  thingt^ 
the  former  ia  put  in  the  poeseesive  case  ;  as — John's  book ; 
on  eagler''  wings ;  his  heart. 

When  two  nouns  come  together  signifying  the  ef^nu 
thing,  they  agree  in  case ;  as,  Cicero  the  orator;  The  city 
EdinburgL 

Exercises* 

Pompeys  pillar.  Virtues  reward.  A  mans 
oianner's  frequently  influence  his  fortune.  Asa 
his  heart  was  perfiect  with  the  Lord.  A  moth- 
er ^  tenderness  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures 
gifts  for  mans  advantage.  Helen  her  heauty 
was  the  cause  of  Troy  its  destruction.  Wis- 
doms precepts  are  the  good  mans  delight. 

^  Peter's,  John's,  and  Andrew's  oocupatios 
was  that  of  fishermen.  He  asked  hifi  father's, 
as  well  as  hin  mother's  advice. 

Jesus  feet.  Moses  rod.  Herodiasf  sake* 
Righteousness's  sake^  For  conscience's  sake. 
And  they  were  all  b  iptized  of  him  in  the  river 
of  Jordan. 


*  Rnle.  When  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  poeaeaeite  case^  the 
tqpmtngfhe  with  «  i<  <  n rtexec  '-u  the  Uut,  and  untitrstood  to  the  retl;  am, 
Jane  snd  Lucy^  bookn. 

When  any  words  intf/vene,  the  atffn  (^^'^  -  pottessive  sTtmiid  he  aimtxed 
to  each;  aa,  This  gainv-d  .be  Anna's  as  w«ii  iw  the  people's  approbation. 

f  To  preTent  too  mucb  ;>t'  the  bisring  sound,  th«  s  after  the  apostro- 
phb  fai  generaUy  ofeal^Mxi  whea  the  J^r^  noun  has  an  «  in  each  of  its 
two  last  syllables,  and  ^hi  second  Boun  )'eglB8  with  <;  as,  Jiighteou3' 
ness'  sake;  For  consdenotr"  oake;  Francis^  K-ike. 

It  has  lately  become  common,  when  the  nominative  stognlar  ends  in 
«,  or  M,  to  form  the  possessive  b;  omitting  the  s  after  the  apostrophe ; 
as,  James'  boe^  Miss'  sJiees,  instead  of  Jastms's  boaky  Jmss^s  moes. 
1Mb  is  impn^r.  Pat  these  phnnes  into  qtiestions,  and  then  tiiagr 
will  appear  ridiculoua^  Is  this  book  Jame^  /  Are  these  shoes  JKn'  f 
Nor  are  the^,  \em  HiK'aalous  without  the  interro||:»tory  form ;  aa^  This 
book  is  James'.  Ac. — K.  l-)5-6-7. 

We  MOiuetimeH  use  qf  instead  o*  ik&  <m>o«tryifhe  and  n ;  thus  we 
say,  The  wi!»dk>m  of  S(KnU^^,  ratbor  than  ,*<"ri«*j'y«  wixdom.  In 
wmte  uitit^Miices  we  use  fchir  -tf  and  the  poMHsaive  WririBaiiw  to ;  as,  It 
ti  a  i^mcoves-T  if  ^  Imik:  yhvtp*i''i,  that  Is,  tm»  qf  Sir  Issnc  Newttm's 
disco v^cies.    A  ^tura  n;  Tvif  trimA,  smmas  •  "I'O'wil  of  Idn ;  but 
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BULE  VIII. 

When  a  noun  •/  fituUUude  eonveyt  unltj  of  idea,  tho 
verb  and  pronoun  thouid  be  ringular ;  aa,^The  olaas  wot 
large. 

When  a  Wiun  of  multUudo  eonoope  plurality  of  idee^  the 
verb  and  pronoun, should  be  plural;  as.  My  people  do  not 
Mosider ;  thsif  IkaVd  noit  ibiothi  me. 

StBttOISE^. 

The  meeting  were  well  attended.  The  peo- 
ple has  no  opinion  of 'its  own.  Send  the  multi- 
tude away,  that  it  may  go  and  buy  itself  bread. 
The  people  was  very  numerous.  The  conncil 
was  not  unanimous.  The  flock,  and  not  the 
4eece,  are,  r  r  ought  to  be,  the  objects  of  tiie 
4hepherd's  care.  When  the  nation  complain^ 
the  Tulers  should  listen  to  their  voice.  The 
regiment  consist  of  a  thousand  men.  The  multi- 
tude eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief  good. 
The  parliament  are  dissolved.  The  fleet  were 
seen  sailing  up  the  channel.  Why  do  this 
generation  seek  after  a  sign  ?  The  shoal  of 
herrings  were  immense.  The  remnant  of  the 
people  were  persecuted.  The  committee  was 
divided  in  its  sentiments.  The  army  are 
marching  to  Cadiz.  Some  people  is  busy^  anjl 
yet  does  very  little.  Never  were  any  nation 
so  infatuated.  But  this  people  who  Knoweth 
not  the  law  are  cursed. 


puceoo,nA 


A  pfctnre  of  ay  fiien^St  UMttni  »  portntl  of  i 
tiiat  it  belongs  to  my  fHeod. 

As  preciae  rolea  fbx  the  lbnntttio&  of  tiM  pOMttwltn  oiM^  lb  all 
dtuatioDH,  can  scarqely  be  flpiven,  I  ahall  merdy  BiilijoiB  a  ftiw  eorrtd 
eitamples  for  the  t^dpU's  i&iltation;  thvB,  I  left  the  parcel  at  AiidA'f 
the  bookseller;  ^Tne  Lord  Mayor  of  London*8  authority;  for  David 
t^iy  father's  sake ;  Ue  took  refuge  at  the  gqvemor'^,  th«  Mhq'm  xefff- 
seiitattve;  Whoae  dot;  did  be  emalatef  ISe  «Bo|nilated  deiar'l^  ttit 
nmtest  MD<^  of  %TMlifimf.—au  wm  note  MkUr  Btila  XH,    ' 
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9%$  9«rh  TO  Bi  thould  have  the  eame  tarn  ■fuir  U  tike  t 
'Jm*  before  U;  m,— I  am  A«;  I  took  •<  to  be  Mm.* 

Exercises. 

It  was  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Be  not 
afraid :  it  i6  me.  It  was  not  me.  It  was  him 
who  got  the  first  prize.  I  &m  sure  it  was  not 
OS  that  did  it.  It  was  them  who  gave  ns  all 
this  trouble.  I  would  not  act  the  same  part 
again,  if  I  were  him.  He  so  much  resembled 
his  brother,  that  at  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be 
he.  Search  the  Scriptures;  for  in  them  jc 
think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  them 
which  testify  of  me. 

I  saw  one  whom  I  took  to  be  she.  Let  him 
be  whom  he  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  Who 
do  you  think  him  to  be  ?  WhoQii  do  men  say 
that  I  am  ?  She  is  the  person  who  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been.  Whom  think  ye  that 
I  am  ?  Was  it  me  that  said  so  ?  I  am  cer- 
tain it  was  not  him.  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  they.  It  might  have  been  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  be  them.  It  was  either  him  or 
his  brother  that  gained  the  first  prize. 

*  When  the  verb  (o  &e  is  nndentood,  it  has  tlw  same  case  after  it 
that  it  has  before  it;  as,  He  seems  the  kader  of  a  party.  I  ^mp 
ymA  him  a  man  of  learning:  tliat  is,  to  !•  the  leader,  £&,  to  be  • 
man,  Ao. 

Pari  qfa  setUmoe  is  sometimes  the  nominative  both  belbre  anA  after 
the  verb  to  he;  as,  His  maxim  was,  "Be  master  of  thy  anger." 

The  verb  to  be  is  often  followed  by  an  ac{feeHve. — See  No.  m. 

Busive  vtrbe  which  signify  uamiag,  and  some  netUer  ver&i^  have  a 
nominative  mtbex  th«ra;  as,  He  sliaU  be  called  Jok$t:  Be  beouiiA  the 
stoM  of  inregolar  passions.     iS(epA«n  died  a  max.j/r  fbr  the  Christian 


me  peettnt  twrbs  adniit  an  efoeeUve  after  timn;  as^  John  wag 
Ini  dMUsd  agfket  tbmk  he  was  promtwfl  tk0ee,  then  hams  oObn^ 
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RULE  X. 

Senimett  that  imply  eontingmey  and  futurity  require  the  • 
ShUifunetive  Mood;  as» — J[f  he   be  alone,  give  him  the 
letter. 

When  eontinyeney  and  fitiurity  are  not  both  impUedj  the 
Indicative  ouyht  to  be  need ;  as, — ■^  he  epeake  as  he  thinks, 
he  majr  safely  be  trusted. 

Exercises. 

If  a  man  smites  his  servant,  and  he  die,  he 
shall  snrely  be  put  to  death.  If  he  acquires 
riphes  they  Will  corrupt  his  mind.  Though 
he  be  high,  he  hath  respect  to  the  lowly.  If 
thou  live  virtuously,  thou  art  happy.  If  thou 
be  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.  If  he  does 
promise,  he  will  certainly  perform.  Oh  I  that 
his  heart  was  tender.  As  the  governess 
were  present,  the  children  behaved  properly. 
Though  he  falls  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast 
down. 

*  Despise  not  any  condition  lest  it  happens 
to  Be  thy  own.t  Let  him  that  is  sanguine 
take  heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care  that 
thou  breakest  not  any  of  the  established  rules. 

):  If  he  is  but  discreet  he  will  succeed.  If 
he  be  but  in  health,  I  am  content.  J£  he 
does  but  intimate  his  desire,  it  will  produce 
3bedience. 


*  The  ezercisM  may  all  be  corrected  by  the  rule  at  the  top.— JST.  201. 

t  Ron  I.  Leet  ana  that  annexed  to  a  command  r^gptire  the  Sutgun^ 
%ve  Mood;  as,  Love  not  sleep,  lut  thou  come  to  poverty.  Take  heed 
hat  thou  rpeak  not  to  Jacob,  either  good  or  bad. 

%  RuLB  II.  If,  vriJth  but  fddomvng  it,  vihen  fultmity  i*  denoiedt  nh 
quires  the  Sidnfunctive  Mood;  as,  ^he  do  bat  tondi  the  hills  they  shall 
smoke.  Bat  when  ftitore  time  u  not  expressed,  the  indkatiTe  oa|^t 
to  be  used. 

In  the  sabjonctiTe^  the  anzfiiaries  thaM,  Mhoidi,  fto,  are  maenSlj 
anderstood;  as,  Thonf^  h^faUf  Le.,  though  he  aftould  tm.  Until 
repentauea  eompoet  hia  miiML  L  9^  until  r«pentaop»  fJkoB  oompoae..— 
SuK.36^ 
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RULE  XL 

SofM  eottfunetioni  have  their  correspondent  eo^funelitme , 
thus, — 
Ktither  requires  iVbr  after  it;  •MfN'tilhti  he  nor  his  brothef 

was  in. 
Though Tit;  M,  Though  lie  wfts  rieh,  get  tit  out 

tiakefl,  &o. 

Whether Or;  Whether  he  will  do  it  or  net,  I  oannot  tell. 

Eithfir    Or;*  Either  she  or  her  sister  must  go. 

A»         Ae;  Mine  is  ae  gdod  a«  yours. 

Ae        — -^  iSo ;  A»  the  stars  «o  shall  thy  seed  be.    A» 

the  one  dieth,  eo  dieth  the  other* 
8o\        — — >  A»;  He  is  not  eo  wise  <u  his  brother.     T» 

*  sde  thy  glory  »o  di  Iliate  seen  it,  &b. 
JSk         wui— 2^^;  I  ath  «o  weak  <A<Ul  pftnnot  walk. 

Exercises. 
It  ils  nBithelr  oold  or  hot.  It  is  so  bldar  ikB 
1  need  not  explain  it.  The  relations  are  so 
iiiieertain,  as  tlmt  they  reqnire  a  great  d6al  of 
ei:amihdtion.  The  one  is  equally  deserving  as 
ithe  other.  I  must  be  so  candid  to  ewn,  that 
I  have  been  mistaken.  He  would  not  do  i1 
himself,  nor  let  iHe  do  it.  He  was  so  angry 
fto  he  bould  not  speak.  So  as  thy  dayS,  so 
Shall  thy  strength  be.  Though  he  slay  me,  so 
will  I  ttmt  in  him.  He  must  go  himself,  ot 
send  his  servant.  Thord  is  no  eondition  so 
i6ci]bre  as  cannot  admit  of  change.  He  is  not 
lis  einihetrt,  nthd  as  much  esteemed,  as  he 
thinks  himself  to  be.  Neither  deSpisie  the 
jpoor,  or  envy  the  rich,  for  the  one  dieth  so  as 
the  other.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the 
book  is  well  written.      His  raiment  was  so 

#Mte  a^  8no#. 

"■ ,  'I" — • — •■'■"  ' —  ■  .  ' .  ' 

*  The  poets  freqaently  use  Or-r-or,  for  Either — or;  and  Nor—'narf 
fcr  Nem0t--'nor.'^lu  prose  not— -nor  1b  often  nsed  for  neither— ner*~- 
That  if€t  ittbu  though  im  tnmtiua.j  and  properly  tappreseed. 

Or  djM  ndt  re^irire  tmer  Kdteie  tt  Wl^a  Hie  ome.  wotd  ii  a  latn  i» 
floMOMon  of  tlM  oUaer}  M|  20s.  or  £1  sterung  ia  enough. 
tSaaJLIM. 
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RULE  XU. 

The  preient  pmrtieiple^  whm  wed  tu  a  notm,  requiret  an 
tftiole  btfore  it^  and  of  ttfter  it;  as, — The  ram  of  the  ti^ral 
law  oonsista  in  tht  obeying  of  God,  and  tht  loving  of  owe 
neighbonr  as  oonelvea.* 

SXBBOISBS. 

Learning  of  languages  is  very  difficult. 
The  learning  any  thing  speedily  requires  great 
application.  By  the  exercising  our  faculties 
they  are  improved.  By  observing  of  these 
rales  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  By  obtaining 
of  wisdom  thou  wilt  command  esteem.  This 
was  a  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  The 
not  attending  to  this  rule  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error. 

t  Our  approving  their  bad  conduct  maT 
encourage  them  to  become  worse.  For  his 
avoiding  that  precipice  he  is  indebted  to  his 

friend's  care. %  What  is  the  reason  of  this 

person  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily?    I 
remember  it  being  done. 

'-■■■■<:•       •  •  r  ■     I     ut|i 


•> 


*The(M  phnuMi  would  be  right,  ii^ere  the  orfit^  Mid  e(f  htih  omitted; 
M,  The  Slim  of  the  moral  law  consists  in  obeying  God,  and  loviiy  oar 
aeighbotir,  fto.  thin  manner  of  expression  is,  in  tiiany  Instim^ea, 
ereferaUe  to  die  other.  In  some  cases,  however,  theee  two  mod^ 
express  Terr  different  ideas,  and  therefore  attention  to  the  sense  la 
Mfiessaty ;  iM,  fie  ooaift«ied  tiie  whole  in  the  heoHUg  til  th¥ee  wttniisi^ 
«nd  the  oonrt  spent  an  hour  in  hearing  thehr  deposttioa.-'^iv,  Now 
208,  Ac. 

t  The  pretent  parUefjfi€  with  c  poneuive  h^fbre  ii  mxmeHmu  adnUU 
tf  of  mfler  it,  ana  someUmea  noi:  as.  Their  observing  qf  the  mlea  pro- 
rented  errors.    By  his  studying  tiie  Soliptores  he  beoatne  Wise. 

When  a  prepmHon  fcUoto$  the  peahticiple,  of  it  Htadmniitiiie ;  tm. 
His  depending  on  promises  proved  nis  ruin.  His  neglecting  to  study 
trhen  young  rendered  him  teuerai^  all  his  lifb. 

X  Rule.—^  noun  b^bre  uU  present  participle  i$  put  in  the  po$teuiv 
xue ;  as,  Much  wfll  depend  on  ihepupiPg  eompoting  frequMbtly. 

ficnnetimes,  however,  the  sense  forbidB  it  to  be  put  in  the  poeseMriv* 
«um;  thus,  What  do  yon  think  of  my  Aorse  rwintng  to-dayf  means, 
Do  yon  think  I  should  let  him  mnt  rat.  What  do  you  thuk  of  my 
kim^t  running  f  meaub  h»  hat  nuv  do  yon  think  he  ran  well! 
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RULE  xm. 

1%$  jHut  parHdpU  i»  ui§d  after  the  verbe  hare  and  %•* 
M, — ^I  haye  wriiten  *  letter :  he  w*b  ehoeen. 

Exercises. 

He  has  wrote  his  copy.  I  would  have 
wrote  a  letter.  He  had  mistook  his  true  in- 
terest. The  coat  had  no  seam,  but  was  wove 
throughout.  The  French  language  is  spoke  in 
every  kingdom  in  Europe.  Uis  resolution 
was^  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  slight  opposi- 
^on.  The  horse  was  stole.  They  have  chose 
the  part  of  honour  and  virtue.  The  Rhine 
was  froze  over.  She  was  showed  into  the 
drawing-room.  My  people  have  slid  back- 
wards. He  has  broke  the  bottle.  Some  fell 
by  the  way-side,  and  was  trode  down.  The 
price  of  cloth  has  lately  rose  very  much.  The 
work  was  very  well  execute.  His  vices  have 
weakened  his  mind,  and  broke  his  health.  He 
would  have  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited. 
Nothing  but  application  is  wanting  to  make 
you  an  excellent  scholar. 

*  He  soon  begun  to  be  weary  of  having  no- 
thing to  do.  fie  was  greatly  heated,  and  he 
drunk  with  avidity.  The  bending  hermit  here 
a  prayer  begun.  And  end  with  sorrows  as 
they  first  begun. 

^^  A  second  deluge  learning  thus  o*er-ran; 
And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begnn. 


\ 


•  Rnlar— The  pad  parties  nrant  not  b«  niecl  instead  of  tho  poet 
U la imjfKognt to m^, he btttm,ht he btgtm;  heruit,fathe\ 
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and  ^> 


have 
rue  in* 

«  W0V(9 

>ake  in 
olution 


Qg  no- 
md  he 
t  here 
ws 


IB. 


the  JMK 


BULB  XIV. 

Pronouns  offrtt  in  gender,  number,  and  pertou,  wUk  tho 
noum/or  vhieh  they  stand;  as, — John  is  here ;  hi  eame  ui 
hour  ago.    Byery  tree  is  known  bj  At  firoit 

EXBBGISBS. 

Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  her  folly. 
A.  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sandweiffhtj;  but 
ft  fool's  wrath  is  heavier  th^  it  both.  Can  a 
woman  forget  her  suckinff  child,  that  he  should 
not  have  compassion  on  me  son  of  her  womb? 
yea,  ther^  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget 
thee.  Take  handfds  of  ashes  of  the  furnace, 
and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  heaven,  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh;  and  it  shall  become 
small  dust.  Oan  any  person  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  be  fully  secure  that  they  shall  not  be 
deceived?  The  mind  of  man  canpot  be  lonff 
without  some  food  to  nourish  the  activity  of 
his  thoughts. 

'*'  This  boys  are  diligent.  I  have  not  seen 
him  this  ten  days.  You  have  been  absent  this 
two  hours.  Those  sort  of  people  fear  nothing. 
We  have  lived  here  this  many  years.  The 
chasm  made  by  the  earthquake  was  twenty 
foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth. 
There  is  six  foot  water  in  the  hold.  I  have  no 
interests  but  that  of  truth  and  virtue.  Those 
sort  of  favours  did  real  injury. 


•  Bnle^— iVbtMU  and  numeral  tu^jeeUveM  mud  agrte  in  number  aeoori 
ingto  the  «iue;  thus.  This  boya,  ihonld  be,  theee boys,  becaiue  boys  it 
plnnl :  and  aix/oaC,  ahould  be,  eix  fidt  beoMue  six  if  planl. 

WMe  dumld  ii«?Br  be  Joined  to  oomnum  nomie  in  the  ploral;  thna, 
Almoet  the  whole  iiih«bft«llti  were  preeeDt,  ihoald  be,  Almoet  aU  the 
liihabitMEiti}  but  It  bmj  be  Joined  to  oottecMiM  nomu  in  the  plural; 
thu%  Whole  dUee  were  swallowed  np  by  the  enrthqonlM. 


# 
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KNeusH  ainfTAn;. 


RUM  XV. 

7%i  rekftha  agrtpt  with  ^  anitfcedent  in  gfukr^  nun^ber 
ttntlperfws  M>*-Th9a  wAo  r«a(i«at;  The  )mk  w^  "wm 
lost 

EXBROISEj^. 

Those  which  a^ek  wisdom  will  certainly  find 
her.  This  is  the. friend  which  I  loye.  That 
is  the  vice  whom  I  hate.  This  moon  who  rose 
last  night.  Blessed  is  the  man  which  walketh 
b  wisdom's  ways.  Thou  who  has  heen  a  wit^- 
ness  of  the  fact,  can  give  an  account  of  it.  The 
chud  which'*'  was  lost  is  found. 

t  The  tiger  is  a  beiist  of  prey,  who  destroys 
irithont  pity.  Who  of  those  men  came  to  his 
assistance? 

t  ^  is  the  best  which  caoi  be  ^t.8oloDfion 
was  the  wisest  man  whom  ever  the  W(»rld  saw. 
It  is  the  same  pictmre  which  jon  saw  before. 
And  411  which  oeanty,  all  which  wealth  e'er 
gave,  ko.  The  lady  and  lap-dog  which  we 
saw  at  the  window.  Some  village  Hampden, 
which,  with  danntless  breast,  &c. 


*  1$  doM  Bji^uppear  to  nut  that  it  ii  ha|»h,  or  irnvrooer.  m  Hr.  Mw* 

vr  iHiT%  to  apbly  leho  to  chUdrenf  because  they  have  utile  reason  and 

tthmwM;  bniirit  |%  at  wlutt  ag«  akould  we  lay  asida  wAieft  and  a|^ 


vihoto  thMn  f  Th^t  Mems  prenrable  to  ei.tbei;  In  onr  translation  of 
tlia  mW»,  twko  and  that  are  both  applied  to  ohildren,  bni  never  wkidL 
See  2d  Sam.  x|i.  14.1^.    Mattii.  le.    Rav.xU.^. 

t  Whieli  i»  KppMA  to  inferior  animali,  ahd  alio  to  persons  in  anking 
^aestioqa. 

t&nle.    TEktitwedintteadqf'WBOorirfaaa: 

1.  4/ter  tudftcUvet  in  the  snperlativa  degree,— <|/Im*  Me  wards  saoM 
and  iAtUnd  often  ofUr  sonie  omd  any. 

%  I  whm  Me  ofiMoedefil  coimM*  tj  W)o  nowu^  tt«  one  rtswErJ^  who 
OfKi  01m  oMer  which;  as,  The  man  and  the  horse  <fta<  we  saw  ycstep 

S.'  AfUtr  Me  ii^emgai^  Who;  as^  Who  Mae  has  any  sense  of  r^"^ 
glon  would  have  mrfpiad  thns? 

There  seems  to  be  no  satisftotory  xeaKHH  ^r  prefiuring  Ma<  to  vhft 
titBT  sows  sind  aOy'exoqyt  nsage.  There  Is  in<feed  as  good  aniboi*^ 
i>r  using  wAo  after  aU,«s  fbr  using  Mojt.  Addisooi  for  instsAOSy  ww^ 
M  who  ssTeral  times  in  one  pap«r. 
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inly  find 

fha  rose 
walketh 
n  a  wtt^ 
it.  The 

destroys 

le  to  his 

SolomoQ 
rid  sftw. 
befoi^e. 
.kh  e'er 
hich  we 
impden, 


W&|r.  MwT* 

>  reason  and 
iftandaKOy 
anB^ation  of 

18  is  ankinf 


wards  mam 

pdHngwho 
Mw  ycstep 

<|a<  to  Kfh9 

4aiilb4|ir^ 


feifi^t  peiirioiipiy  it  and  'A*  v<!c^  gfinvtoiOy  offr^  m  pertm 
Mfjiu  Asltu^f  l^l,^T^o|a  iur^  tiie  ^  <A<M  vf<u  dux  y^ter- 

EsUBBqXSBS. 

I  am  tl)(<^  iiwa  whq  comnia^d  pw,^  I  ain  Ihe 
l^firsoiQ  wpo  adopt  that  sentii^^iit^  and  mam- 
t0j^  1%  TjhQu  ^xp  a  pupil  w)lo  ppsaess^st  hyiigltt 

fartm  huiwho  hfa^t  Q^l(iyat^  thein  but  liillfr 
aiQ  %ni»jQ  who  spe^^  hut  seldotm*  Tl^ou  i|rt 
the  frieifd  that  hast  often  relieved  me,  4|i4  tlk^^ 
haist  not  deserted  me  now  in  the  time  of  pecu- 
liar need.  Thou  art  he  who  driedst  up  the 
Bed  Siear  before  thy  people  l8rael.t 

t^^e  .l^g  ^>^^^^  his  mimstei' iridkdiii 
any  inquiry^  who  had  never  before  committed 
so  nnfust  an  aotion.  Thd  soldier,  witk :  a  sin- 
gle coinpanion,  who  passed  for  the  bravest  man 
m  Uie  regiment,  offered  his  services^ 


v«rily  a  m»n  who  am  a  Jew. — Acts  zx;L  8. 

ftba  pnipriell^  of  'HaAa  mle  has  been  called  la  qneathm,  baeanae  fha 
n{lftiTW,tfpidd  agree  uritb  the  snbiect  of  the  iwh,  whe^har  Umi  ipb*, 
ject  be  next  th«  reiatim  or  not.  Tim  id  trite,  Bnt  it  ia  also  trne  that  ihi| 
■^Idaot  j^  ceoeraUiF  nf)9t  the  rdtttjiTe,  and  tl^  nila  lit  c»k?<)il»tad  ti^  nrp*, 
vwnf  the  mipropriely  f>f  changing  from  one  periun  Of  th«  rvA  to  «n> 

fl4lKr»  •■  In  the  ^ei|Eiii>H^ 
f  When  wa  aiddreaa  the  Divine  Being,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 

dlreof;'  and  tdlenita  ib  make  the  relalltel^ree  wllh  the  ^eUtiiltd  p&aom. 

hk  the  Scriptures  this  is  g^erfdjj  done.    See  Ifeh.  ix*  7|,  ftp.     This 

aentenbe  inay  therefore  standf  as  it  fii.    In  the  tUrd  penon  aingidar  of 

T^bs,  th?  sqlenm  «C^  seems  _  to  beoome  tbe_  dknitjT  ^<  tl^J^igh^ 


better  than  the  feinillar  ei;  thus,  I'  am  the  Loi 

thee  to  profit;  who  Uadeth  thee  by  the  way  that  thoa 

Is  more  digged  than,  I  am  the  Xord  thy  Qod  who  feadkiw 

prbAtj  who  feodv  thee; 

X  Rnle.— jl^  rdfMve  might  to  be  jiaoA  neai  it$  ankeedimtf  to  pro 
WM  dM^fi/i^;  thos.  The  boy  beat  his  companion,  whom  erery 
body  hslisTod  Incateibie  of  doing  mischief ;  thoui$  bt.  The  bojff  wham 
•tiif  body  beU|STea  hMa^abla  of  di^bog  mlschlBt  beat  faiB  oompamen. 
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BN0LI8H  SYNTAX. 


BULE  XVIL 


When  Httffular  nominativti  of  i^nrtnt  ptraons  wt  tifm 
ToUd  by  OR  or  hob,  the  verb  agreee  with  the  pereon  next  it ;' 
as, — Either  thou  or  I  am  in  fikolt ;  I,  or  thou,  or  ho,  w  tht 
author  of  it* 

EXEBOISES. 

Either  I  or  thou  am  greatly  mistaken.  He 
or  I  is  sure  of  this  week's  prize.  Either 
Thomas  or  thou  has  spilt  the  iiik  on  my 
paper.  John  or  t  has  aone  it.  He  or  thou 
IS  the  person  who  must  go  to  London  ^n  that 
business. 

JPramisetuyuB  JExercisea, 

Your  ^old  and  silver  is  cankered.  Fear  and 
a  snare  is  eome  upon  us.  The  master  taught 
him  and  I  to  read.  Let  not  a  widow  be  taken 
into  the  number  under  three-score  years  old; 
having  been  the  wife  of  one  husband,  well 
reported  of  for  good  works ;  if  she  have 
Inrought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged  stran- 

fers,  if  she  have  washed  the  saints'  feet,  if  she 
ave  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have  dili- 
Sently  followed  every  good  work.  The  oandi- 
ate  being  chosen  was  owing  to  the  influence 
of  party.  The  winter  has  not  been  as  severe 
as  we  expected  it  to  be.  Him  and  her  were 
of  the  same  age.  If  the  night  have  gathered 
i^^ght  of  evil,  <usperse  it.  JVfy  people  doth  not 
consider. 


*  The  Tflvl^  thonih  «zprewed  only  to  the  latt  pemm,  ta  nndentodd 
hi  iti  proper  fenaa  to  eaoh  of  the  rwt,  and  the  sentence  whm  the  ellift* 
•to  to  auppiied  standi  thni,  "Bither  thou  art  in  fanlt,  or  1  om  In  flkolt^'x 

Sd  the  nexi  sentence^  Bither  I  am  the  author  of  It,  or  thou  orl  the  «•• 
or  of  l^or  he  i$  the  anthw  of  it. 
Supplying  the  ellipeto  Uiui  would   render  the  eBnteaoe  oorreoti 
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»  ntxt  U  ; 


n.    He 

Eitber 
on  my 
or  iboa 
^n  that 


Fear  and 
r  taught 
be  taken 
ears  old, 
knd,  well 
ihe  have 
ed  Btran- 
>et,  if  she 
Lave  dili- 
he  candi- 
inflnence 
as  severe 
lier  were 
gathered 
doth  not 


]i  tmdontodd 
IMM  oont8*t 


RULE  XYIU. 

A  Hngular  and  a  plural  nominative  eeparattd  5y  OB  or 
HOB,  require  a  verb  in  the  plural;  as, — ^Neither  tlie  oaptaia 
Dor  the  sailors  were  saved.* 

The  |>laral  nominatiiTe  should  be  placed  next  the  Terb. 

EXBROISES. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  was  injurions  to 
nim.  He  or  they  was  offended  at  it.  Whe- 
ther one  or  more  was  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness, does  not  yet  appear.  .The  deceitfulness 
of  riches,  or  the  cares  of  this  life,  has  choked 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 
Neither  the  king  nor  his  ministers  deserves  to 
be  praised. 

t  A  great  cause  of  the  low  state  of  industry 
were  the  restraints  put  upon  it.  His  meat 
were  locusts  and  wild  honey^  His  chief  occu- 
pation and  enjoyment  were  controversy. 

X  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  them. 
James  and  I  are  attentive  to  their  studies. 
You  and  he  *  are  diligent  in  reading  their 
books,  therefore  they  are  good  boys. 


out  80  strong  !■  onr  natural  lore  of  brevity,  that  such  a  tedions  and 
formal  attention  to  correctneea  would  Jusuy  be  reckoned  stiif  and 
pedantic.  It  is  better  to  avoid  both  forms  of  e^reasiou,  when  it  can 
be  conveniently  done. 

*  The  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting  the  manner  of  mi^ 
plying  the  ellipsis  under  this  rule,  that  was  made  respecting  the  laat. 
A  pardonable  love  of  brevity  if  Um  cause  of  the  elllpiris  in  botit,  and 
In  a  thousand  other  instances. 

t  Rule  I. — When  the  verb  to  be  gtandi  between  a  tingular  and  pimrei 
noniinatiee^  it  agreee  with  the  one  next  it,  or  with  the  one  whidk  i$  inofs 
naturally  the  mbkct  of  it;  as,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

X  Rule  n. — TVhen  a  pronoun  rtfera  to  two  worde  of  dMeroA  jwfMM^ 
coupled  with  And,  U  oeeovus  piural,  and  eiffreet  ndlh  Me  flnrt  penoa 
loAen  1  or  We  it  mentioned;  emd  with  tte  Moood,  when  I  or  We  i$n^ 
mentioned;  aa,  "John  and  I  will  Iei|d  yon  our  bwks.  Jamsa  m|A  kt 
have  got  your  Isssons." 
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RULE  XIX. 

ik  it  iny^nptp  t0  utt  both  a  noun  and  Us  pronoun  at  a 
nemkuHht  to  tht  tamt  verb ;  ai, — Man  that  la  bora  of '% 
woman,  ht\Bot  few  ^jb,  and  fUl  of  trouble ;— *  omit  hs, 

EXBROISSa. 

^^  ^^  • 

The  king  he  is  jost.  The  men  thej  were 
there.  Many  words  they  darken  speeph*  My 
banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees.  Who. 
instead  of  going  about  doing  good,  they  are 
per|»etaally  intent  upon  doing  mischief.  Dis- 
appointments and  afflictions,  however  disa- 
greeable, they  often  improve  us.  Simple  and 
mnooent  pleasures  they  alone  are  durable. 

t  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a 
neighbouring  prince  would  have  wanted  a 
ffreat  deal  of  that  incense  which  has  been  of- 
fered tip  to  him.  t  Man,  though  he  has  great 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  such,  from  which 
others  as  well  as  himself  might  receive  profit 
and  delight,  yet  they  are  aU  within  his  own 
breast. 

§  For  he  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on 
high ;  the  lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low. 

The  fHends  thou  haBt,  aad  their  adoption  tried 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  ateel. 


*  In  MUM  OMM  wbflM  tlM  iKNUi  I*  highly  emphfttleal,  the  repetition 
•f  it  in  the  prononn  ie  not  oulv  allowMle  bat  even  elegant;  m,  The 
IipKdAtflithtfaod.    1  Kings  zvfii.  80;  see  alio  Dent.  xzL  & 

f  UoQi^t  to  be,  If  this  rule  had  been  otmrveit  a  neii^bonring,  Ao. 

t  It  onght  to  be)  Tkimgh  man  has  met  Tariety,  Jte. 

f  Enh>.— il  ii  improptr  to  us*  both  a  novn  and  iti  pronoun  oion  <]h- 
Jective  qfkr  the  Mine  eerd;  thus^  in  Dent  Ir.  8:  Tonr  eyes  hare  seen 
what  the  Iiord  did  beoanse  of  Bsal>pear)  for  aU  the  mm  that  IbUowed 
BnatmoTf^the  Lord  thy  Ood  liath  destooyed  Meat  from  among  yon; 
themia  snperflnons,  as  a  transposition  of  the  last  clanso  will  show ;  thn& 
Vor  the  Lord  hath  destroyed  Ml  the  mm  from  among  yon  that  followed 
j^aal-ptor. 
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y  were 
u    My 

Who, 
ley  are 
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ir  disa- 
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RULE  XX. 

1%»  v^niiive  moc4f  or  part  of  a  htnttnett  ia  sonutimtt 
ua$d  tu  tk§  nomintUive  to  a  verb;  oh,-— For  me  to  live  it 
Qiriit,  and  todieii  .gain.  *  His  being  i<lle  wu  the  oaaee  of 
bis  ruin. 

£:i^R0ISfli8. 

Xo  )>e  carnally  niiaded  are  death,  bat  to  be 
fpiritually  minded  are  life  i^nd  peace.  To 
iive  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  are 
required  of  all  men.  That  warm  climatee 
should  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  human 
body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  are  very  rea- 
sonable to  believe.  To  be  temperate  in  eat-- 
iug  and  drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  to  preserve  the  mind  from  tumul- 
tuous emotions,  is  the  best  preservatives  of 
healtL 

Tliat  it  is  our  duty  to  promote  the  purity 
of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  and  kind 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be  pious  and 
faithful  to  Him  who  made  us,  admit  not  of 
any  doubt  in  a  rational  and  well-informed 
mind. 


tried 
«el. 


the  wpetltfoB 
•*•  ^ 

unin<uo»  ob- 
ivM  hate  mm 
that  fioUowai 
_u  among. you* 
ill  Bhow  •,  thn% 
UuH  foUoww 


•The  infinitive  is  equal  to ;  a  noun;  thpi,  Zb/yfoyia  Bleainn^  and 
>ijB  love  to  play;  are  dqual  to,  Play  is  pleasant,  and  boys  love  iwiy.— 
»».  64, 6j 

TbuB  tnfiniHve  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  present  partic^Ie ;  f*$ 
To  advise;  'To  attempt;  or,  .atMrinff,  atten^ptiHff ;  ttds  MilMiituilon 
.  can  l^imade  only  i|i  tUe  b^/it^inff  of  a  sentence. 

JVWie.— PMrt  of  a  seatehce  to  often  nsed  as  tiie  ohjeotiTe  after  a  verb; 
a^  "You  will  soon  find  that  the  world  does  «pt  perforuiiTbat  it  pro* 
mises."  What  toiU  you  find  f  Ant.  That  the  world  does  not  pemrm 
what  it  promises.  Therefore,  the  clause,  that  the  world  dorj  not  per- 
form, &c.,  must  be  the  objective  after  find.  IHd  I  not  tell  (to)  tuee^ 
that  thoa  wooMst  bring  me  to  min?     Here  Hm  daaM,  thai  Vum 


looukUt  t9i<9gineUp  rttin/>iB  tjie  ipbJ^so^T^  a^V  ^ 


_  0  9  e  0    o 

•  •    '^  C  P  *     o 


9    C      "o 


•  •,  <■■     '     • 

a     •   9 

9  n  9 

■j'  'V,  •  "  *       0  o  o  b  ba     o 

n    J-     >'     o  p  0  0      o    0  o  o    ^  0  „    o 
neOoTooOo       o'  oV,t 


O     0 


o     0     o  o        J   -i  ■ 


0  0  1 

c  '>  a 

0  o  o 

'5    ?  O  0    1   '^ 
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BULB  XXI. 

IhubU  eomparaiwM  and  iuperlativtt  art  imprtpert 
has,  Mine  is  a  more  better  book,  but  John's  is  t^e  mm< 
uet;  should  be,  Mine  is  a  better  book,  but  Jdm's  ij  the 
ieet. 

EXBROISBS. 

The  nightingale's  voioe  is  the  mor.t  sweetest 
in  the  groye.  James  is  a  worser  scholar  than 
John.  Traj  is  the  most  swiftest  dog.  Ahsa- 
lom  was  the  most  beautifulest  man.  He  is 
the  ^chiefest  among  ten  thousand. 

His  assertion  was  most  untrue  His  work 
is  perfect ;  his  brother's  more  p'^rfect ;  and 
his  father's  the  most  perfect  of  all. 

PramtictLOfM  Exerewet^, 

The  great  power  and  force  of  nustom  forms 
another  argument  against  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. And  Joshua  he  shall  so  over  before 
thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  And  God  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  After  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  k&»  And  the  righteous  men 
they  shall  judge  them,  &c.  If  thou  be  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.  The  people, 
therefore,  that  was  with  him  when  he  raised 
Lazarus  out  of  his  graye,  bare  record.  Pub 
lie  spirit  is  a  more'*'  uniyersal  pzinciple  than  a 
sense  of  honour. 


•  Ckkfy  Mwfoinalt  9*d^  f>tM,  fto^  '"V^  ^bn  rapcvlativia  degne 


of  hw  wklj*  »*»•••)•>       ^     -,     '  i.     ■'  ■    '  ' 
Superior  and  it\fMor  alwajs  imply  oompftratiTe,  and  roqnira  to  aftar 


a    r, 
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RULE  XXII. 

Tw€  negativei  m  the  tame  tmtence  are  improper;*  thai 
•  -I  cffiiot  by  no  means  allow  it ;  should  he^  I  eon  by  n* 
meao^  bilow  it,  or,  I  cannot  by  any  means  allow  it. 

Exercises. 

1  cannot  drink  no  more.  He  cannot  do  no- 
thing. We  have  QOt  done  nothing  to-daj.  Hi 
will  never  he  no  taller.  They  could  not  travel 
no  farther.  Covet  neither  riches  nor  honours 
nor  no  such  perishing  things.  Nothing  nevei 
affected  her  so  much.  Do  not  interrupt  mf 
thyself,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  me.  I  am  re 
solved  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  neither 
at  present  nor  at  any  other  time. 

PromisctLoys  Exercises, 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  spirit  of  independ 
ence  and  freedom,  tempered  by  sentiments  of 
decency  and  the  love  of  order,  influence,  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  this  happy  republic.  James  and  I 
am  cousins.  Thy  father's  merits  sets  thee  forth 
to  view.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  be  pious  admit 
not  of  any  doubt.  If  he  becomes  very  rich,  he 
may  be  less  industrious.  It  was  wrote  extern* 
porS.  Romulus,  which  founded  Rome,  killeo 
his  brother  Remus. 


*  SometimM  the  two  negatires  are  intended  to  be  an  allinMathw;  a* 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  him;  that  ia,  They  did  peroeir*  him.  V 
ihia  caae  they  are  proper. 

When  one  of  the  n^jatiTes,  (rach  as,  dU^  tfoi,  «n,  im^  A<  .)  Is  jnina 
to  another  word,  the  two  negatives  form  a  pleasing  and  deU>  Ate  rw'tstf 
vi  ezpraesion;  as,  His  language^  thou|^  simple^  U  «m(  imU^tfU^t  Cue 


r 
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RULE  XXIII. 


Adverbi  ar«,  >br  thi  moat  part,  placed  b^&r§  a^iftetinUt 
after  verht  active  Of  neuter,  and  frequently  between  thi  aux 
diary  and  the  verb ;  a«, — He  is  very  attentive :  She  behava* 
wellf  and  is  tnttch  esteemed.* 

EXBROISBS. 

•  We  should  not  be  overcome  totally  by  pre- 
sent events.  He  unaffectedly  and  forcibly 
spoke,  and  was  heard  attentively  by  the  whoU 
assembly.  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridi- 
culous, therefore,  to  remonstrate.  Not  only 
he  found  her  employed,  but  pleased  and  tran- 
quil also.  In  the  proper  disposition  of  adverbs, 
the  ear  carefully  requires  to  be  consulted  at 
well  as  the  sense. 

t  The  women  contributed  all  their  rings  an<t 
jewels  voluntarily  to  assist  the  government. 
Having:^  not  known,  or  having  not  considered^' 
the  measures  proposed,  he  failed  of  success. 
He  was  determined  to  invite  back  the  king, 
and  to  call  together  his  friends. 

II  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry. 


•  nils  ia  Mi  a  pefMiroI  nil».    F<Mr  it  !•  ImpoMible 
for  the  placing  of  adverbi 


tc  (1^  an  etaot 

md  determinate  one  for  the  placing  of  adverbi  on  aU  oocfuiooa. 
nie  eaay  flow  And  peVstllcuity  of  tkie  phraae  oi^t  to  be  eblefl'y  ra* 
farded. 

t  The  adrerb  fi  lometimes  placed  With  proprtM^  belbre  tho  rerb,  oi 
at  Bome  diitanoe  after  it;  as,  The  wonieA  wHuntarUy  cofMtrikmttd  idl 
iheir  rings  and  Jewels,  kc.    They  carried  their  propositions  ^r£A«r. 

t  Not,  when  it  qoaltflei  the  present  participle,  comes  belbre  it.        # 

,\Nkt«T  is  often  improperly  i^sed  fur  ever;  thus,  <*  If  I  make  my  handa 
iMMr  so  deah,'^ 'should  be,  **Eoer  so  dean." 

4S^  The  note  in  former  edttiohs,  stating  that  **I^  U  cat  off  ihilli 
uBifieediTtgljf  when  the  next  word  ends  in  2y,"  liai  bean  reiiiored,  bdHf 
because  it  pric^rly  belbiiged  to  the  21th  n^le,  and  became  it  wai'  in 
«ome  degree  encoiihigmg  a  breach  of  that  role.  Two  word!  wfaidi  et'd 
In  2y,  sttcdeed^g  each  other,  are  indeed  a  little  offeiksiye  to  the  ear. 
bat  rather  than  write  bad  gnunmar,  it  would  be  better  efttier  to  ^fA.-^ 
It,  or  avoid  the  use  of  e»ckdingljf  in  this  case  altogether;  and  ini^W^^ 
of  saying,  **  He  used  me  excMdingly  discreeUjf"  sav,  ^  He  used  nu  v»  i 
dlacreetly/'  or,  if  tliat  is  not  strung  enough,  vary  the  ezprsarion. 
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Atffectiim  $houtd  not  b$  ut§d  tu  tuherh$^  nor  advirb$  m 
Hlfeetiv4if  M, — Remarkable  well,  fbr  nmarkablif  well: 
And,  Use  a  little  wiae  for  thine  ofien  infirmities,  iniiead  of 
ihjffrequentinfirmiiitB;  or, 

AdTirbt  quUiy  eiUwttvM  mm  fwlw   A^lwUfw  qaaUty  aouMk 

EZBBOISBS. 

TheT  are  miserttble  poor.  They  behaved 
the  noblest.  He  fought  bolder  than  hie  bro- 
ther. He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  religion*  He  was  ex^ 
treme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
exhausted.  They  lived  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  prudence*  He  speaks  very  fluent,, 
reads  excellent,  but  does  not  think  very  oo- 
hSrent.  They  came  agreeable  to  their  promise, 
and  conducted  themselves  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. They  hoped  for  a  soon  and  prosperous 
issue  to  the  war. 

*  From  whence  come  ye?  Be  departed 
from  thence  into  a  desert  place.  Wheref  are 
ou  going  ?  Bid  him  come  here  immediately. 
~e  walked  there  in  an  hour.  He  drew  up  a 
petition,  where|  he  too  frequently  represented 
his  own  merit.  He  went  to  London  last  year, 
since  when  I  have  not  seen  him.  The,  situation 
where  I  found  him.  It  is  not  worth  Ids  while. 


^ 


vifnm 


Meanie  it  to  ^Mpiierf.    In  xUMt  cmm,  how«f«r,  tbe 
•toold  readar  th*  laogaaci  intMenibW  stUf  uid 

t  Bui*  U.— All«r  TcrtM  of  motion,  Milk<r,  IMDhar,  nod 
touMd,  and  not ^k«re,  tt€r«,  tkvAvohen. 

X  Role  HL—WhtmvBOiWkSU  dionld  not  Im  vied  m 
w  n  jwmMition  nnd  a  nlatiffl^  L«  tximwhUkf ' 
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RULE  XXV. 


The  comparative  degree^  and  the  pronoun  other,  require 
than  (nfter  them,  and  such  requiree  as ;  as, — Greater  than 
L — ^No  other  tlum  he ;— Such  ae  do  welL* 

]SXBRCISES. 

He  has  little  more  of  the  scholar  besides  the 
name.  Be  ready  to  succouf  such  persons  who 
need  thy  assistance.  They  had  no  sooner  risen 
but  they  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. 
Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other 
element  but  war.  Such  men  that  act  treach- 
erously ought  to  be  avoided.  He  gained  no- 
thing farther  by  his  speech,  but  only  to  be 
commended  for  his  eloquence.  This  is  none 
other  but  the  gate  of  paradise.  Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  him  his  life.  To  trust  in  him 
is  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power. 

t"  J*™®^  is  the  wisest  of  the  two.  He  is 
the  weakest  of  the  two.  I  understood  him 
the  bestj  of  all  others  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daughters. 
He  is  the  likeliest  of  any  other  to  succeed. 
Jane  is  the  wittier  of  the  three,  not  the  wiser. 


*  Such,  meaning  either  a  contequence  at  $o  greedy  requires  that ;  a« 
Hia  behaviour  was  nuhy  that  I  ordered  him  to  leave  the  ixwm.  5ud( 
1b  the  influerce  of  money,  that  turn  can  resist  it. 

t  Rule^— IF/ien  two  olijet^  are  oomj^aredy  the  comparative  ig  generally 
wsd;  InU  when  more  than  two^  the  superlative;  tm,  Tliis  is  the  youngei 
of  the  two ;  Mary  is  the  wisest  of  them  ail. 

Wi^n  the  two  objects  form  a  aroup,  or  are  not  so  much  opposed  U 
each  other  as  to  require  than  before  the  last,  some  respectable  writers 
use  the  superlative,  and  say,  **  Jamos  is  the  vtisea  of  the  two."  "  He 
is  the  weakeit  of  the  two."  The  superlative  is  often  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear ;  nor  is  the  sense  Ii^fured.  In  many  cases  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  comparative  form  renders  the  lansnage  too  stiff  and  formaL 

X  A  comparison  In  which  more  than  two  are  concernod,  may  be 
expressed  by  the  comparative  as  well  as  by  the  superlative;  and  in 
some  cases  better;  but  the  comparative  considera  the  objects  corn* 
pared  as  belonging  to  different  classes;  while  the  superlative  coni> 
parM  them  as  iuoTuded  in  one  class.    The  compai'ative  is  used  thus 
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A  pronoun  after  than,  or  as,  either  agrees  with  a  verbj  ot 
•9  governed  by  a  verb  or  preposition  understood ;  as, — He  if 
wiser  than  I  (am) :  She  loyed  him  more  tfum  (she  loved) 
me.* 

Exercises. 

John  can  write  better  than  me.  He  is  as 
good  as  her.  Thou  art  a  much  greater  loser 
than  me  by  his  death.  She  suffers  hourly 
more  than  me.  They  know  how  to  write  as 
well  as  him;  but  he  is  a  better  grammarian 
than  th«m.  The  undertaking  was  much  bet- 
ter executed  by  his  brother  than  he.  They  are 
greater  gainers  than  us.  She  is  not  so  learned 
as  him.  If  the  king  gave  us  leave,  we  may 
perform  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do. 

t  Who  betrayed  her  companion  ?  Not  me. 
Who  revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have 
concealed  ?  Not  him ;  it  was  her.  Whom  did 
you  meet  ?  He.  Who  bought  that  book  ? 
Him.  Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  He  and  his 
sister.     Who's  pen  is  this  ?     Mine's. 


*  Greece  was  more  polished  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity."  He  • 
Greece  stands  bv  itself  as  opposed  to  the  othjr  nations  of  anHqnit}  < 
She  was  none  of  the  other  naOom — She  was  more  poUshed  than  th«y. 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  superlative  when  the  word  otfier 
is  left  out;  thus,  "Greece  was  the  most  polished  nation  of  antiquity.* 
Here  Gi«ece  is  assigned  the  highest  place  in  the  class  of  objects  among 
which  she  is  numbered— the  nations  of  antiquity — she  is  one  of  them. 

*  When  who  immediately  follows  than,  it  is  used  improperly  in  tht 
objective  case;  as,  "  Alfred,  than  whom  a  greater  king  never  reigned;" 
—4han  whom  is  not  grammatical.  It  ought  to  bo  tfian  who ;  because 
who  is  the  nominative  to  was  understood. — Than  whom  is  as  bad  a 
phrase  as,  "  He  is  taller  tfian  him.**  It  is  true«  that  some  of  our  best 
writers  have  used  than  whom  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  used 
other  phrases  which  we  have  rejected  as  ungrammatical ;  then  why 
not  reject  this  too  ? — ^The  exercises  in  the  early  editions  ^  the  gram- 
mar have  been  excluded. 

t  Rule. — TM  toord  containing  the  cmtwer  to  a  qtuttum,  must  be  in 
the  tame  case  with  the  word  which  asks  it ;  lis,  Who  said  that?  /(said 
it).    Wtuise  bookii  are  these  ?    John's  (books). 
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The  distributive  pronoiine^  eaoh,  every,  either,  neither, 
affree  with  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  singular  number  only  i  ^ 
as, — Each  of  his  brothers  m.  in  a  favourable  situation; 
Every  man  is  accountable  for  himself ;  Either  of  them  it 
good  enough.* 

Exercises^ 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  them- 
selves. Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  date  after 
his  banishment.  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn, 
receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are 
bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion. 
Neither  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea 
that  their  opinions  may  be  ill-founded.  By 
discussing  what  relates  to  *each  particular  in 
their  order,  we  shall  better  understand  the  sub- 
ject.    Are  either  of  these  men  your  friend  ? 

t  And  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shimeah,  slew  a ' 
man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand 
six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes. 

X  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  them  his  censer.  The  king  of  Israel 
and  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  either  of  them  on 
his  throne. 


i 


*  Each  retotes  to  two  or  more  objects,  and  sigbiflei  both  of  the  two^ 
or  every  one  of  any  number  taken  singly. 

t  Every  relates  to  more  than  tvw  olyects,  and  signifies  each  of  them 
all  ti^en  individually. — It  is  quite  correct  to  say,  Every  six  miUsj  ice 

Eithtir.  signifies  the  one  or  the  o(A«r,  but  not  both.  Neither  imports 
tutSiUher. 

I  BUhtr  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  each ;  as,  On  either 
tide  of  the  rivw  was  there  the  tree  of  life;  Instead  <^  Ob  eocft  side  of 
tharlTar. 
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When  two  persont  or  thinff$  are  eontraeted,  that  r^ere  U 
Ju  firet  mentioned^  and  this  to  the  kut ,-  as,—  Virtue  and 
vice  are  as  opposite  to  eaob  other  aa  light  and  darkness, 
ihat  ennobles  the  mind,  this  debases  it 

EX&RCIfiBS. 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  temptations 
this  tends  to  excite  pride,  that  discontentment 
Religion  raises  men  above  themselves,  irreli- 
gion  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes ;  that  bindt 
them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perish* 
able  earth,  this  exalts  them  to  the  skies. 

"*"  And  the  cloud  came  between  the  camp  oi 
the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel^  and  it 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
light  to  these.  Moses  and  Solomon  were  men 
of  the  highest  renown ;  the  latter  was  remark* 
able  for  his  meekness,  the  former  was  renown* 
ed  for  his  wisdom.  I  have  always  preferred 
cheerfulness  to  mirth;  the  former  I  consider 
as  an  act,  the  latter  as  a  h&bit  of  the  mind. 
Body  and  soul  must  part ;  the  former  wings 
its  way  to  its  almighty  source,  the  lattei;.  drops 
into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 

*  Farmer  and  latter  are  often  OBed  instead  of  thdd  and  tAti.  They  are 
•like  in  both  numbers. 

That  and  this  are  seldom  applied  to  persoiu ;  but  .^>rtner*  and  latter 
■re  applied  to  persons  and  things  indiscnniinately.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  repetition  of  the  noun  is  preferable  to  either  of  tiiem. 


\ 
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In  the  we  of  verbe^  and  worth  that  in  point  of  time  relate 
to  each  other,  the  order  of  time  must  be  observed;  for  exam- 
ple, I  remember  him  these  many  years,  should  be,  I  have 
remembered  him,  &c.* 

EXBBCISBS. 

I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  be- 
cause they  continue  with  me  now  three  days. 
And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  md  began  to 
speak.  The  next  new  year's  day  I  shall  be 
at  school  three  years.  The  court  laid  hold  on 
all  the  opportunities  which  the  weakness  or 
necessities  of  princes  afibrd  it,  to  extend  its 
authority.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  hare  life.  His  sickness  was  so  great 
that  i  often  feared  he  would  have  died  before 
our  arrival.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
satisfaction  to  i^elieve  him  from  that  distressed 
situation. 

I I  alwavs  intended  to  have  rewarded  my 
son  aceordmg  to  his  merit.  We  have  done 
no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done. 
Erom^he  little  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
he  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approba* 
tion  of  my  labours.  I  intended  to  have  writ- 
ten you  last  week. 


u    *  The  best  general  role  that  can  be  given.  Is,  lb  ob'^noe   ohat  tfu 
tense  rMcesgaruy  requtret. 
t  Rvde.— After  the  Ptut  Tense,  the   present  i'ufinitive  ^\nd  not  thi 

riritxi)  sfitnud  be  tised;  as,  I  intended  to  write  to  my  fatuer,  and  no* 
intended  to  have  written ; — for  however  long  it  now  is  since  I  tho^i^ 
of  writing,  to  write  was  then  present  to  me,  and  must  still  *  e  co^ 
dered  ••  preMnt  whea  I  bring  back  that  time  and  the  thoughts  af  it 
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.  if  improper  Lo  place  a  elauee  of  a  eentenee  hetvaeen  a 
f«^»w  tve  ca»e  and  the  word  which  ueuaUy  foUowa  it ;  thus, 
8ii^  vfigan  to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  called  him,  excellent 
indmronding ;  should  bCy  She  began  to  extol  the  exoellent 
mderstanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she  called  him. 

EXBROISBS. 

Thej  erj  justly  condemned  the  prodigal's, 
Mb  he  IMS  called,  senseless  and  extravagant 
conduct.  They  implicitly  obeyed  the  protec- 
tor's, AS  they  called  him,  iipperious  mandates. 
Beyond  this,  the  arts  cannot  be  traced,  of  civil 
society.*  These  are  David's,  the  king,  priest, 
and  prorhet  of  the  Jewish  people's  psalms. 
This  is  raul's  the  Christian  hero,  and  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  advice. 

*  Howroever  beautiful  they  appear,  they 
have  no  real  merit.  In  whatsoever  light  we 
view  him,  his  conduct  will  bear  inspection. 
On  whatsoever  side  they  are  contemplated, 
they  appear  to  advantage.  Howsoever  much 
he  might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's 
administration,  he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that 
subject.  # 

t  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig-tree  shall  eat  the 
fruit  thereof. 


db^rve   ohat  ih> 


*  Rule.— WhichsoeTer  and  whatsoerer,  are  ofien  divided  bf  the  4m^ 
terpoeiiion  of  the  corresponding  word ;  thus,  On  whichsoerer  dde  the 
king  cast  his  eyes ;  shmM  ht,  On  which  side  soever  the  king,  ttc 

T  think  this  rule  unnecessary,  if  not  improper.  It  would  be  better 
to  say,  However  beantifol,  Ac  See  my  reasons,  JK«y,  p.  123,  No*. 
347,  8,  9. 

t  Whoso  is  an  old  word  used  instead  of  he  that ;  as,  Whoso  mock- 
eth  the  poor^  reproache^h  his  Haker;  it  should  be^  He  thai  mock- 
nth,  Ac. 
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Befcf  nmM  tj  plaeeSf 
''o— is  UMd  A<tiL  ft  verb  of  motion;  as,  We  we^t  to  Spain. 
A.t-^\a  wjed  lifbCf  the  Yerb  to  be  /  as,  I  wot  at  LeiUi. 
fn-^'v.  ute  1  \el(V  »  names  of  countries  and  large  oitlli »  al» 

I  live  in  London,  in  England. 
it — is  dided  before  Tillages,  towns,  and  foreign  cities ;  »8, 

He  resided  at  Qretna  Qreen ;  at  Yorlc ;  at  Rome. 

£)XBROISES. 

The  J  have  just  arrived  in  Leith,  and  ar« 
going  to  Dublin.  They  will  reside  two  months 
at  England.  I  have  been  to  London,  after 
having  resided  at  France ;  and  I  now  live  in 
Bath.  I  was  in  the  place  appointed  lon^  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest.  We  touched  in  Liver- 
pool on  our  way  for  New  York.  He  resides 
in  Mavisbank,  in  Scotland.  She  has  lodgings 
at  Georee's  Square.* 

t  Ah  1  unhappy  thee,  who  are  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  duty  and  of  honour.  Oh !  happy t  us, 
surrounded  with  so  many  blessings.  Woe's  I, 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips. 

*  Oqa  iinh»b|tiuit  of  ft  city,  tpoaklDg  of  i^iokber't  residanoe^nys,  He 
«tay8  in  Bank  sti-eet ;  or,  if  the  word  number  Im  need,  at  No — , 
PriDoe'stftreet.    K.  106-6. 

-)■  Rple.— The  interjectioni  Qhl  and  Ah  I  ko.,  generally  require  the 
iHtjecthe  case  ef  the  flnt  penonal  pronoun,  and  the  nvminalUve  ot  the 
Mecond;  as,  Ah  tne/  0  tfum  foolf  O  ye  hypooritedl  Woe's  tkpUf 
would  be  improper ;  it  should  be,  Woo's  tfies ;  that  is,  Woe  is  to  thee, 

t  iiUei;^ecaoA'  sometimes  require  the  objective  case  after  them,  but 
they  never  govern  it.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Qrammar,  I  foUotved 
Mr.  Murray  and  others,  in  hiaying  km,  in  the  exorcises,  to  be  turnod 
bitotts;  but  that  it  should  be  u>e,  and  not  us,  is  obviotis,  because  it  is 
the  Norn,  to  are  understood ;  thus,  Oh  han>y  o,re  we  J  or.  Oh  toe  an 
hajppy  (being)  surrounded  with  so  many  blessings t 

As  intwJo«tlons,  owing  to  quick  feeliugs,  express  only  the  emolioiu 
sf  the  mind,  without  stopping  to  uiuiitlon  the  circumstancca  that  pro- 
duce them,  many  of  the  phrases  in  ^ieh  they  occur  are  very  eilipti* 
sal,  and  therafore  a  verb  or  pceooaition  n^nst  be  understood,  fitt^far 
instauce,  in  Ah  ms,  is  govurned  by  bf/allnn  or  upon  understood  4  thus, 
Ah,  what  mischief  has  M^a^n  ine  or  come  upon  me.  '^ 

Oh  is  used  to  express  the  etnotiun  of  pain,  torruw,  or  turprite. 

O  is  used  to  express  wiehiitg,  exd'jmation,  or  a  dirts:ii,  adUreee  to  a 
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Certain  words  and  phraaea 
priaU  prtpontMM  ;  iueh  at : 

Accused  ©/'—''"'•*' 
Abhorrence  of 

Acquit  of 
Adapted  to 
Agreeable  to 
Averse  &>—"•»•>»»•  ^ 
Bestow  upon 
Boast  or  brag  o/* 
Call  on  or /or-J^"**- 
Change.^ 
Confide*  tnt 
Conformable  to 
Compliance  with 


IVLh. 


Consonant  to 


Oonveisant  toith,  inr^-  *"•  *• 
Dependent  mon — '•  **^  *• 
Perogation  Jrom 
Die  of  OT  by 
Differ /row 
Difficulty  in 
Diminution  of 
Disappointed  in  oxof"^^ 
Disapprove  of\, 
Diaoonragement  to 
Dissent  ,^*om 
£ager  in 
Engaged  in 


mutt  be  foUowed  with  ^ppr§ 

Exception  from 

Expert  at  or  in 

Fall  under 

Free  from 

Glad  o/or  at- 

Independent  ofoton 

Insist  upon 

Made  0/ 

Marry  to 

Martyr /w 

Need  of 

Observance  of 

Prejudice  againH 

Profit  by 

Provide  wi$h 

Beconcile  to 

"Reduoe  under  or  to"*  **••*• 

Eegard  to 

Beplete  with 

Resemblance  to 

Resolve  on 

Swerve  from 

Taste /or  or  of" 

Think  of  or  on- 

Truefo? 

Wait  on 

Worthy  of\\ 


*%-• 


*  Boatl  is  oftoi  need  wlthoat  of;  as,  for  if  I  have  boasted  ovr  thing. 

t  The  same  preposition  that  follows  the  verb  or  adverb  gwuerailj  M 
lows  the  noun  wmch  is  deriTed  lh»n  it;  as,  Confide  in,  or  f  iecce  in  j 
disposed  to  tyranniie,  a  disposition  to  tynmny ,  independently  qf. 

yHsapprove  and  approve  are  frequently  used  without  <{/. 
^is  sometimes  omitted  and  sometimes  inserted,  after  r-orthjf. 
ny  of  these  words  take  other  prepositions  after  them  to  express 
other  meanings;  thus,  for  example,  Fall  in,  to  ooncui ;  to  comply, 
fall  (#,  to  forsake.    Fall  out,  to  happen.    Fall  tipon,  to  attack.    ^M  to, 
to  begin  eagerly  tu  eat ;  to  apply  himself  to. 
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He  was  totally""  dependent  of  the  papal 
—  crown.  He  accused  the  minister  for  betraying 
the  Dutch.  You  have  bestowed  your  fayours 
to  the  most  deserving  persons.  His  abhor- 
rence to  gaming  was  extreme.  I  di£fer  with 
you.  The  English  were  very  different  then 
to  what  they  are  now.  In  compliance  to  his 
father's  advice.  He  would  not  comply  to  big 
measures.  It  is  no  discouragement  for  the 
authors.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it 
any  diminution  to  their  greatness,  or  deroga- 
tion to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel. 
Is  it  consonant  with  our  nature  ?  Conformable 
with  this  plan.  Agreeable  with  the  sacred 
text.     Call  for  your  uncle.f 

He  was  eiger  of  recommending  it.  He  had 
no  regard  after  his  father's  commands.  Thy 
prejudice  to  my  cause.  It  is  more  than  thSy 
thought];  for.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Re- 
conciling himself  with  the  king.  No  resem- 
blance with  each  other.  Upon  such  occasions 
as  fell  into  their  cognizance.  I  am  engaged 
with  writing.  We  profit  from  experience. 
He  swerved  out  of  the  path.  He  is  resolved 
of  going  to  the  Persian  court.  Expert  of  his 
work.      Expert  on  deceiving.      The  Romans 


*  Dq>endenL  dtpemdmoty  Ac,  are  apelled  incUffereiitly  with  a  or  e  in 
the  Uwt  syllable. 

t  Call /or— is  to  demand^  to  require.  Call  on,  is  to  pay  a  short  vi»it, 
to  request;  as,  While  yon  call  on  him — ^I  shall  call  for  a  bottle  o' 
vrine. 

X  The  authorities  for  think  of  and  ihiiilc  on  are  nearly  eqnU.    The  lat 
ter,  however,  abonnds  more  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  former;  as, 
Think  on  me  when  it  shiUl  be  well  with  thee:  Think  upon  me  fbr  goodj 
Whatsoever  things  are  true,  Ar.,  think  on  these  things.    But  think  eff 
Is  perhaps  more  common  in  modern  pablioatlons.. 
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Mlyeqnia.  Thelftt 
lan  tbe  fcrmer;  M. 
ik  upon  me  fcr  gooa . 
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redneed  the  world'*'  to  their  own  power.  Bl. 
provided  them  of  every  thing.  We  insist  fat 
It.  He  seems  to  have  a  taste  of  such  studies* 
He  died  for  thirst.  He  found  none  on 
whom  he  could  safely  confide.  I  dissent  with 
the  examiner.  It  wfm  verr  well  adapted  for 
his  capacity.  He  acquitted  me  from  uiy  im» 
putation.  You  are  conversantf  with  that 
science.  They  boast  in  their  great  riches. 
Call  of  James  to  walk  with  you.  When  we 
have  jhad  a  true  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  vir- 
tue, we  can  have  no  relish  for  those  of  vice. 
I  will  wait  of  you.  He  is  glad  of  calamitie^.| 
She  is  glad  at  his  company.  A  strict  observ- 
ance aner  times  and  fashions.  This  book  is 
replete  in  errors.  These  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  He  died  a  martyr  to  Ohristianityi 
This  change  is  to  the  better.  His  productions 
were  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  with 
all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  He  died  of 
the  sword.  She  finds  a  difficulty  of  fixing  her 
mindi  This  prince  was  naturally  averseU 
from  war.  A  treeholder  is  born  witn  an  aver- 
sion from  subjection. 


*  Bedaoe  tifuier,  fa  to  sabdve.  In  other  easM  to  foUowi  tt;  am,  To 
Ndooe  Is  pradticet.to  firactioiu,  to. 

t  We  My  oonTenftot  wUh  men,  en  thii^;*.  Addison  wm  oonyenMift 
amima  tho  writings  of  tho  most  polite  ftuthors,  ftnd  oonyersftnt  about 
woKldly  ftffiiirs.   OonywMnt  with  is  prefcirftMe. 

1  Cflad  of  is  perhaps  more  proper,  when  the  oMue  of  joy  is  (Min» 
Ihmg  gained  or  possessed ;  and  glad  aty  when  something  beiUa  another; 
•a,  Jonah  wa«3xoeedhigIy  gUd^f  thegoord;  He  thai  is  gUd  «(  ealamp 
itifm,  shall  hot  be  nnponiahed. 

lAvrnm  and  amnion  reqnirea  to  aftar  than  rather  Huo  from,  boA 
tmh  aro  i^sed)  an4  somatimes  eren  by  the  I 
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MhtrrMid  tt  ragnlar  and  dependent  eotoatrnetien  thr99^0Qt 
be-etreftiUj  nreeerred.'^  For  eziunple,  tke  eentenoip.  <*  He 
WM  more  belOTed,  but  not  to  mnoh  iklmired,  m  OitttUo," 
it  inMowttte ;  beoMUe  mort  reqnireeiAafi  nfler  H,  wUdk  iff 
neivliere  found  in  tht  eentenen.  1^  thould  A%.He  wnt 
nuMm  beloved  thmt  Cintbio,  bat  not  eo  madb  admired. 
^  A  iHPoper  eboice  of  worde  and  a  peripioiMmi  ammeoMiC 
elMiud  be  oareMUj  attended  to. 

EXBROISIS. 

The  reward  is  his  dne,  and  it  haa^  already 
^OT  wiU  hereafter,  be  eiven  to  him.  He  wa| 
guided  by  interests  uwajs  different,^  some- 
times  eontrary  to  those  of  the  commnnity. 
The  iiiten^ons  of  some  of  these  philosophers^ 
nay  of  many,  might^  and  probably  were  good. 
Kp  person  was  ever  so  perplexed,^^  or  sos- 
tamed^  the  mortifications  as  he  has  doiie  to- 
day. He  was  more  bold  and  active^*^  but  nol 
so  wise  and  studious  as  his  cooipanion.  Th^ 
said  they  unto  him,  what  shall  we  ck>  that  we 
niight  work^  the  works  of  God?  Sinceri<?^  is 
as  Taliiabie,^  and  eiren  more  valnable,^  than 
knowledge.  The  greatest  masters  of  critical 
learning  differ^  among  one  another. 

Bat  from  this  dreary  period  the  recotery  of 
the  empire  was  become  desperate ;  no  wisdom 
could  obviate  its  decftdence.     He  was  at  one 

fxai9  thought  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 

'"■ ' '   •  ■■•-.■■■,.. 

•  nrit  nilB  ki  Murody  of  *ny  Talne  m  •  rule:  to  ermy  MntoBMoa 
tbH  page^  except  the  last  two^  may  be  corrected  by  the  pr^^sedtaig;  nd«« 
ae  the  reCureaee  by  emaU  flgoree  will  show;  but  H  haa been  rMMnei 
because  where  two  words  require  a  different  c(mBtruction,  It  will  tend 
to  perjrfot  the  covnwon  error  of  forgettiug  tha  oonatmirtiflnitrftha  tanam 
iPoHf  Mi  adhering  to  that <tf  thelatter.  --*   •.<,  ^^         ^<k 
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A  Is  «Md  befort  bovhi  ia  tiM  ringvltf  niunbtf  adj. 
SnM  is  used  before  noans  in  both  nun^ben. 

Tlie  erdele  Is  omitted  before  *  noun  that  stands  for  » 
wAofa-^sdif ;  and  before  the  names  of  miuMrals,  BMtal% 
trts,  &c. 

The  latter  of  two  nonM  after  a  demparatlTe  shonld  have 
he  artiole.when  th«7  both  refer  to  mm  person.;  as,  He  is  a 
better  read«  than  writer. 

To  use  the  Ar^du  properly  Is  of  the  greatest  importaneaf 
bnt  it  is  impossible  to  giro  a  rule  appueable  to  e?erj  ease. 

Examples  of  the  improper  use  and  omission  of  the  artlelef. 
•''■•■    EXEBOISBS.    ^%. -s^vr  4i 

ReMon  was  given  to  a  man  to  oontriA  bis 
passions.  The  gold  is  corrupting.  A  man  is 
(he  noblest  work  of  t&e  creation.  Wisest  (^nd 
^est  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  errors* 
^e  must  act  our  part  with  a  constaneji 
ibongh  reward  of  our  constancy  be  distant. 
There  are  some  evils>  of  life,  which  eqna% 
affect  prih<Q^  ahd  people.  Purity  has  its  seat 
In  the  heart:  but  extends  its  mfluence  over 
so  much  of  outward  conduct  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  diaracter.  At 
worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
The  profligate  ioaan  is  seldom  or  never  found 
to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good  father,  or 
the  beneficent  neighboiar. 

t  He  has  been  much  censured  for  paying  a 
tittle  attention  to  his  business.  So  bold  a 
breach  of  order,  called  for  little  severity  in 
punishing  the  offender. 

.  K  fhit  Is  used  before  ad  individual  representing  the  whole  of  4ts  spe* 
aesvhen  compared  with  another  ind.vidaal  nmresenting  another  spe> 
lies;  thus,  7^  dog  is  a  more  grateftd  ai^mJ  than  the  cat;  i.9.  AH 
iogB  are  more  gratcf  al  than  cats. 

f  A  dioa '  distinotion  of  the  smse  is  sfmtetinies  made  Inr  the  om  or 
omission  of  the  article  Oi  If  I  say,  he  h%HaTed  wifh  a  Uttie  rwrarrsoe: 
I  praise  him  a  little.  If  I  ray,  b«  beha/ed  with  Utfle  rsiennse:  I 
bbune  hin.  .        .  *  t 
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An  dMgirft,  or  MniMitn  of  tome  words,  ii  frfquoDtly  ad* 
mitted.  Thus,  instead  of  Mying,  Ho  wm  o  loarnod  man,  ko 
WM  a  wiio  man,  and  ho  was  a  good  man ;  wo  sajf ,  Ho  w»s 
a  /sorwirf,  wit$,  and  good  man. 

SXBROISBS. 

A  house  and  a  garden.  The  laws  of  €k>dy 
and  the  laws  of  man.  Avarice  and  conning 
Biay  acqmre  an  estate :  but  avarioe  and  onn* 
ning  cannot  sain  friends.  His  crimes  had 
brought  him  yito  extreme  distress,  and  ex- 
treme perplexity.  He  has  an  affeotioaate 
brother  and  an  affectionate  sister.  By  pre- 
Bump^on,  and  by  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity, 
and  we  incur  contempt.  Genuine  virtue  sup- 
poses our  benevolence  to  be  strengthened  and 
to  be  con&'med  by  principle.  He  is  tem- 
perate, he  is  disinterested,  he  is  benevolent, 
rerseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward 
all  our  toils,  and  will  produce  enects  beyond 
our  calculation.  We  often  oommend  ioipru- 
dently,  as  well  as  censure  imprudently.  Des- 
titute of  principle,  he  regarded  neither  his 
family  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  reputa^n.  He 
insulted  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
company.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  will  be  often  ruffled 
and  will  be  often  disturbed. 

"'He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not 
regard  it.  They  must  be  punished,  and  they 
shall  be  punished.  'We  succeeded,  but  they 
did  not  succeed*  ^ 

*Thft  •oztliMlM.of  tile  oompoond  tonaw  are  often  med  «l<ne{  0, 
Jf 9 1tst«  4M|t  iti  but  fctioo  (uMt  not;  i.  e.  thou  Ittit  not  dme  it 
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An  eUipiU  ia  not  allowable  vfhen  it  v>oifl^  obteuN  tki 
anteneit  weaken  it*  /oree,  or  b«  attended  with  tm  impropri* 
ety;  forexMBple,  '*We  speak  thafrnt  do  know,  and  testifj 
that  we  hare  seen,"  shoald  be,  We  speak  that  which  iH  df 
know,  and  toMUy  ihat  which  we  hate  seen. 

EXBBOISSB. 

'^'A  noble  spirit  diBdaineth  the  malice  of 
fortune ;  bis  greatness  of  soul  is  not  to  be  oasi 
down.  A  bouse  andf  orcbard.  A  borse  and  ass. 
A  learned  and  amiable  young  man.  I  gladly 
sbunned  wbo  sladly  fled  from  me*  A  tast« 
ft>r  usefo)  knowledge  will  provide  for  us  a  great 
and  noble  entertainment  wben  otbers  leave  us. 
Tbejr  enjoy  also  a  free  constitutioii  and  laws. 
Tbe  captain  bad  several  men  died  in  bis  sbip 
of  tbe  scurvy.  I  must,  however,  be  so  candid 
to  own  I  bave  been  mistaken.  Tbe  sacrifioea 
of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  bereafter^ 
but  recompensed  even  in  tbis  life.  Ob,  Piety! 
Virtue !  bow  insensible  bave  I  been  to  tby 
obarme !  Tbat  is  a  property  most  men  bave, 
•r  at  least  may  attain.  Tbere  is  notbing  men 
are  more  deficient  in,  tban  knowing  tb^ur  own 
ebaracters.  Wby  do  ye  tbat  wmch  ia  not 
lawful  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  days?  Neither  baa 
he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  moeb 
dissimulation. 


*  A  noble  spirit  disdalnotli,  Ae,,  ataoald  Im^  A  imm  (tf  a  noble  epMt 
JJsdalneth,  fto.  This  will  rendor  the  aentenoe  coiudatent  with  tlM 
rtilee  of  gtaiiuautr  and  with  common  aenae:  to  taUc  of  the  tout  of  a  niirU 
arldieuloiia. 

t  Ibe  •rtiele  betais  onoe  eKpieaawi,  tbe  ngtMtionitt  tt  beoomaa  q» 
beoeaaarj,  except  when  a  dltferent  form  of  It  ia  requialte;.aR,  A  honae 
and  an  orchard;  and  when  aome  peculiar  emphaaia  requifoH  a  rupetl* 
Won,  aa,  Not  only  the  yeaf,  but  <A«  day  and  Oie  hunr  weve  appointed. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 

The  four  following  lines  are  oonstmed  by  way  of  example 
They  were  parsed  at  page  54.  They  are  oonstmed  here 
because,  the  pupil  should  now  be  able  to  apply  the  flu  lei 
of  Syntax. 

Oh  t  how  stupendous  was  the  power 

"  That  raised  me  with  a  word ; 

'  And*  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

JSTotp  ttupmdout,  adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  placed 
before  adjectives,  &o.  A  power  is  understood  thus,  ttu- 
fHti^M  a  potoerff  an  a<yeotive  agrees  with  a  noun— ^ 
poweTf  the  article  a  is  used  before  neuns  in  the  singular 
number  only-^A«  power,  the  is  used  before  nouns  in  both 
numbers'-^-the  j»otper  wot,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative 
—the  power  that,  the  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent, 
&c.  That  raited,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nom. — Raised  me, 
an  active  verb  governs  the  objective  c^kse — With  a  word, 
IHrepositions  govern  the  objective — A  word,  A  is  used  before 
nouns  in  the  singular,  &o.  {During  is  understood)  during 
enety  day,  prepositions  govern  the  objective  case — Every 
d4y,  an  adjective  agrees  with  a  noun^ — Day  and  hour,  oon- 
jimcitions  couple  the  -same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns ;  for 
hour  is  governed  by  during  understood  tLgaia-^Every  houTf 
an  ac^ective  a^es,  &c.^ — /  lean,  a  verb  agrees  with  its 
nominative-— (Tpon  the  Lord,  prepositions  govern  the  objec- 
tive case. 

The  possessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your^ 
their,  and  ite,  must  be  constru^  exactly  like  nouns  in  the 
poiteeeive  ceue,  for  a  pronoun  is  an  exact  resemblance  of  a 
noun  in  every  thing  but  one  ;  namely,  it  will  not  admit  of 
an  adjecHnoie  before  it  like  a  noun.  Hie  is  equal  to  John\ 
and  her  to  Ann*e,  and  their  to  the  men^e,  in  the  following 
sentences : 

John  lost  hie  gloves,  i.  e.  John  lost  John's  gloves.-^Ann 
found  her  book,  i.  e.  Ann  found  Ann's  book.  The  men  took 
off  their  hats,  i.  e.  The  men  took  off  the  men's  hats.  The 
garden  is  productive,  and  its  fruit  is  good,  i.  e.  the  garden' k 
fruit.  In  e^  these  oases,  and  in  such  phrases  as,  911^  house— 
thy  field — ewr  lands — your  estates — their  property — whosi 
horse, — the  lule  is,  **  When  two  nouns  come  togetheiK,  signi 
fying  differ«ait  things,  the  first  is  put  in  the  posMs^ve  case." 

<*  It  is  fmpoMilble  to  constrne  bad  en^ammar.  And  here  Is  td  Ter* 
VHgUdy  used,  that  the  rule,  "  Conjanctiona  couple  the  mxixh  ruoode 
and  teiiMS  fk  verbs,  and  the  same  caeee  of  uouuh  aud  iirunouoa,** 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXBBCISES 


ON  THI 


BITLES  OF  SYNTAX. 

John  writes  pretty.  Come  here,  James. 
Where  are  you  going,  Thomas?  I  shall 
never  do  so  no  more.  The  train  of  onr  ideas 
are  often  interrupted.  Was  jon  present  at 
last  meeting?  He  need  not  he  in  so  much 
haste.  He  dare  not  act  otherwise  than  he 
does.  Him  whom  thej  seek  is  in  the  hovm» 
George  or  I  is  the  person.  He  or  thej  is 
mupp.  to  he  hiamed.  The  troop  cqnsist  of 
fifty  men.     Those  set  of  hooks  was  a  valuahle 

S resent.  A  pillar  sixty  foot  high.  His  con- 
uct  evinced  the  most  extreme  vanity.  These 
trees  are  remarkable  taU.  He  acted  bolder 
than  was  expected.  This  is  he  who  I  ^ve 
the  book  to.  Eliza  always  appears  amifu^ly* 
She  goes  there  to-morrow.  From  whence 
came  they?  .  Who  do  you  lodge  with,  now? 
He  was  born  at  London,  but  he  died  in  Batl|, 
If  he  be  sincere  I  am  satisfied.  Her  father 
and  her  were  at  church.  The  master  reqi^est- 
ed  him  and  I  to  read  more  distinctly.  It  is 
no  more  but  his  due.  Flatterers  'flatter  as 
long,  and  no  longer  than  they  have  expecta- 
tions of  gain.  John  told  the  same  story  as 
vou  told.  This  is  the  largest  tree  which  I 
nave  ever  seen. 


will  not  apply  in  this  paaiage.— From  the  mium,  it  is  eTident  ^Ihat  ^IimI 
•honid  be  Tea,  meaning  not  tfidy  $0t  bvtr-viwy  daj,  to. 

t  Or,  how  itupendouB  tht  power  locu,  hot  it  is  oertainlj  better  to  enp* 
pi/  a  power  thus;  0  how  stopendotts  a  power  wm  the  power  thai 
reised  me  with  «  word. 
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Let  he  and  I  read  the  next  chapter.  She  i& 
free  of  pain.  Those  sort  of  dealings  are  on- 
just.  Day  id  ihe  son  of  Jesse  was  the  joangest 
ef  hb  brothers.  Yon  WaS  very  kliid  to  him, 
he  said.  Well,  says  I,  what  does  thou  think 
of  him  now.  James  is  one  of  those  boys  thai 
was  ke»l  in  at  school,  for  bad  bel^yioiik^ 
Thou,  James,  did  deny  the  deed.  Neithet 
gisod  nor  eyil  come  of  themselyes.  We  need 
noi  to  be  afraid.  He  expected  t6  hat^  gained 
more  by  thie  bargain.  You  sAioYild  dritik 
plenty  of  goat  milk.  It  was  himf  who  Bpok4 
fesl.  Do  yon  like  ass  mi^k  ?  is  it  me  thai 
yen  mean  ?  Who  did  yon  \mj  yonr  gramrma? 
ftumt  If  one  takes  a  wrong  method  &I  ilrsi 
setl^g  out,  it  will  lead  them  astray.  Neitheir 
man  nor  woman  wer»  present.  I  am  HAore 
teller  than  yoq.  She  is  the  same  lady  who 
sang  so  sweetly.  Affeer  the  most  strait<H»l 
se<et  of  enr  rehgion,  I  liyed  a  Pharisee/  Is 
not  thy  wickedness  great  ?  and  thine  iniquities 
mfinitet  There  was  more  sophists  than  onei 
If  a  person  have  liyed  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
he  should  haye  some  experienee.  If  this  wer» 
his  mealing,  the  prediction  has  failed.  Fidel- 
*%j  and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  justice 
His  associates  in  wickedness  will  not  fail  t» 
mark  the  alteration  of  his  conduct.  Thy  i^ 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  mo. 
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And  wben  they  had  lift  up  their  eyes,  they 
taw  no  man  saye  Jedns  only.  Strive  not  m& 
a  man  without  a  cause,  if  he  haye  done  thee  no 
harm.  I  wrote  to,  and  cautioned  the  ca|rtain 
affdnst  it.  Now  both  the  chief  prieitfl  and 
I^arisees  had  given  a  commandment,  that  if 
any  man  knew  where  ho  were,  he  should  i^ow 
it,  that  they  might  take  him.  The  girl  her 
book  is  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  me  who  he  is 
in  lov<e  with..  He  which  commands  h^nsdf^^ 
commands  the  whole  world.  Nothings  is  more 
loyelier  than  yirtu^. 

The  peoples  hi^piness  is  the  siatesntaas 
honour.  Changed  to  a  Worser  shape  tlnm 
canst  tiot  be.  I  have  drunk  no  spirituous  li* 
quors  this  six  years.  He  is  taller  thui  me, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  him.  Solid  peace  and 
dontdntitient  consists  neither  in  beauty  or 
riches,  but  in  the  faydur  of  God.  After  who 
is  the  King  of  Israel  come  out  ?  The  reoipiroi- 
cations  of  Ibye  and  friendship  between  he  and 
I,  haye  been  many  and  sincere.  Abuse  of 
mercies  ripen  us  K>r  judgment.  Peter  and 
John  is' not  at  school  to-day.  Three  of  them 
was  taken  into  custody,  'lo  study  diligently, 
and  behave  genteely,  is  commendable.  The 
enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear  are  those 
of  our  own  hearts.  BSgulus  was  reckoned 
che  most  consummate  warrior  that  Rome  could 
then  produce.  Suppose  life  never  so  long,  fresh 
accessions  of  knowledge  may  still  be  made. 
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Sureljy  dliaa  who  reads  so  much  in  the 
Bible,  can  tell  me  what  became  of  Elijah. 
Neither  the  maetei*  nor  the  scholara  is  residing. 
Trust'  not  him,  whom,  you  know,  is  dishonest. 
I  love  no  interests  i^ut  that  of  truth  and  virtue. 
Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  are  evil  coniifiiually.  No  one  can  be 
hkmed  for  taking  atte  care  of  their  health* 
They  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with  him, 
on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst. 

I  have  read  Popes  Homer,  and  Dryden^ 
Virgil.  He  that  is  dili^^ont  you  should  com»> 
mend.  There  was  an  earthquake  which  madcf 
the  earth  to  tremble.  And  God  said  to  Solo- 
mon, Wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto 
thee,  &c.  I  cannot  commend  him  for  justify- 
ing himself^  when  he  knows  vhat  his  conduct 
was  so  very  improper.  He  wtis  ver/  much 
made  on  at  school.  Though  he  were  o,  son, 
vet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered.  If  he  is  alone  tell  him  the  aews ; 
but  if  there  is  any  body  with  him,  do  nut  tell 
him.  They  ride  ^ter  than  us.  Thougfi  the 
measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  »>^en- 
tion.  If  he  does  but  approve  my  endear  nrs, 
it  will  be  an  ample  reward.  Was  it  him  *ho 
came  last  ?     Yes,  it  was  him. 

For  ever  in  this  humble  cell,     . 
Let  thee  and  I,  my  fair  one,  dwell. 


I 
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Every  man  sjbould  act  suitable  to  his  cha- 
i^cter  and  station  in  life.  His  arguments 
were  exceeding  clear.  I  only  spoKe  three 
words  on  that' subject.  The  ant  and  the  bee 
sets  a  good  example  before  dronish  boys. 
Neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to 
come.  Evil  communications  ccTrupts  good 
manners.  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  whom  the  world  oyer  saw.  The  mid* 
die  station  of  life  seems  to  be  the  most  advan- 
tageously situated  for  gaining  of  wisdom. 

frhese  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  ob- 
serving which  you  may  avoid  mis^kes.  The 
king  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  duke. 
My  exercises  are  not  well  wrote,  I  did  not  hold 
my  pen  well.  Grammar  teaches  us  to  spedc 
proper.  She  accused  her  companion  for  hav- 
mg  betrayed  her.  I  will  not  dissent  with  her. 
Nothing  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
of  duty  and  honour.  Who  shall  I  give  it  to  ? 
Who  are  you  looking  for  ?  It  is  a  diminution 
to,  or  a  derogation  of  their  judgment.  It  fell 
into  their  notice  or  cognizance.  She  values 
(lerself  for  her  fortune.  That  is  a  book  which 
I  am  much  pleased  with.  I  have  been  to  see 
the  coronation,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was.  That 
picture  of  the  emperor's  is  a  very  exact  re- 
sembLince  of  him.  Every  thing  that  we  here 
enjoj ,  ofcange,  decay,  and  come  to  an  end.  It 
is  not  him  they  blame  so  much. 
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No  vieople  has  more  fWalts  than  they  that 
pretend  to  ha?e  none.  The  laws  of  Draco  is 
m4  to  have  been  wrote  with  blood.  It  is  so 
<^r,  or  so  obvious,  as  I  need  not  explain  it« 
Bke  tanght  him  and  I  to  read.  The  more 
greater  a  bad  man's  accomplishmenta  are^  the 
more  dangerons  he  is  to  society,  and  the  E»>re 
less  fit  for  a  companion.  Each  has  their  own 
faults,  and  every  one  should  endeavour  to  cor» 
reet  their  own.  Let  your  promises  be  few, 
and  Buieh  that  you  can  perform. 

His  beikig  at  enmity  with  Csesar  and  Anto- 
ny were  thedoanse  of  perpetual  discord.  Theii 
bein^  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  enroi* 
ty  with  all  restraint,  have  been  the  retJMm  why 
many  have  hated  books  all  their  lives.  There 
waft  a  cofl^hottse  at  that  end  of  the  town,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  used  to  meet  of  an 
evening.  Do  not  despise  the  state  of  the  poor, 
lest  it  becomes  your  own  condition.  It  was 
his  ditty  to  have  interposed  his  authority  in  an 
ttftbit  of  so  much  importance.  He  spent  hii 
whole  life  in  the  doing  eood.  Every  gentle* 
man  who  frequented  t£»  house,  and  conversed 
with  the  erectcm  of  this  occasional  club,  were 
invited  to  pass  an  evening  when  they  thought 
i^t.  The  winter  has  not  been  so  tievere  as  we 
expected  it  to  have  been.  The  rest  (of  the 
ittars)  in  circuit  walls  this  univeree.  •'  Sir,  ii 
thou  have  bOrne  him  hence,  tell  me  ^hert 
thou  hast  laid  him.  ^ 
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wwrnaccom  waamoum. 

» 

lA.  lunpooiv  or  a  satire,  does  not  iMusry  in 
liieia  TobWy  or  murder,  ^^e  iand  you  wepe 
ttot  mistakeB  in  her  oonjectures.  My  sisfeir 
indl,  as  well  as  my  brother,  are  employed  in 
iheir  re^eetiYe  occupations.  He  repents  him 
if  that  indiscreet  action.  It  was  me,  uid  not 
rai,  that  wrote  it.  Art  thou  him?  I  sbaili 
take  care  that  no  one  shall  suffer  no  iigurj. 
I  am  a  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  •xbs- 
eipline,  and  who  recommend  it  to  others;  h«t 
I  am  not  a  person  who  promotes  seyerily,  or 
who  object  to  mild  and  generous  treatment. 
This  JadcanSpes  has  hit  is^e  in  a^  right  plaoe 
enough.  Prosperity,  as  truly  asserted  hgr 
Seneca,  it  very  much  obstructs  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  To  do  to  others  as  We  woiM 
that  they  should  do  to  us,  it  is  our  di^y.  This 
grammar  was  pm'chased  at  Ogle's  the  book* 
seller's.     The  Council  was  not  unanimous. 

Who  spilt  the  ink  upon  the  table?  .  iEQm. 
Who  lost  this  book?  Me.  Whose  pen  is 
Ihis  ?  Johns.  There  is  in  fact  no  impersonal 
verbs  in  any  language.  And  he  spittea  on  ^be 
ground,  and  anointed  his  eyes.  Had  I  never 
seen  ye,  I  had  never  known  ye.  The  ship 
Mary  and  Ann  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
If  we  consult  the  improvement  of  mind,  or 
the  health  of  body,  it  is  well  known  ezeroiae 
is  the  great  instrument  for  piomotine  both. 
A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory 
in  a  picture,  as  well  as  read  them  in  a  de- 
scription. 
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I  had  no  sooner  placed  her  at  my"  right 
band,  by  the  fire,  bat  she  opened  to,  n^e 
the  reason  of  her  visit.  A  prudent  wife, 
she  shall  be  blessed.  The  house  you  speak 
of,  it  cost  me  five  hundred  poun<i8.  Did  1 
not  tell  thee,  0  thee  infamous  wretch  I  that 
thou  wouldst  bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Not  only 
the  counsers  and  atto]:ney'8,  but  the  judges 
opinion  also  favoured  his  cause.  It  was 
ike  men's,  women's,  and  children's  lot,  to 
suffer  great . calamities.  That  is  the  eldest' 
son  of  the  King  of  England's.  Lord  Fever-  ^ 
sham's  the  general's  tent.  This  palace  had 
been  the  grand  Sultan's  Mahomet's.  They 
did  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomination 
of  their  eyes. 

*  I  am  purposed.  He  is  arrived.  They 
were  deserted  from  their  regiment.  Whose 
works  are  these  ?  They  are  Cicero,  the  most 
doquent  of  men's.  The  mighty  rivals  are 
now  at  length  agreed.  The  time  of  William 
making  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived, 
if  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words, 
we  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
suffering.  This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not 
much  resemble  him.  These  pictures  of  the 
king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy,  ^e  who 
committed  the  offence,  thou  should'st  oorrect, 
not  I,  who  am  innocent. 


m-« 


*  Role,  it  is  improper  to  use  a  netder  verb  in  the  pvMve  form 
Thus,  I  am  purposed— IIo  is  arrived— should  be,  I  have  purposed— Hi 
has  arrived. 

From  this  itde  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions;  for  it  is  «Uowabl« 
to  tay«  He  »•  come.    She  is  gone,  Ac. 
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t  is  «IlowaM« 


PR01CI8CUOU8  EXERCISES. 

Bat  Thomas,  one  o€  the  twelve^  eafled 
Didjmus,  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus 
came.  I  offer  observations,  that  a  long  and 
cheequered  pilgrimage  have  enabled  me  to 
make  on  man.  After  I  visited  Bnrope,  I 
retnmed  to  America.  OlSlia  is  a  vain  wo- 
man, whom,  if  we  do  not  flatter,  she  will 
be  disgnsted.  In  his  conduct  was  treachery, 
ard  in  his  words  faithless  professions.  Tne 
orators  did  not  for^^et  to  enlarge  themselves 
on  so  popular  a  subject. .  He  acted  conforma- 
ble" with  his  instructions,  and  cannot  be  cen- 
sured justly. 

No  person  could  speak  stronger  on  this 
subject,  nor  behave  nobler,  than  our  young 
advocate,  for  the  cause  of  toleration.  They 
were  studious  to  ingratiate  with  those  who 
It  was  dishonourable  to  favour.  The  house 
framed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  spoke 
with  great  freedom  of  the  kine's  prerogative. 
Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich  or  the 
sreat.  Many  would  exchange  gladly  their 
honours,  beauty,  and  riches,  for  that  more 
quiet  and  humbler  station,  which  thou  art 
now  dissatisfied  with.  High  hopes  and  florid 
views,  is  a  great  enemy  to  tranquillity.  Many 
persons  will  not  believe  but  what  they  are 
free  from  prejudice.  I  will  lay  me  down 
in  peace,  and  take  my  rest.  This  word  I 
have  only  found  in  Spenser.  The  king  be- 
ing apprized  of  the  conspiracy,  he  fled  from 
Jerusalem. 
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ti    iL.ti  lit  HI 


'niSKBCBUM. 


A  loo  mtil  T»mt>of  itadw  ^Hi^wlt^ttnd 
wwifeoii  ilEo  mild.  Jmii68  wu  raselvod  to  not 
iik<Mfe  liiiiisolf  in  •noh  »  onid  iHUiiseiMBt. 
Thtj  mdmmd  ^^  mmHnjwm^M,  m  ^ey  e^M 

rave  «r  pain  of  ooo  pasaioii  diffir  ^oni  mil^t 
of  Aiioiber.  The  eourt  of  Spdn,  iHIo  gane 
tbe  ovder,  were  not  aware  of  the  eonieq^teiK 
eoB*  ipiere  WM  nmoh  spoke  iuid  wr<^  oo 
oMk  eide  of  Ike  (jneidon;  but  I  kaive  ehoe* 
toinepeiidmjdeoiiion.  ^ 

Bdy^ioti  rftises  men  ajboise  dieneel^ees 
inrd^on  sinks  them  beneath  the  iMTtttes^ 
Aat  hinds  lh«n  down  lo  ft  poor  pitielile 
mdcof  perishable  ^earl^;  this  ^pene  Imt 
tpetn  a  proipeot  to  i^  Ales.  Temper^nee 
aaid  exerxsise,  howsoevwr  litthi  ^i^  nm,j  b# 
viigwfded,  thejr  are  the  best  moMis  of  proi* 
wern/k^  healthl  9?o  (tosfuse  others  on  aeooimi 
of  their  poTevl^y  or  to  t^ahie  mmtkfm  im 
ear  lieaJik,  are  diiE|»oMtions  ^i|^  ettlp^ 
hie.  fhli  task  was  the  eas^  perforiMdi 
from  this  eheerfiihieBS  with  wh|c^  he  e&fagecl 
in  it  lliflse  eonns^  w&te  tiie  diotates  el 
virtue^  and  ike  diotates  of  tme  honomr.  ^ 
h&  misfiurtnnes  were  t^e  fruit  of  hiii  own 
obstinacj,  a  lew  persons  pitted  Mai.  And 
tii^  were  jud^d  every  mui  aecordkig  to 
their  works.  Biohes  is  the  bane  of  homaA 
happiness.  I  wrote  lo  my  bro^r  before  1 
iweelredhialettar.  ^ 
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P110MI8CU0IIS  BXBRCI8|:S.         ^     | 

When  Garriok  apptared,  Peter  was  for 
aome  time  un  doubt  whether  it  eould  b»  him 
or  .not.  Are  vou  living  contented  uf^  epiri* 
tiud;  4arkne88  ?  The  oompany  wae  Yery 
nameroQS.  Shall  the  throne  oi  iniqnitT 
have;  lellowship  with  thee,  which  frameth 
mkehief  faj  a  law?  ,  Where  ii^  the  secnritj 
that  eyil  hahits  willbe  ever  Inroken?  Thej 
taoh  bring. materials  to  the  {dace.  Kor  let 
no  comforter ,  deMffht  mj  ear.  .  She  was  sim 
y^rs  jolder  ,than  htmw  Thevvwjere  obliged  t6 
omtnb^  more  .than  ns.  The  Bftrons  had 
little  jnore  to  rely  oh,  besides  the  power  of 
thisir  Jimiliee*/  The  sewers  (shares)  must  bm 
kfi^t  sd  dear,  as  the  water  may  nin^  away. 
Buch^  among  na  who  follow  that^  prpfesdoii. 
dik  bi9|itf  iik.so  sanguine  to  hop»for  ii'  Shef 
i>eli»v^4unkin4eB  than  I  expected^  .  Ajpe^ 
ablft  to  ye«r^j^  Slia$ 

IS  eiLimm%bir^  Thomas  is  not  as  cboilo  as 
Ms  siater. .  There  was  no  other  book  bpt  this.; 
He  died  by  a  fever.  .  Jim<m§  whom  wis  Maipp 
M[agdalen%uand  Mary  the  mother  of  James. 
Mj  sister  and  X  waited  till  l^ey  itc^f  called^ 
The^,ai!xny  were  drawn  up  in  hfi|te.  The 
public is  respectfully  informed,  that,  Ifee^  The 
^ci^ndStjii^^aQKfsemenls  which  he  pefenred 
corrupted  his  morak.  Eadi  must  imswer.  for 
themselves.  Benry,  though  at  first  he^ahowed 
an  unwOlmgness,  yet  afterwards  he  ffranted 
his  request.  *^ 


i;^.:.'V.^5/ 


•  ^-  'Mi- 
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a&d  her  live  very  happily  togethttf. 
She  invited  Jane  and  I  to  see  ner  new  dress. 
She  uttered  such  cries  that  pierced  the  heart 
of  every  one  who  heard  them.  Maria  is  not 
as  clever  as  her  sister  Ann.  Thouffh  he  pro- 
mises ever  so  solemnly,  I  will  not  hdieve  him. 
The  full  moon  was  no  sooner  up,  in  all  its 
iHrightness,  hut'  he  opened  to  them  the  gate  of 
paradise.  It  rendered  the  progress  very  slow 
of  the  new  invention.  This  hook  is  Thomas', 
that  is  James'.  Socrates's  wisdom  has  heen 
the  suhjeot  of  many  a  conversation.  Fare  thee 
welly  James.  Who,  who  has  the  judgement 
of  a  man,  would  have  drawn  such  an  infer- 
ence ?  George  was  the  most  diligent  scholar 
whom  I  ever  knew*  I  have  ohMrved  some 
diildren  to  use  deceit.  He  durst  not  to  dis- 
please his  master.  The  hopeless  delinquents 
might,  each  in  their  turn,  adopt  the  ezpostu- 
latory  language  of  Joh.  Several  of  our  En- 
glish wordi^  some  centuries  ago,  had  different 
meanings  to  those  they  have  now.  And  I 
was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 
earth ;  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  With 
this  hooty,  he  made  off  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  where  he  had  reason  to  helieve 
that  neither  he  nor  his  master  were  known. 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory."**    I  have  been  at  London. 


^  JSMorioa% 
l^ln  |to  tk«  ordlaarj 


*<TliliM  biy>*Ao.,  Ii  an     .. 
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Wliioh  of  the  two  masters,  says  StoCuft, 
khall  we  most  esteew?  He  who  strives  to 
correct  his  scholars  'oj  prudent  advice  and 
motives  of  honour,  or  another  who  will  lash 
them  severely  for  not  repeating  their  lejsons 
as  they  ought  I  The  hlessing  of  the  Lord  it 
maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it. 
For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hatii,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  liath  not.  If  a 
brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  destitute  of 
daily  food,  and  one  of  yon  say  vnto  them, 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled; 
notwithstanaing  if  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needfm  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit  ? 

But  she  alwavs  behaved  with  great  se^t- 
rity.to  her  maids;  and  if  any  of  them  wu* 
negligent  of  their 'duty,  or  made  a  slip  la 
their  conduct,  nothine  would  serve  her  but 
burying  the  poor  gins  alive.  He  had  no 
master  to  instruct  him;  he  had  read  nothing 
but  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
and  had  received  no  lessons  from  the  Socra- 
tes'a/  the  Plato's,  and  the  Oonfooius's  of  the 
ago.  They  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour* 
I^r  the  poor  always  ye  have  with  yo«. 


*  The  Acaeaioe  earn  mtist  not  be  wed  for  the  pbtni  nvoiber.  la 
this  quotation  from  Banm  Baller't  Letten  to  hk  DMi|^t«r,  the  proper 
names  ebonld  have  been  plurelfaied  like  comnnon  nomu;  thiui-  Vrap 
tbe  aocraitau,  the  PIoIom,  and  the  Cta^ieteMf  of  the  Sfi^ 
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The  first  Chmtians  of  the  gentile  world 
made  a  simple  and  entire  transition  from  a 
state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of  entire 
Ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

And  he  said  unto  Gideon,  every  one  that 
lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself. 

The  duke  had  not  behayed  with  that  loyalty 
■8  #as  expected: 

Milton  Beems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
«withi  his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  Was 
that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  hnn  more 
bountifnily  than  upon  others. 

And  on  the  morrow,  because  he  would 
have  known  the  certainty  wherefore  he  Was 
accused'*'  by  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  frottt  his 
bonds. 

'  Here  nigM  foroe»  here  trMnble  (tight  tnd  Knut, 

Here  stomed  oontontion,  and  here  ftirjr  fimraad. 

The  Oivtan  javditi  reachtid  him  fhnn  a&r, 
AndpttroMhlBritettlderMheindfmtililical^^     » 

Hor  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest,  affording  onlf 
an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  always  with 
it  a  mixture  of  concern  and  cottipassion. 

We  onlyf  promised  me  a  loan  of  the  book 
for  two  aays.  I  wa^  once  thinking  to  have 
written  a  poem. 

'  !■    ■" ■'■  '    '■'■  "If i  ■■ I      lltll      I  ■ Ill II  IIIM      ■■      ■■■■!■■ M^H^i— i»IM».l^..-l» 

'^  Aoeute  reqniree  qf  before  the  cWme,  and  by  before  thejwnoii 
aocniinif.  v 

fTliie  sentence  expresses  one  mtonlng  as  it  stands.  It  may  be 
maile  to  express  other  four  l>y  placing  o^y  after  m^,  or  loaHf  or  Oool^ 
or  days.  .  « 
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A  very  slow  child  trill  often  be  found  to 
get  lessons  by  heart  as  soon  as,  nay  some- 
times sooner,  than  one  wha  is  ten  times  as 
iateUigent* 

It  18  then  from  a  cnltiyation  ot  the  percep- 
tive fiMJultieS)  that  we  only  can  attain  those 
powers  of  conception  which  are  ess^nf ial;  i^ 
taste.  ^  /■■'..-  -''^■-^  :■---..  A-;iA 

No  man  is  fit<  for  free  conversation  ibr  the 
Inquiry  after  truth,  if  he  be  exceec^ngly  re- 
served^ if  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  his 
knowledge;  if  he  be  positive  and;  dogmatieaT 
m  his  opinions;  if  he  be  one  who  always 
affects  ta  outshine  i^l  the  company ;  if  he  be 
Eretful  and  peevish ;  if  he  afiPect  wit,  ai|d'  iff 
full  of  puns,  or  quirks,  or  quibbles. 

OoBversiMiion  is  the  business,  and  lef  every 
one  that  please  add  their  opinion  freelyi 


fhe 


Rtu^ckms  wretdlk  whoM  bolted  dMt 


Ne'ermoTed  in  dntjr  to  the  waaderiiig  poor(  4 
With  him  I  left  fim  cv^  to  tMoh  hia  ntfaii 
That  hesTon  cau  blew  if  mortali  will  b«  kind. 


1 1 


There  are  mai^  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  miii4  of  19^19  but  there  is  none  so  usefu) 
as  discrStion* 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Shaitesflimryto,  the.  X)uke  of  Bisckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instead 
of  conversing  with  the  philosopher  on  literary 
sulyi^ct^  iflt  a^very  short  time  sat  down  ik> 
cards. 
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Bad  Arrangement 

J  It  is  your  light  fantastic  fooh,  who  ha^e 
neither  heads  nor  hearts,  in  hoth  sexes,  who, 
by  dressing  their  bodies  out  of  all  shape, 
render  themselves  ridiculous  and  oontempti- 
Ue. 

And  how  can  brethren  hope  to  partake  of 
their  parent's  blessinff  that  curse  each  other. 

The  superiority  of  others  over  us,  though 
iu  trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify  oui 
vanity,  and  give  us  vexation,  as  Nicole  awnira- 
bly  observes. 

Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking, 
said*  amongst  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  He 
saved  others ;  himself  he  cannot  siive. 

Noah,  for  his  godliness,  and  his  family, 
were  the  only  persons  preserved  from  the 
flood. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very 
refined  age,  the  wonderful  civilities  that  have 
passed  between  the  nation  of  authors,  and 
that  of  readers. 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  Uie  door  of  the 
sepulchre  ?  And  when  they  had  looked,  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away:  for  it 
was  very  great. 

A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find,  aftei 
a  long  search,  by  the  sea-shore,  served  me  foi 
an  anchor.  \ 

It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not  appli 
cable  to  the  point. 


■■HH 
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PR0MI8GU0IT9  EXERCISEa 


10  ItAfe 

By  who, 

tempti* 

take  of 
ther. 
though 
ify  om   ( 
Kunira-    ^ 


'^e 


ock 
68,  jtie 

familjy 
m  the 


»  very 
t  have 
ly   and 

>  shall 
»f  the 
9  the^ 
for  It 

aftet 

ie  foi 

tppU 


The  senate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  demolished  to  the 
ground,  so  that  travellers  are  unable  to  saj 
whe1*e  Oarthaffe  stood  at  this  day. 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  AntiSchvs,  twelve 
years  after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  two 
after  it  had  been  beffun. 

Upon  the  death  of  Olandius,  the  young  Em- 
peror, Nero,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
and  he  was  canonised  among  the  gods,  who 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  a  man. 

GalSrius  abated  much  of  his  severities 
against  the  Christians  on  his  death-bed,  and 
revoked  those  edicts  which  he  had  formerly 
publishe^i  tending  to  their  persecution,  a  littJo 
before  his  death. 

The  £rst  care  of  Aur€lins  was  to  marry  his 
daughter  Luoilla  once  more  to  Claudius  Pom- 
p^Enus,  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  ftc. 

But  at  length,  having  made  hip  guards  ac- 
complices in  their  design,  they  set  upon  Maxi- 
min  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  nis  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his 
partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  opposition. 

AurHlian  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce 
and  terrible  nation  of  Germany,  that  had  in- 
vaded Italy,  in  three  several  engagements.* 

*  TIm  «K8rcia6«  oa  this  |ng«  are  all  extracted  flfon  the  octafo  edttlM 
oTIIoldnnitli'i  Roomb  History,  flrom  iriUoh  manj  bmim  miglit  be  fet. 
It  ie  amaxliig  bow  auuijr  mist^ea  even  our  moat  popular  aatboia  nawa 
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You  suppose  him  younger  than  I. 

This  maj  meati,  either  that  you  suppose  him  younger 
than  I  am,  or  that  you  suppose  him  to  be  youager  than  I 
euppose  hii|i  to  be. 

'  ParmSnio  had  served  with  great  fidelity, 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  As  ^11  as 
himsdf,  for  whom  he  first  opiened  the  way  into 
Asia.  ' 

Here  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  word  himself  refers  to 
ParmSnio,  mmI  means  that  he  had  not  only  served  PAf?tp; 
but  be  htA  served  hinueiftki  the  same  time.  Q!liis  howetei 
is  not  Uie  meaning  of  the  passage.  If  ve  arruige  it  thus, 
the  meaning  will  appear.  "ParmSnio  had  not  only  served 
Philip  th#  father  of  Alexander  with  great  fidelity;  but  lie 
had  serT«d  Alexander  himeei^t  aad  was  tiw  first  "fliat  opened 
tbe  way  for  him  into  Asia." 

Belisarius  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under 
the  emperor  Justinian  the  First,  a  man  of  rare 
vailour. 

Who  was  a  man  of  rare  valour?  The  emperor  Jtutmian 
we  shojuld  suppose,  f^om  the  arrangement  of  the  words ; 
bat  this  is  not  t&e  case,  foi*  it  was  Belisariue.  The  sen- 
tence should  have  stood  thus,  "  Belisariug,  a  man  of  rare 
valour,  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under  the  emperor 
Justinian  the  Furst" 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  aban- 
don his  friends.  ' 

Whether  were  they  his  own  fHends  or  his  father'e  whom 
LisiaS  promised  never  to  abandon  t  If  his  oirn,  it  should 
be,  Limas  promised  and  said  to  his  foUier,  I  will  never 
abandon  my  friende.     If  bis  father^e,  it  should  1)0,  Lisias 

S remised  and  said  to  his  fath^v^  I  will  never  abandon  yout 
iendi.  ^ 


fill 
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Tautology  f  or  tho  repetition  of  a  thought  or  word  Alvea4| 
taX\y  ezpressedy  is  improper. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  f  latter  end  of  that  man  shall  be  peace. 
WhetitvtrY  try  to  improTO,  f  I  alwdi/a  find  I  can  do  it. 
1  saw  it  in  Ker9-—\  saw  it  here. 
He  was  f  in'here  Yesterday  lirhen  I  sj^ke  to  him. 
Give  me  both  0/ <A«m  book8.>-OiYe  me  hdih  tHote  hooks.* 
They  60/A  met-— They  met 

I  never  fail  to  read,  wheni^er  I  can  get  a  book — when. 
You  must  return  f  back  immedia^^. 
Mret  of  all  I  shall  say  ihy  lesjBon.  '  j^et  I  shall  say»  Slu*    [ 
Be/ore  I  do  that,  I  ikrast  fJirH  finish  this. 
He.  j)/t«n|^«(^  f  dSoiofi  intb  the  ^ater. 
Read  from  A«r«  to  th&e^-from  this  place  to  thai'  * 
Lift  f  t$>  your  book.     He  mentioned  it  f  Qver  again. 
This  Was  thi^  Ihckiest  accideitt  of  all  '|  othere. 
I  ran  after  him  a  little  way;  but  soon  re'tnmed  f  baet^ 

tyain. 
I  cannot  tell  f /or  why  he  did  it 
Learn  fyrdjfi  hence  to  study' the  Scriptures  diligently. 
Where  shall  I  begin  \ftdm  when  I  read. 
We  must  do  this  laet  f  0/  f  (dl.    Hence,  |  thertfore,  I  say. 
I  found  nobody  f  elee  but  him  there. 
Smoke  aseende  f  up  into  thci  douds. 
We  hastily  descended  f  <hwh  Arom  the  mountain. 
He  raieed  f  up  his  arm  to  strike  me. 
We  were  f  mutually  friendly  to  each  other. 
It  should  f  ei>e^  be  your  constant  study  to  do  good. 
As  soon  as  I  awoke  I  rose  f  up  and  dressed  myself. 
I  leave  town  in  the  f  latt^  eHd  of  Juljr. 

JK^  Avoid  the  following  vulgar  ^Ara««».*— Behoof,  W 
hest,  fell  to  work,  wherewithal,  qvoth  he,  do  a#ay,  long' 
winded,  chalked  out,  pop  out,  knust  needs,  got  rid  Of,  handed' 
down,  self-Same,  pell  mell,  that's  your  sort,  tip  hliii'  the' 
wink,  pitchedupon.— — jS^^'m^  matter  is  a  detMtable  phlfasOii 
Subject. 

t  The  word  immedifttoly  after  tbe  dagger  is  to  be  emUieiy  DMtiUBe  It 

la  superfluous. 
*  rAoe,  if  the  person  has  them  in  his  hand. 
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Uj  pnrj  %ope,  $kould  6« 
Frequent  opportunity. 
Who  ttndi  nun  in  money  t 
He  put  it  in  bif  pooltet 
00  1088  tknn  flitj  ponMMUL 


ilU  fRy  hopee. 
Freqnent  oppwtwr 
Who  finds  him  mo4e>  T  . 
He  p«t  it  into  hie  pooket 
Vo/twer  than  fifty  persons. 


The  two  flnt  etepe  art  new.  The^r«l  two  itepe  nre  new. 
All  oTcr  the  eonntry.  Ov§r  all  the  eoantry. 

Be  thnt  M  t(  will.  Be  thnt  m  it  ma^. 

About  two  yeui'  bftck.  About  two  yeen  «go. 

Be  WM  to  oome  &s  thie  day.  He  waa  to  oome  tma  <ioy. 
f  h^  retreated  back.  They  retreated. 

It  lays  on  the  table.  It  mm  on  the  table. 

I  turned  them  top^  torty.    I  ovortit  them. 


I  eateh'd  it 
Howdoeatlieedot 
Oremeer  pter  his  house. 
Opposite  the  ^uroh. 
ProTisiona  were  plenty. 
A  new  pair  of  glores. 


leauffhtiL 
How  thit  tkou  do  f 
Orerseer  t/  his  honne. 
Opposite  to  the  ohi  oh. 
P^Tisions  irtnpUnt^U, 
A  pair  ofntw  gioTOS. 


A  young  beau^U  woman.     A  beautifkd  young  woman 
Where  do  you  some  flromt      Wheiiei  do  you  come  ? 


Where  are  you  going  T 
For  snoh.  another  ftnlt 
Of  eonsequenoe. 
Having  not  eonsidered  it 
I  had  rather  not 
rd  as  Uef  . 
For  good  and  all. 
This  here  house,  says  I. 


Whither  are  you  going  T 

For  another  sueh  turn, 

Oonsequently. 

Not  haTing  oonsidered  it 

I  would  rather  not 

I  would  as  toon. 


Totally  and  oompletely. 

This  house,  taid  L 
Where  is  it r  says  i; to  him.   Where  is  it?  muII,  to  him. 
I  propose  to  visit  them.         Imm^om  to  visit  them. 
He  spoke  contemptibly  of  me.  Iiespokecoii<twij»ftitfiit^ofma> 
It  is  apparent  It  is  oMou9, 

In  its  primary  sense.  In  its  jMtmitfot  sense. 

I  heard  them  j>ro  and  sen.      I  heara  &olA  sides. 


I  an't  hungry. 
I  want  a  scissors. 
A  new  pair  of  shoes. 


Imnnot  hungry. 

I  want  npoir  o/ scissors. 

Xpoir  ofntm  idioes. 


I  saw  him  some  ten  years  ago.  I  saw  him  ten  years  ago. 
I  met  in  with  him.  I  vMt  with  him. 


The  subject  matter. 
I  add  one  more  reason. 


The  subject 

^  add  one  retuon  more. 


\ 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 

bo  y^a  laind  how  nuui j  ohapten  are  in  Job  t— 
His  public  charaoter  is  undeniable— iMMxetgiltofMiMtf. 
Thd  wool  is  eheaper  ;<— but  the  cloth  is  as  dear  as 

omit  th4  in  both  places. 
They  gained  ty  shillings  the  pieoe  by  it— mpke$. 
A  is  not  worth  a  sixpence— ^wijpMM. 
A  letter  oonceiTcd  in  the  following  words    uprttimi. 
He  is  much  diiBcnlted— ^  « lo*§,  jnuzUd. 
He  behayed  in  a  Tcry  gentlemanly  mtamm^^mttUmtm'iiki, 
riui  poor  boy  was  ill-gnided — iUr^cMtU 
There  was  a  great  many  cqpspany — much  eamjnmif. 
He  has  been  misfortnnat*— iii(/br<tmali. 
A  momentnous  cironmstance— mosmiiImm. 
Ton  will  some  day  repent  it— oim  day  repoit  <{^it 
fiererals  were  of  that  opinion— AMral,  i.  e.  sereral  persona. 
He  did  it  in  an  overly  mannmr — ^in  a  Mre^Mt. 
He  does  every  thing  pointedly — exactly, 
Aik  honest  like  man — A  UM  good-lookiitg  man. 
At  the  expfary  of  his  lease — ea^afim. 
If  I  had  ever  so  much  in  my  offeru--dhote«. 
Have  you  any  word  to  your  brother  T — mm»agt. 
Th.e  cook  is  a  noisy  beast— /mo2. 
Are  you  acquaint  with  him  t — aeqmmUi, 
Were  you  crying  on  me  T — eaUmg. 
Direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Mr.  B.'s,  Edinburgh— iliM'Mf 
He  and  I  never  cast  out— never  quarreL 
He  took  a  fever — wa*  eeiud  with  a  fever. 
He  was  lost  in  the  river — drowntd  (if  the  body  was  got) 
That  militates  against  your  doctrine— ^piralif. 
If  I  am  not  mistekMi — ff  I  mistake  not, 
fou  may  lay  your  account  with  oppoution— 7<m  may  eag^eu 
de  proposes  to  buy  an  estate— jw«po«e». 
fie  plead  his  own  cause— ^JeodM. 
Have  ye  plenished  your  house  ^••-fumiehed, 
I  «haU  notice  a  few  particulars — metUion, 
I  tikiuk  much  shame — I  am  much  ashamed. 
Will  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  beef  ?—^aZI. 
They  wared  their  money  to  advantage— 2at'(f  out. 
Will  we  see  you  next  weekT — ShaU. 
She  thinks  long  to  see  him — She  longs  to  see  him. 
It  is  not  much  worth — It  is  not  worth  mtieA. 
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Ii  he  going  to  tho  whool?— to 

MchooL 
He  liM  got  the  oold— a  eoiUL 
Bay  the  gtace— &iy  (fraet. 
I  caniiot  go  the  day — Uhday. 
A  four  square  tablflr-^  f^tMtrs  iabU. 
Hols  cripple— -Mtite. 
Oet  my  big  cxvktr-gnai  coat 
Bard  flsh^lMtf  jlt^ 
A  novel  iksbion — new. 
Ue  ie  too  prectoitant— A«te. 
RoMfed  cheeM^9baMed.  ' 
I  dinna  ken— /don't  Jbnote. 
Sweet  bntter—JVea*. 
I  have  a  lore  head— Aetutodke. 
A  stupenduouB  work— iCmwiMioia. 
A    tremmdnona    work  >^  freineff- 

llOttf. 

I  jpot  timooa  notice— tfmcZy. 

A  •nmtner's^diiy— mimmer  day. 

An  oldiah  lady— eedfef^. 

A  few  broth— /Sbme.* 

I  have  nothing  ado— <o  do. 

Am  milk— ^u**. 

Take  a  drink-Hlratti^^M. 

A  pair  of  partridgee— ui  broMi. 

Biz  hone— ^>r«et. 

A  milk  oow — mAeA. 

Send  me  a  awatrb— «atfem. 

He  lays  ia  bed  tM\  nine    h'o. 

I  mind  none  of  them  things— (Aow. 

Give  me  them  books— </i«m. 

OtOM  th»  door-^;9Mfl 

Let  him  be— alone. 

Gall  for  James— on.— p.  11^  6.t 

Chap  loud— JKhoeXr. 

I  flnd  Um  poin-^/wi. 

I  mean  to  snramoas— ^fummon. 

WiU  I  help  yonr— 5AaZr. 

Shall  James  come  again  ? — WHL 

He  tiaa  a  timber  leg— a  looocfeti. 

I  an't  angry— /am  not. 

That  there  house— TAa<  houte. 


00  and  puU  berries— jjaMfr. 
Pull  roses— PlHeJb  or  guther. 
To  harry  a  nest — rob. 

He  begins  to  make  rich— j^rdur 
Mask  the  tw^—I^fum. 

1  was  maltreated— is  wed. 
He  mants  much— ftanemerg. 
I  soo'd  him  yestin-day— «aio. 

A  house  to  lei— <o  6e  Ui.—K.  p.  86^  b^ 

Did  yon  tell  upon  him1—4i^orin.  ^ 

Come  here— AiMer. 

A  house  to  sen— to  Ite  mUU—K.  p.  89 

I  knowed  that— JlcfMW. 

Th|rt  dress  seti  her— teooniM. 

She  turned  sick— ^rreio. 

He  is  turned  tall— ^rowfi. 

This  here  boy— TAn  boy.        [«aine, 

It  is  equally  the  same— Jl  if  th)t 

It  is  spilt  new— ^tiite. 

That  there  man— I'Aat  ma$u 

What  pretty  ft' iil—Jibio. 

Hii  is  Ihr  neater— mi«el!u 

That's  no  possible— not. 

I  riiall  go  the  nuMm — tiKmorrpiv. 

I  aeked  at  him— oxMsd  him. 

Is  your  papa  ittr—wittAifi. 

ge  was  married  on— lo.. 
)me  in  to  the  iSre — neartr. 
Take  out  your  glass— <|^. 
I  And  no  fault  to  him— ^.   ' 
Cheese    and    bread  —  iSreod.  an 

chU9t, 
Milk  and  bread— Jiread  and  iniUe. 
Tkke  tent— IbJte  eisre. 
Conwi  say  away — Omt»f  mooted. 
Do  bidding— A  o&ecttent. 
Be  is  a  wmow— iottfOMwr 
Be    stops    there  — ffisy^    dtoeUk 
Icdmt.  ^ 

Shall  tn^y  return  soon?— TFti'tL 
w  ill  w«  go  home  now  T — ShaXL 
He  misg^des  his  book— a5iM^. 
Ue  don't  do  it  well— <ioei  not. 


fid 

u 

tt 


•  Bftih  is  always  tingvUar—Ftiwdtttd  beef  is  beef  tprinkUd  will- 
salt,  to  preserve  it  fi>r,a  few  days.  Suit  beef  is  beef  pnqperly  seasoaiei 
with  salt 
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"ifather. 
rgatAtr. 
b. 

'Ich— ^rehtr 
w. 

Y'-€aw. 

0. 

I 

Bread,  an 
^imdinilk. 


¥h    dwelh 
SfiaU. 


*fedf  win 


MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 


IDDITIONAL  tc£MARE$  UNDER  THE  4th  RULE 

OP  SYNTAX. 

1.  When  and  ik  understoody  the  verb  must  be 
jdural ;  as,  Wisdom,,  happiiess;  (and)  yirtue,  dwell 
irith  ibe  golden  mediocrity. 

Some  think,  that  when  two  singalar  nouns, 
eoupled  with  andy  are  nearly  the  same  in  meanings 
the  verb  may  be  singulaf ;  as,  Tranquillity  and 
peace  dwells  there.  Ignorance  and  negligence  Juu 
produced  this  effect.  Tlits,  however,  is  improper; 
for  tfanquiUihf  and  peace  Wr^  two  nouns  Or  names, 
and  two  make  a  plural^  therefoire  the  verb  should 
be  plural. 

2.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns  coupled  with  and, 
require  a  verb  in  the  lingular  number,  when  they 
denote  oi|ly  one  person  or  thing;  as,  That  abW 
scholar  and  ci^tic  has  been  eminendy  useful. 

3.  Many  writers  use  a  plural  noun  after  the 
{d  of  vko  numerical  adjectives;  thus.  The  first 
<;nd  second  j»(i^^  are  torn.  This  I  think  improper; 
It  should  rather  be.  The  first  and  second  pajge^  i.  e. 
ihe  first  j»a^  and  the  second  page  are  torn : — are^ 
perhaps;   because  independenuy  of  andy  they  are 

^9oth  in   a  torn   state. Generation^  houry  and 

.card  are  singular  in  Exodus  xs.  5^  Matt.  xx.  5,  Aots 
di.  10. 

AND  AND  NOT. 

4.  When  not  is  joined  to  andy  the  negative  clause 
'orMs  a  parenthesis,  and  does  not  afibct  the  con- 
itruction  of  the  other  clause  or  clauses;  therefore, 
iihe  verb  in  the  following  and  similar  sentences 
<hould  be  singular.  Genuine  piety,  ,and  not  great 
riches,  makes  a  death-bed  easy ;  t.  e.  Genuine  niety 
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hioAm  a  death-bed  eMjr,  and  great  riches  do  no* 
make  it  easy.  Her  pm^ence,  not  her  po8BeiBion% 
renderi  her  an  object  of  desire. 

BVSllY,  AND. 

6.  When  the  noans  oonpled  with  and  are  qnali- 
fied  by  the  distributiye  every,  the  verb  should  be 
iingtUar;  as,  Every  man  and  woman  w<u  aston- 
ished at  her  fortitude.  Eyery  boy  and  girl  uhm$ 
taught  to  read. — See  Rule  27th. 

WITH  AND  AND. 

6.  When  a  iingular  noun  has  a  clause  joined  ip 
it  by  withf  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whethor 
the  verb  should  be  tingular  or  plural,  especially  as 
our  most  reputable  authors  use  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  ihe  other;  for  example;  some  would 
say.  My  uncle,  with  his  son,  wa$  in  town  yesterday 
Others  would  say.  My  unclsy  with  his  son^  were  m 
town  yesterday. 

If  we  take  the  tente  for  our  guide,  and  nothing 
else  can  guide  us  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  evidenl 
that  the  verb  should  be  plural;  for  both  imefe  and 
ton  are  the  joint  subjects  of  our  affirmation,  and 
declared  to  be  both  in  the  tame  state. 

When  we  perceiye  from  the  sense,  thai  the  noun 
he/are  WUh  is  exdutively  the  real  subject,  then  the 
verb  should  be  nngular;  thus,  Chriity  wiUi  his 
three  chosen  disciples,  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount  Here  the  verb  is  singular,  because  we 
know  that  none  but  Christ  was  transfigured;  the 
disciples  were  not  joint  associates  with  hini,;  ihey 
were  mere  spectators.  There  seems  to  be  an 
dlipsis  in  such  sentences  as  this,  which,  \  if  sup- 
pUe<£  in  the  present  would  run  thus :  Christ,  (who 
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was  attended)  with  his  three  ohoeen  flisciples^  waa 
transfigu^'^d  on  the  mount. 

Mr.  Murray,  however,  thinks  that  the  rerb 
should  be  nngular  in  the  following  and  similar 
sentenoea.  **  Froaperity,  with  humility,  render*  tit 
poaaeaaon  truly  amiable.''  ''The  aide  A,  with 
the  aidea  B  and  C,  eompout  the  triangle."  In 
my  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  the  verb  should  be 
wwral.  For,  in  the  first  sentenoe,  it  is  not  aaaerted 
that  proet»erity  alone  renders  its  poasoaaor  truly 
amiable,  but  prosperity  and  humility  united^  and 
eo-operating  to  produce  an  effect  in  their /oinl  atatOy 
wl^ioh  they  were  incapable  of  achieying  |n  their  «a- 
dividwd  capacity. 

If  true,  as  Mr.  Murray  saya,  that  '*  the  tide  A,'' 
in  the  aecond  'sen;  3nce,  is  the  true  nominatiye  to 
the  yerb,  then  it  follows,  of  courae,  that  the  two 
aides,  B  and  G,  have  no  agency  or  share  in  forming 
the  triangle,  and  consequently  that  the  side  A  aione 
composes  the  triangle.  It  is  obvic us,  however,  thkt 
one  side  cannot  form  a  triangle  or  three-sided  figure, 
and  that  the  sides  B  and  C  are  as  much  concerned 
in  forming  the  triangle  as  the  side  A,  and  therefore 
the  verb  would  he  plural. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  give  the  two 
following  general  rules. 

1.  That  wherever  the  noun  or  pronoun  n^fler 
With  exists,  acts,  or  suffers  jointly  with  the  sin- 
gular nominative  be/ore  it,  the  verb  should  be  plu- 
ral; as,  ''She  with  her  sisters  are  well."  "His 
purse,  with  its  contents,  were  abstracted  from  hb 
pocket."  "  The  general  with  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners."  In  these  sentences  the  verb  is  plural^ 
because  the  words  after  With  are  as  much   the 
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tuhject  of  discourse  as  the  words  before  it, — h«  i 
iiatert  w^re  well  as  well  as  she;  the  contentSf  as 
well  as  the  parse,  were  abstracted  j  and  the  men, 
as  well  as  the  general,  were  taken  prisoners.  If, 
in  the. first  example^  we  say, — 1$  welt,  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  sne  is  well  when  in  compdnj/  with 
her  sisters;  and  the,  id^a  that  her  sistert  are  tre//, 
will  be  entirely  excluded. 

_.^.  When  the  noun  aft^r  with  is  a  mere  involun- 
tkr^  or  inanimate  instrument,  the  verb  should  be 
iiuffular;  as,  The  Captain  with  his  men  catches 
poor  Africans  and  tells  them  for  slaves.  The  Squire 
with  his  hounds  kills  a  fox.  Here  the  verb  is  «iV 
gular,  because  the  men  apd  hounds  are  not  joint 
ageiits  with  the  Captain  and  Squire;  they  are  as 
much  the  mere  instruments  in  their  hands  as  the 
gun  and  pen  in  the  hands  of  He  and  She  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences.  He  with  his  gun  shoots  a  hare. 
She  with  her  pen  writes  a  letter. 

Of  the  Articles  with  several  Adjectives. 

A  OT  the  18  prefixed  only  to  the  first  of  several 
adjectives  qualifying  one  noun;  as,  A  meek  and 
holy  man :  but  the  article  should  be  repeated,  be- 
fore each  adjective,  when  each  adjective  relates  to 
a  generic  word  applicable  to  every  one  of  the  ad- 
jectives, For  example,  ''The  black  and  whit^ 
cows  were  sold  yesterday ;  the.  red  will  be  sold  to- 
morrow." 

Here  cows  is  the  ^«mertc  WcftA,  ap^icable  to 
each  of  Ibhe  adjectives,  lfla>ck,  white,  and  red,  but 
for  want  of  the  before  white,  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  black  md^white  cows  mean  o^ly  one 
sort,  which  are  speckled  with  spots  of  black  and 
white;  and  if  this  is  our  meaning,  the  senti^noe 
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ft  figlit ;  bat  if  we  maMi  two  ^ifferaat  mHr,  tkf^ 
one  all  black,  and  the  other  all  whitO)  we  should 
insert  the  arUole  before  beth ;  Md  si^y.  The  black 
»nd  the  white  cows,  t .  e.  The  black  oows  and  the 
itliite  oows  were  sold. 

Some  think  this  d|stinetioii  of  little  importance  V 
4ind  it  is  really  seldom  attended  to  even  by  goofT' 
writers;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary;  at- 
•hpuffh  in  others  there  ofetnnot,  from  the  natiirp.  of 
the  tnitie,  be  any  mistaike.  In  the  following  sen- 
tences, ror  instance,  the  repetition  of  the  l)eforo 
homed  is  not  neceatary,  alihougb  it  would  be 
itoper.  "  The  bcUd  and  homed  pows  were  sold 
«st  week."  {liBre  there  can  be  no  mistake,  hoo 
forts  wejre  sold ;  for  a  cow  cannot  be  biUd  mid 
ibrncid  too. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  th# 
Demonstrative  pronoons  that  has  been  made  respect- 
iagtlpe  cir<ic/««;  a/B,  **  Thai  jgrmt  Mid  good  mm,** 
means  oniy  one  map :  but  ^<  gfeiMt  wiS  Mat  g^d 
r^m  would  mean  two  meo ;  the  one  a  greui  maii| 
the  other  a  ^OM^. 


THEY— THOSE. 

Thet/  stftli^  Jopr:  a  noAu.oli^dy  iotrodliieed,  and 
sl^uld  never  be  ^sed  .^U  the  noun  be  n^Dtlooed. 
7%os^„  on.  the  c(^tBai7,,poii^  out  a  noi^  iMt  iwet, 
viousjiy  iBtrodueed,  but  geneniUly  uiMleiiBtci«dl.     U 
is  improper  ^^refore  to  say,   ^hey  wbo  ^eU  Uf»/ 
are  never  esteemod*      Th^  that  are  jlinily  good^ 
must  be  happy^     Wo  should  sfiy,  Those  wW  teH:) 
lies,  and  thote  tb^  mre  tjnjdy  good.;  becpiMte  w«i 
a^  pois^tinff  out  a  par^ouji^r  olass  of  ,{»eiiK>i¥».  »n^^ 
not  rofen'isg  to  nouns  pj«vi^^w4v  i|i(!?i^  . 
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noun  when  wA  expreised  after  this,  ihai,  iheae,  and 
lftof0|  la  always  nnderetood. 

ANOTSI5I--ONE— EVBRlt 
Another  corresponds  to  one;  but  not  to  «pme  nor 
to  everjf.  Thus,  /' Handed  down  from  0i;««y  writer 
of  yersos  to  another.**  Shonld  be,  **trom  one  writer 
of  yerses  to  anotber/'  **  At  some  boor  or  another,** 
should  he,  At  jo^oae  bour  or  other. 

One  is  often  nsed  in  ^miliar  pbrases,  ^like  on_in 
Frenob)  for  we  or  any  one  of  ns  indiscriminately ; 
ikus,  On^  is  often  more  iDfluenoed  by  e^utrople  tbai^ 
by  precept.  Tbe  verb  and  pronoun  wit^  wbicb  one^ 
agrees  sboiild  be  singular,  Tbus,  If  one  take,| 
wrong  metbod  at  first,  it  will  lead  then^  astray: 
sbonld  be,  it  will  lead  one  astray,  or,  it  will  lead  hiir^ 
astray. 

THAT  AND  THOSiS. 
It  is  improper  to  aj^ly  that  and  (hose  to  things 
present  or  jnst  mentioned,  Thns,  "  Tbey  cannot  be 
separated  from  ike  subject  wbicb  follows;  and  fbr 
thiit  reason,"  &q.  ;  sbould  be,  and  for  this  reason, 
&c.  '^  Those  sentences  wbicb  we  bave  at  preseot 
before  ns;"  should  be,  These,  or,  l%e  sentences 
wbiob  we  bave,  &o.       IT 

AS  FOLLOWS,  AS  APPEABS. 
As  is  often  used  as  a  Personal  or  Relative  pro- 
noun, and  in  both  numbers,  and  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  construed  as  a  pronoun :  as,  *^  His  words 
were  sm/olhw,*'  that  is,  His  words  were  those  iohich 
follow.  Here  cm  \apluralf  because  words,  its  ante^ 
cedent,  is  plural.  His  demsripdon  was  as  follows. 
Here  as  is  «f9i^t«/ar,  because  description.,  its^anteee- 
dent,  is  singular ;  that  is.  His  description  was  this 
which  follows 
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Thk  aoooant  of  as,  i^imfh  ia  nnisoii  witb  Br.« 
Grombie's,  is  at  variaiioe  with  tiiat  <^  Dr.  Qanip* 
beU,  and  Mr.  Murray.  They  explain  the  foHo^^g 
lentenoee  thus:  ^'The  aiguiQenta  advanoed  were 
nearly  (u  foUotos;"  ''The  positiona  were  at  ap^ 
pean  inoontrovertiUe/'  That  is,  say  they,  '<as 
a  foUmos/'  <<as  it  appears."  What  itf  Th^  thing. 
What  th{ng?-^i^,  or  thing,  eannot  relate  to  or- 
gujnenU,  for  arguments  b  plural,  and  moat  havi 
a  plural  pronoun  and  yero.  TsJce  the  oi^nar| 
method  of  finding  out  the  nomiimtiYe  to  a  Yerf|^ 
by  askii^  a  <juestion  with  the  verb,  and  the  ^nit 
nominatiye  will  be  the  answer :  Thus,  What  ibl* 
lows  ?  and  the  answer  is,  The  argumeiUs  follow 
It  must  be  obyious,  then,  that  it  cannot  be  sub 
ttituted  for  arguments,  and  that  a*  is  eqmd  Wihfom 
whidi,  and  that  the  verb  is  not  impersonml,  haxt 
the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  its  norni^ 
native  which,  the  last  half  of  as.  In  the  second 
ex^ple,  as  appea/rs  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  does 
n6t  iHBlate  to  positions  at  all ;  but  still  the  as  is  a 
pronoun.  Thus,  The  positions,  it  appears,  were  in- 
eontrovertible. 

They  say,  however,  if  we  use  such  befbrte  ax, 
the  verb  is  no  longer  impersonal,  but  agre^  with 
its  nominative  in  the  plural  number;  as,  <^The 
arguments  advanced  were  nearly  such  as  follow." 
^<The  positions  were  such  as  appear  rjoontro- 
vertible."  This  is,  if  possible,  a  greater,  mistake 
than  the  former;  for  what  has  such  ij  do  with 
the  following  v«r6^  Such  meatis  of  ^ai  kind, 
and  expresses  the  quality  of  the  noun  repeated, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  verb  at  all. 
Therefore  the  coostruotion  must  be  the  same  with 
such  that  it  is  with  as,  with  this  differenoe  in 
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m»uibfkgi  iittai  whfD  «|ieA>  Ac.  is  luedy  w«fin«uiof 
eAfi£  ifttnii  vhiek  fcttoiiB.  > 

Wfafln  we  say^  '<:fiis  argamentB  isro  ^  jfisUow/'i 
we  flieMLtftoafl  ai|;miieiitB  wUali  folbiW'  «i«  wsTi&iib. 
Im  the  7017  aamA  thait  lie  used ;  boi  when  we  m3f|: 
^His  AigameBtewefe  «ttcA  a&!follow/'>iWienceiive3[ 
Uie  id«%  Ihiit  the  srgameiits  wbieh  fi)1Iow  me  f^A 
the  ymrj  imme  tluub  he  ueed ;  bat  that  they  are^oilgr 
oi  the  muBoe  fiature  W' kind-. 

Their  position,  howeiBr,  that  thoiirerb  shooM  l>a< 
phtisal;  can  be  made  out  1^  a  eirQniiilooati««,  thvs  ^ 
<<  ffis  )  argumeote  were  aeariy  jueA  ar|^«(ieiit»  m 
those  whibh  follow  are:''  bdt  ^is  Tery  eelutioit 
would  show  ihe  error  into  whioh  l^ey  haiw  ftlleo 
in  raoh  phraeee  as,  aa  fattows,  a«  ajmeaftiy  fiupthey 
will  not  adniit  af  similar  solutions^  W^e  oaanotiaa^iy 
'^  His^aigumeiits  are  nearly  as  tite  areenmeiiis  wbi^ 
/oiiowsii."*  I 

THIS  MEANS,  to. 

Tl^e  word  1  mfian$^  in  the  singular  number^  wad  thJi 

pbrasesy  B^  this  n^am9  My  du^  m^f^,  ai!e<  ^m^ 

by  our  best  and  most  correct  writersmwheii  Ib^; 

denote  io9ti^^we^talityj -as,  By  j^m^p^  o^  deciiih^il^, 

%  ihoi  m6an$  he  proaerves  bj«  BN^)ei?ority.f-??4<^ 
diton. 

Good  wters  use  the  noun  ffucm  in  t^  swgu-^ 
lar  number,  onl^  to  deiiote  n^dioffriiy,  nuid^U- 
^9tflte,  4c.,  ««,  This  is  a  mean  between^  the  tw^raz- 
tremes. 

fhU  n^eauM  and  Jhqkt  meaiif,  sbould-bo  PSenli 
<^nly  when  thety  refer  to  what  m  evB^stkiff  y  tkm 
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means  ani^  those  mectmf  when  tliey  rwpeol  plunds; 
as,  He  liVecl  temperately,  and  bj  inia  means  pre- 
i^irect  i&  keaith.  ^e  soliidl&ia  Wdi^  atteii|[^^iii, 
chiserioitiB,  and  dbiedteDtJib  Uie^  tatorsj  an|%'lft«ii 
^ofM  it6i(]()yiiifed  ktiotirl<sdg<B. 

Amends  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  means; 
as,  Beaee  of  nund  is  a»  iton^mmWe  iim9ii^  fov  the 
sacrifices  of  interest.  In  return,  He  reoeiVed  the 
mAn  6t  His  m^ofm,  Mt  th(9  pi^ht  oi  a 
kr|^  ^itftte:  iA^  tir^  atupte  dvAMdi  j^  sll  hii 

^,  iiiA>  is  used  after  a  vest!*  df  motion :  ana  tai^iifikeii 
J^otion  or  rest  in  a  place  is  sigoli^ed ;  n^  lti«j  qc||^ 
tuvfL  into  a  pit  f  I  walk  in  the  park. 

;      ,  SO  AND  SUCK 

^  >  When^  W^feUw  to  tlie  «peeiie^  or  naiwreofiL  things 
Ute  word  Mf«^is  properly  applied,  f  as^  iS^  atem- 
p^  it  aridom  l&iind|  but  wbtetn  degree  is  aigviffied^ 
we  use  tho  word  ««^  as.  So  ba^  » temper  is  soldom 
ibuild.  . 

DIS^F05ENT!fiB^  OF^  »ISAP:P0IN1M)  IN.  I 
We  mu  dfaiap|»oaikjed  </  a  i^ing,  itli^n^  w«  cb 
nojt  g«t  it^  and  disappointed  in  it  wbvn  wo  hairt 
ity  md  ind  Ihat^  it  does  not.  attsw^r  o«r  otpeota^ 
tiotts;  as,  We  are  often  disafi^ointiii  in  tfaingsi 
wftich,  Mote  poesesston,  promked  much  enjoys 
ment.  I  have  frequently  desired  their  con^tany,  blil 
have  hitherto  been  disappointed  of  that  pleasure. 
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TASTE  OP,  ANi)  TASTE  FOR. 
^  AlMpjte  <>/^atmD|^  impUos  actual  eiijojmjioic^f  iij 
t»utt  fk  taite  >br  it,  jiinplies  oal^  a  oi^^ty  ^r  e^jpy- 
nient;  as.  When  we  Have  bad  a  true  (fuste  ^  the 
pleasureB  of  virtue,  we  can  have  iio  relisli/^r  tfiose 
of  vice.  He  had  a  tagte/or  cnioh  studies,  and  pur- 
sued them  earnestly. 

THB  NOMWATIVB  and  THE  VEBB. 

f^  ypi^n  the  noinioatiye  case  has  no  personal  jj^nse 
4f  a  yer]^,%t  is  pi|t  before  a  participle,  independent 
OT  the  rest  of  tihe  sentence,  it  is  called  the  ca»e  4^«a- 
lute;  as.  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost;' Am 
destroyed ;  him  descending ;  him  only  excepted  j^^— 
him,  in  all  these  places^  diould  be  he. 

i^^eij>^,  except  m  the  infinitive  mood  or  the 
partieipie,  ought  to  have  a  ndininHHv^  case,  either 
expressed  or  implied;  as.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence; 
that  is,  Arise  ye, 

"EtYery  nominctHve  case  should  belong  to  some 
verb,  either  expressed  or  implied ;  as,  To  whom  thus 
Ad&m,  i.  e.  spoke.  In  the  following  sentence,  the 
word  v«r««e  18  left  by  itself,  without  any  verb  with 
which  it  might  agree.  <<  Virtue,  however  it  may 
be  neglected  for  a  time,  men  are  sc  constitutdly  aa 
ultimatelv  to  acknowledge  and  respect  genuine  mer- 
it:" it  snould  be,  However  much  virtue  mav  be 
neglected,  ^.  The  sentence  may  be  made  more 
elegant  bv  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  words : 
thus,  Sucii  is  the  constitutujh  of  men,  that  vif»tue, 
however  much  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  wi^i 
idtimatelr  be  acknowledged  and  respeGted.-^See 
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it  of  ill 
(if  the 
id  pur- 


pendent 

t;  Am 
ted;^ 

or  the 
';  either 
hence; 

o  some 
im  thuB 
tee,  the 
rhwith 
it  may 
t^y  M 
le  mer- 
utv  be 
>  uioire 
PTorda: 

d,ioiU 
-*See 


MISCBLLANSOUS  OBSBBVATIOim. 

The  Domiliatiye  ib  oonmonly  pkced  before  the 
^rb ;  but  it  is  irametimes  put  after  it,  or  between 
^iie  ftoxiliary  and  the  Terb.«?^ee  Pandng,  No.  €» 

Them  is  soBietimes  improper^  need  inetead  of 
$hme  or  iAms;  aa^  G^ive  me  them  books,  for  tkam 
boolu^  or  libeM  boc^. 

>i  ITito  is  sometimes  improperly  used  £nr  ibatf  as, 
ISiey  will  neTor  believe  Wt  ioao^  I  iiatve  been  to 
blame ;  it  should  be— but  ^uU  I  have  been^  Ac. 
u  Whick  is  often  improperly  used  for  <iUrt^|>i^us, 
^iuewJiieh  time,  should  be.  After  ^lat  tuno^ « ^ 

Which  is  applied  to  coUecHm  nouus  composed  of 
men ;  as,  The  court  of  Spain  which;  the  eompany 
whtehf  &e.       - 

Whidk,  and  not  who,  (Aonld  be  used  alter  the 
name  of  a  person  used  merely  as  a  word;  as,  Ac 
^omrt  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  t&Ao  was  but  another  name 
Idt prudttioe  and  economy;  it  should  be,  «oAM  was 
but  another,  or,  toAose  name  was,  &o. 

It  ie  and  it  was  are  often  used  in  plural  eoBstmo- 
Hou;  90^  H  ie  they  that  are  the  r«d  authoti.  A 
was  the  heretics  tmtt  fint  began  to  rail,  &c.-— f%^ 
are  the  real  authors.  The  Aeretiet  first  be^piy  ftc., 
would  perhaps  be  more  el^ant. 

The  neuter  pronoun  if  is  frequently  joined^  a 
noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  frmiinine  gen- 
der:  as,  Ji  was  /;  It  was  the  man, 
ruMjectiveSf  in  many  cases,  should  not  bo  sepa- 
rated fipom  their  nouns,  even  by  words  which 
modify  their  meaning;  thus,  A  large  enou^  num- 
ber; A  distinct  enough  manner;  should  be,  A 
number  large  enough ;  A  manner  distinot  enough. 
The  adjective  is  frequently  placed  <V^  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies;  as,  Qoodness  divine;  Alexander 
the  QreaL 


isa- 
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BirSOKLIiAllEOOS  OBBEKVAVIOam. 

>  jII/  Hi  totuittlnet  emf^tiiealljr  put  after  m  iiuittK* 
«if  fMrticiUtiiii  QfoMpr^nded  under  it;  M,  Aibl>itiai.> 
ifttereei;^  hooovr^  uU  tbeseiooQoiiinred; 

JVeiii  gfagwill|l  pceoedse  the  teil^^  m,  1  Metwr 
«Hi^htli:/bl■l<#llell'lla  MtiiliitT  ie  ^mA^  never  mif 
be  pUeed  either  between  it  and  tlii^  ^maki  w  bitot 
JlKitn ;  nbi  bi^«i^«vt»-  seen^  or,  Wa  moer^^m^w^n. . 

ISmlpnuktpat^ieipie  n  fi^nentlj^  hitiodaeed 
irithait  «ny  oraous  referenee  to  any  7u>un  6i 
jti^mmti^f^  wy '  Qtewerally  tpeokin^  he  behilir«l  lirell 
G^on^w^  hie  stoiy  to  be  tmei  ibe.  A  prondob 
i»  fevliiqp  iittderetoodf  as.  We  ^pedsingy  H^ 
meting. 

Sometimes  a  neuter  Terb  governs  an  objeotive^ 
mfben  Ibe  toon  boffihe  same  impoft  ivith.l^y^rb, 
tbisy  to  difenm  » elreaiiw  ; .  to  mn  a  race,  Soinetimei 
tfee  neiiA  aller  a  nentev'  vexb  ii  governed  >bjr  a  parii^ 
^^tkini  npd^ibtood ;  as^  Ht  ky  sis  Jkonm  in  bec^ 
1.  e.  (jLuriny  six  bbunk 

^b«  ifaine  v^erbs  are  sonietimee  osedi  aa  active^ 
^nd  aonieiimef  a»  meuiery  aeoofditig  to  the  s^noe ; 
tb^  TA^Ai,  in  the  pbtraML  '^Hmhon  mei^mm 
imlnbmm9S^9  b^titttaetiTciin  the  phrase)  ^^Oinrttgr 
ihinheih  MO  esi\[** 

<it  lit  «9a|pr6per  to  ehaiig^  the  farm  td  the  a«i!^nd 
•nd,  tbitd  person  singular  of  t^  auooiliarifla  in  the 
tompound  tente*  oi  the  sufajmnlstiTe  mood ;  tbuSi  If 
tboii  ^ve  dond  thy  duty.  Unless  he  have  iNeotght 
mMey.  If  thou  had  studied  more  diligen%.  ]Sn» 
less  tbou  ehaU  go  to-da^.  If  thou  K^ipnult  my 
f0(|A«bty  ;4o*»  should  be>  If  ihou  ^skif^  done  thf 
du^*  ¥nl(9ss  he  hcu  brought  If  thou  hntiH 
■todied,    Unless  thou  shali  go,  &o. 
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iynSCEltAN«O08  OBtBRBIIVAVieirS. 

It  iB  iin{kroper  to  ywj  Wk9  iie^nd  penyoii  ninmlwt 
in  the  past  sabjunotiv^^  (except  tbe  v^b  to  o<;) 
tbcs,  If  thoU  eafike  hbt  in  limd,  Ae.  If  ihoU'  did  mot 
lultoBit,  A^,  'fiboi^tl  \m ;  If  thou  cammI  aot  ib  iitti#9 
If  tbou  didst  not  submity  &o. 

iPie  iliikMiig  9«lniiM»y  iete^  ik^9ialn^ 

tores,  are  slriot!^  grammatielA: 

It  ^  tbou  hadsi  known.  ^  tlidti  wik  gih^e  I^nkel. 
I^^^^il  y  ^m  ^8<^a  iifae  sea.  l%<tf  ^om  #ic^ 
|m|^  fpaved.     We  ^ap  properly  saj,  ^  ib<)ii  #k^j| 


1,  Hhe^  fiinit  word  of  eyeiy  book,  et  m  olhef 
piece  of  writing,  mnst  b^n  wltb  a  oapita(jIettef« 

.2i  (EIm  itni  woard  alter  a  period^  and  tbe  answer 
to  a  question,  must  begin,  &o. 

B.  Pi^et  iiames^  thit  ]«>  fiimes  of  peiBOiM^' 
places,  sbips,  &o. 

4;  ^lic  pront>titi  /,  and  the  intmjeetioi^  0^  afi 
i^ritten  in  capitals.  * 

6.  Tb«  "fitort  woi*d  of  etcty  line  in  poetry 

4  !1^  appellatioi^^^  tbe  Deity;  ds,  dod, JdtoBt 
Higb>  Ac. 

7.  Adjectives  derived  fton^,  tbe  proper  names  of 
places ;  as,  Grecian,  Bonmn,  Engliab,  &,q, 

8.  The  first  woi^  of  a  quotation,  introduced  after 
a  colon;  as,  Always  remember  this  ancient  maum : 
«Bk>0  thyself:''  :,  . 

9.  OsBrdNm  nowas  wheic  -Niifionifie^ }  a%  Comei 
gentle  Spring 
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oiRBonoirB  lOB  nmHumoFf  Z0H8,  and  fobms  of  ad- 

mam  TO  PEBSOMS^F  STXRY  BANK.* 

¥o  the  King*!  Most  Excellent  Mi^estj, — iSire,  or  JUay  it 
pua^  timr  Mq/eitif.^^one\ti6e  a  petition  or  speedi  with, 
Tom*  MajMtj^'s  most  Loyal  and  DntiAil  Snl^eot 

To  Hie  Qii^n'8  Most  Bteellent  Mi^eg1gr,-<»dfodlMn,  mMa^ 
U  pUate  Ywiir  M(0Mty.  r 

To  his  Royal  HighneM*.Pr«deTiek,  Dvke  of  Tork»-^il<|y  it 
pletme  Your  R^al  HighnM; 

To  Hii  Royal  Higbneu  the  Duko  oC  Kent,— if^y  i(  pkoM 

In  |tl^  nanif  m^iiner  addreai  eveiy  other  of  the  Royal 
Fainyy,  ffi«^  or /(^a^ 

NOBILITY— To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  ^^f—lTy  lom 
Duie,  Yavr  Oraee,  or  Mcy  it  please  Your  (jhwe. 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of ,  — My  Lord  Mar' 

guia,  Your  Lordeh^. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  ^ —  Earl  of ,  ''-My  Lord^ 

Your  Lwdthip. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Visoount , — My  Lord, 

Your  Lordihip, 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Baroii ,  — My  Lord,  May  it 

pm»^  rwir  L&rdeMp. 

'The  %iTM  of  Noblemen  hare  the  saint  titles  with  their 
husbands,  thus:  ; 

To  her  Grace  the  Duehess  ^m  t'^if'^^May  it  pkam  your 
Oraee. 

'  To  ti|M  Right  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Rose, — My  Lfdy, 
May  itpkaee  Your  Ladyeh^. 

The  titles  of  Lord  and  Bight  Bonourable  9X9  giyen  to  aU 
the  Bfl^s  of  J)uke»  and  Marquiuti^  and  to  the  eldest  sons 
of  JBbr^i;  and  the  title  of  ta^^  and  Riyhi  HorUntrabU 
to  all  their  daughters.  The  younger  sons  of  Earle  are 
9\\  Honourable  vn^  Eequiree, 


•^MTfer^Mon,  or  mYaX  \b  pnt  on  th«  oiOt&k  of  %  lettn*,  ii 
lii  "m^aok  ehttraiiiert.  and  begint  with  lb.    The  terms  cf 
oMrtu  wed  either  in  hegimmng  a  letter,  a  petition,  or  Terbal  addrem^ 
are  printed  in  Baliic  letters  immediately  after  the  sapetnerfoUdnt 
flWUaiiteara  to  be  filled  np  with  the  r^li^%  and  tttta.  > 
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9t  Main 

MpkoH 
e  l^yal 

'OrdMar' 
^y  Lord, 

^,,Maif  it 
Itk  their 
uefour 

I  to  aU 

)8t  80Q8 

wtrahlt 
f"^  are 


Bttar,  !■ 
snns  g< 


FomifS  C#  ADDUI8. 

J2i(^A/  HotMurmbU  is  <la«  to  'Earls,  Yisconnts,  and  Bftr<ui% 
ud  to  all  the  members  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Most*  Kou- 
owabljB  Privy  Council — To  the  IiOr4  Major  of  London, 
Torie,  931^,  Vubfin,  and  to  thQ  Lord  Provost  of  JBSAn- 
burghf  during  the  time  th^y  are  in  office — To  the  tipeaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons — To  the  Loitts  Commission- 
ers el  the  TreMoxy,  Admiralty,  Trade,  and  Plapta- 
tioQs,  Ao. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  addressed  thusi  To  the  Bight  Hon- 
ourable the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tera^pora)  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  m  Parliament 
assembled. — My  Lordt,  Mt^  UpUau  your  Lordships.  ^ 

The  House  of  Commons  is  addressed  thus,  To  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Knights,  GitizmSi  and  Jurgesses  of  <  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Par- 

^ttament  assembled,  —  Osntlemen,  May  U  jpisass  your 
Mmoms. 

The  sons  of  Viscounts  and  Barons  are  styled  Hoiiourabli|||^^ 
and  Esquires;  and  their  daughters  have  thdrjletters  a<l9H|| 

.  dressed  thus,  To  the  Honourable  Miss  or  Mjts.  P.  9* 

TIm  lung's  comnussion  confers  the  title  of  Honourable  on 
asgr  gentleman  in  a  place  of  hcipour  or  trast;  such  as 

HBie  Commissioners  of  Excise,  Her  Migesty's  Customs, 

3  Board  of  Control,  Ac. — ^Admirals  of  the  Kavy-^GciAerals, 
Lieutenant-Generals,  and  Colonels  in  the  Army» 

All  Nobleman,  or  men  of  title  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  use 

V  ftheif^  ti<^e^  by  riyht,  such  as-AonouroA^e,  befor<^  their  title 

..r^rmth,  such  as  eaptamSf  &c.,  thus,  .The  ff<moHr<$^  Ctgt- 
t4in  James  James  of  the  — -r-  —  Sitf  Four  ffianour. 

Vonourable  is  due  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company — the  Governors  and  Depuiiy  Gov- 

jrrvifiiiors  of  the  Buik  of  England. 

Che  title  SzeeUeney  is  given  to  all  Ambassadors,  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, Governors  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland.—-Addrees  such  thus : 

To  his  Excellency  Sir -Bart    Her  Britannic  Mi^es- 

^'s  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Plenipotebtiaxy  to  the 
Court  of  Borne, — Your  ExceUmcy,  May  U  plettse  your 
BxeeUency, 

;  •  f!b»  Friry  Oomuillon,  taken  oollMtiTcly,  see  stjM  flsr  Mi^Hitl^ 
.JIbil  fitononnble  frivy  Ooancfl. 
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9oian  or  Atoi>*«8iL 

The  tlde^  Riffht  Wbtship/kilf  is  gives  to  the  Sherliirf^  AV 
dermcm,  asd  Betmrder  of  London ;  iuvd  Wortkipful  U 
the  Aldetmeli  ind'Reoorden'of  other  Gorpomtiioiiai,  «nd 
10  Juetiees  of  the  PeMe  in  Bngland,-^AH  Kokt  Wot- 

The  01er(hr  AreHl  Btyled  Rroermi,  except  the  Avohbishopf 

and  BiettOpg,  n^ho  hate  something  additional;  ttvas^-^ 
To  his  Qraoe  tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  or,  To  thf 

HhH  Referend  Father  in  Ood^  Ohsilet,  Lord  Arohhii#fae| 

of  Canterbury,— i^y  L&rdf  Your  Oraee, 
Ttf  the  Mi^iht  Reverend  Father  in  Ood,  John,  Lord  Wko} 

of  ..^..~>'^^,  My  Lorvlj  Your  L&rdih^, 
To  the  very  Rot.  Dr.  A.  R,  Dean  of ^,  Sir,  Totbe  Re«l' 

Ifr.  Desk;  or,  to  the  Rer.  John  Desk.'i^ 
The  generai  address  to  Clergymen  is,  S^ft  flttd  when  #Hi-  \ 

Mh  te^,  JttvtirmdSir.'^Dea^staid  AttMeu^otu  are  nmiaUy  '•■ 

styled  Verff  Rewrmdf  and  called  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Arch- 

Addt'eea  the  P^ineipal  of  the  University  of  Edinbnvgh, 
thus;  To  the  Very  Ret.  Dr.  Bi,  Principal  df  tiie  Oni 
tersl^  of  Bdlnbnrgh,— -DderiDr:  when  written  to,  Fitr|^ 
Rtv.  Doctor.  The  other  Professors  thue;  To  Dr.  D. 
Ri,  Pi^l^sBor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Bi^^DoOor, 
If  a€tergyman,  s<i{y.  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.,  Proftoseroi; 
&c.t—'Eewrend  Doctor. 

iniose  Who  are  not  Drs.  are  styled  M^uire^  but  not  Mr. 
too :  thiiS,  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  FtdfBStor  ^  Humanity  in  the 
Uhiver^i^  df  Edinburgh,— /SVr.  If  he  bos  a  Kterary 
title,  it  may  be  added:  thus,  To  Jw  P.,  B^.,  A,  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of,  &c. 

Bfagistrtites,  Barristers  at  Law  or  Advocates,  and  Members 
of  Parliament,  viz.  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Ythesetlast 
have  M,P.  alter  Bsq.,)  and  all  gentlemen  in  ioaependedl 
eiroumstanees,  are  styled  Bhtqunc^  and  their  wivee  Mrs, 

«ii"  -I      r    I     ii  ■  1 1    1 1 II        I  I    ■  I    '  I  ii  I  1     I II I  f  III     I 

*  It  seems  to  be  mi«ettled  whether  Jfr.  riioiild  be  nsecl  eftekr  JBet» 
MiMf  ef  not.  ^  ii|y  <4;4iiion  tt  should;  tKoanse  it  gims  a  elergirinMi 
bis  Own  honorary  title  over  and  above  the  omtnon  one.  llky  we  hot 
hm  the  Rev.  Jfy.  ais  well  ae  the  Rev.  Dr.f  teeides^  ^m  do  not  ahvayt 
MeoHeot  whether  hte  naBue  la  Jomm  or  John,  &o.  Bib^,  i^  suidi «  case^ 
would  look  better  on  the  b(u^  of  a  letter  than  a  long  ill-drawn  dash 
thus,  The  Rev.  — —  De$k.  In  short,  Mr.  is  used  by  our  beM  .Vhiftori 
after  fiererend,  butnot  unifbrmiy.  l%e  word»^2b  Me»  not  bein(p.neee» 
Xb§  back. of  a  letter,  are  seldom  used:  but  in  addressing  It  ir 
Itte,  )^  hMlla  donier,  iX  m  ^^-^ru  tMjT  itfe  gMi^ially  tfM 
ia  adiiresHtng  bitti  they  are  ueoMf^.^^  *  ^> 
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ken  nWt. ' 
^'  Jtth' 

tile  Dnj 
to,  |i^m» 
»  Dp;  D. 

^01"  oi; 

uot  Jfj-. 
7  in  the 
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FUNOTUATIOK. 

PaNCTUATiON  ia  CAd  mrt  of  pointing  written 
^pmpotMm  m  meh  a  ma/wnw  a$  «ia^  itaieu- 
foUy  Uad  to  Us  proper  meanmgij  oonHrmi$ianf 
wnddeliimy, 

OP  THE  COMH^. 

EuiOB  X 
A  BimplcieDteBoe  in  general  re^iffee  only  a fnU 
I  iop  at  the  end ;  as,  Tr^e  politeness  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart 

I^ie  wmple  membeni  of  a  oompo^nd  seQtenoe 
are  sepaxnitod  \yj  a  eomma;  as,  Ora^y  men  oqjh* 
temn  studies,  s^nple  men  admire  theWi  mid  wise 
men  use  ihem.  Be  studies  diUgenl^yi  W<i  naakee 
great  pri^ess. 

Bulk  m. 
The  persens  in  a  dlreet  address  are  separated  frem 
he  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commee;  as^  Jfy  «m», 

five  me  thine  heart.     Colonel,  your  most  obedient, 
^tha^k  youy  nr.    I  am  obligcid  to  yon,  jmifjriif^fds, 
for  your  kindness. 

Bulb  IV. 

Two  words  of  the  same  part  «f  speech,  whether 
nonns,  adj6ctiv<e0,  Terfts,  participles^  or  adyeths,  de 
not  admit  of  a  comma  between  them,  when  ooujded 
with  a  conjunction;  as,  James  and  John  are  good. 
She  i»  wise  im(2  virtuous.  B.eli^i(m  ei^pauAs  and 
elevates  the  miud.  By  being  admired  aii^4atjbercd| 
she  became  vain,  Gieero  spoke  ^reibly  and  ftuentr 
ly.  When  the  conjunction  is  suppressed,  a  comma 
IB  inserted  in  its  plAce;  9fi,He  vm  &  plain,  hon^t 
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OF  THE  COMMA. 

RuLi  V. 

Three  or  more  n<mna,  acyectiyes,  Terije,  jmr 
iioiplee,  or  adverbs,  are  separated  by  oommas^;  as 
The  san,  the  mooD,  and  the  starsi  are  the  glory  ol 
nature. 

When  words  follow  in  pairB,  there  is  a  eomiua 
between  eaoh  pair;  as,  Tmth  is  fur  and  artlcssi 
■imple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  constant 

Rule  VI. 

All  iphrases  or  explanatory  sentences,  whether  in 
the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  simple  sentence, 
are  *  separated  fh>m  it  by  commas;  as,  To  coufess 
the  truth,  I  was  in  fkult.  His  father  d^ng,  he  snc^ 
ceeded  to  the  estate.  The  king  approymg  the  plan, 
put  it  into  execution.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gen^ 
tiles,  was  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  knowl^ge. 
George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain.  I  have 
seen  the  emperor,  as  he  was  called.  In  riiort,  he 
was  a  great  man. 

RuLi  VII. 

The  verb  to  be,  followed  by  an  adjective,  or  an 
infinitive  with  adjuncts,  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  comma;  as,  To  be  dili^ntly  employed  in  the 
performance  of  real  duty,  is  honourable.  One  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is  to  love  our 
enemies.*  < 


Rule  Vm. 


A  comma  is  used  between  the  two  parts  of  a 
sentence  that  has  its  natural  order  invertea;  as.  Hitn 
that  is  #eak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye. 

V,  ■'  '      • _ ; — : d 

*  gome  insert  a  comma  both  btfort  and  nfiur  the  Terb  )»  he  when 
it  is  near  the  middle  of  a  long  sentence,  because  ih»  prommeiatiMi,  »• 
qnires  it;  Imt  that  is  a  ImmI  reason:  ftu>  daimm  and  iMdnts  are  olten  at 
nurianoe. 
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BvtM  IX. 

A&y  ^mnurkabte  eiprewioa  reMmblhig  a  quotft- 
doB  cnr  a  oommand,  la  pfeoeded  by  a  oomi»a;  mt*^ 
There  is  mnoh  truth  in  ttieproT^i  Wttkouipam 
no  gains.    I  say  nnto  all,  Wluek.  t 

RULB  X. 

Relatiye  prononns  admit  of  a  oomma  before  lihet  \ 
in  some  oases,  and  in  some  not. 

When  several  words  oome  between  the  felativa 
and  its  antecedent,*  a  oomma  is  inserted;  bninot 
ii^  othor  oaries;  as,  There  is  no  charm  in  the  female 
sex,  lohich  can  9npply  the  place  of  virtoe.  It  is 
labottt  only,  which  gives  the  relish  to  pliBasnre.  The 
first  ieav^  of  itjrle  is  nropriety,  mmout  which  tXl 
ornament  is  pnerile  and  sonerflnous.  It  is  bai^ba* 
rons  to  injure  those,  from  wham  we  have  reoeired  a 
kindness. 

RULB  XL 

A  oomma  is  often  inserted  where  a  verb  is  irnilsr- 
itood,  and  particularly  before  not,  but,  and  though, 
in  such  oases  as  the  rollowing:  John  has  aoquired 
much  knowledge ;  his  brother,  (has  acquired)  little. 
A  man  ought  to  obey  reason,  not  appetite.  E  ^«^ 
a  great  poet,  but  a  bad  man.  The  sun  id  up,  ^w  ^h 
he  b  not  visible. 

A  comma  is  sometimes  inserted  betwee?^  Uie  two 
members  of  a  long  sentence  connected'  %!  comnarar 
tives ;  as,  Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of  tl  i  Lord, 
than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith.  As  th; 
days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 


•  That  HllflMtothe  niathv  dana*  !■  OMrcly 
li  or«o«ded  bj  a  oomma. 


0nkwm»»thm 


16a 


EFOI«I0H  QiRANiMAE. 


BaM  been  stored)  iii  Bi]ji0  YI.^  t^  ^jq^i^Oifiry 
i^(wrd8  ftOjd  phifiae^,  lauoh  as  per/et^,  iwte&i,  <^o«(i^ 

the  context  by  a  cooipa. 

Many  adverbs,  however,  and  even  phrases,  when 
they  are-  considered   of  tittle   importance,   ^ould 
ti^  be  sepi^atAd  ^om  the  rest  of  the  senjbence 
by  commas;   as.   Be.  y,e   th^^ore  perfect.     *^^\ 
advevUura  t^^n  shall   be  fpjind  there.    All  U^ii:^ 
indeed  ^«re  pure.     DovMem  thou  art  oi^r  ^pj^c., 
Th^y  w#ire  formwly  very  studious.     He  iw^  9^\ 
2a«<  convinced  of  his  error.     !3e  not  ye  Y^r^a?)^ 
partakeis  with  theip.    J^evevtM^ss  the  poor  inauftf^ 
wisdoift  is  despised.     Anger  J^  in  a  ifwmwr  \\k^ 
madness    At  ^^^A  some  pity  warmed  tjhe  j^ 
t(Di^0  breast. 

These  twelve  rules  respectTng  the  position  of  iHM^tamma, 
hiolude  everything,  it  is  presumed*  to  be  found  in  the  more 
nn^mer^ns  rwlQS  of  l^g^r  volumes.  But  it  is  impossjible 
to  makie  them  perfect.  For,  **tn  many  insta&troti,  the 
employniMit  or  omission  of  a  comma,  dq^nds  «p<»  tb<B 
lis^ttli,  or  the'  shortness  of  a  olaiue i  the  presoiee  or  abt^ 
B«Dee.ofj«c^i!inot»;  the  importance  or  aon^ia^portjuu^eof 
^e  si|i^timent»  Indeed,  with  r^^eot  to  pujnetuaitiQn,  thf 
prfMUMTof  the  be(»t  writers  is  extremely  arbitrary ;  mauy^ 
omitting  some  of  the  usual  cominas,  wh^n  no  error  id] 
sense,  or  in  construction,  is  likely  to  arise  frotn  the  omisJ 
sion.  Good  sebse  and  attentive  observation  ar»  vtore 
likely  to  reflate  this  aubjeot  than  Miy  #eohal^qal  dir 
reotloiiB. 

Tho  best  gjBneral  rule  is,  to  point  in  such  ai  manner  as  ^ 
molLe  tibe  sense  evident. 


HI    mil. 


:  Ko.fEKsroilN^fl  haye  b9Qn  (ral^pinedl  to  the  Rales  on  j^nctoatlon- 

because  none  can  be  given  eqoal  to  thoee  the  pnpff  can  prejicrfbe  fin 
binuMAfi     AfWr  he  hfui  Ie«E^  Ht^  .Rfijtei^  |<^  falin  ttamcri^,  «,«<•» 
from  any  good  author,  omitting  the  points  and  Qam|ti||f,  an4  ^itf^Qa/iit^. 
(ng  pitted  his  manuMilpt,  and  restored  ^hn  capitals,  let  liim  wuqNurt 
hJ8  own  pnnctuatinu  wlih  the  aiitlior's. 
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OF  Tfii!  8EMI0OLON. 

Tht  86t(iiqoIon  is  used  to  i^^arftto  two  memben 
of  a  irentefioe  less  dejyendoiit  on  each  o^Ber  lliaii 
those  separatect  hj  tl^e  comttia. 

Sont«ltiines  the  two  memberli  have  a  nratnal  ^e- 
peik'detioe  on  one  another;  both  in  sense  and  irjrntaat; 
sometimes  the  pfoeeding  member  makes  cam|%le 
sense  of  itseHj  and  only  the  following  one  is  de- 
pendent; and  isometimes  both  seem  to  be  Inde- 
pendent. 

IZAMPLBS. 

As  ooab  are  to  burning  eo^,  and  wood  to  $re| 
so  is  a  eontentious  inan  to  kindle  strife.  Aa  a  roiur 
ing  lion  and  a  raging  bear;  so  is  a  wfoked  mie. 
oyer  the  poor  people.  Mercy  and  truth  preserve 
the  king;  .i^nd  his  U^rone  is  upheld  by  meroy 
He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man, 
he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  eihi^l  not  be  nok. 
Ftiit<9Spphy  asserts,  that  Nature  b  unlimited  in  bf  k 
operations;  thai  she  has  inexhaustible  stores  in 
reserve;  that  knowledge  will  always  be  progreA- 
tive^  and  that  all  future  generations  will  cqntitiiDDi^ 
to  iiLMte  diaooveries,  of  whiok  we  have  not  ti»e  lean 


^he  8Mnioi«lcn  is  sometimes  employed  to  iepa 
rate  simple  members  in  which  even  no  oo!isiMi»> 
occur:  thus,  The  pride  of  wealth  is  contemptible j 
the  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable ;  the  pride  of  dig- 
nity is  ridiculous;  and  the  pride  of  bigotry  is  in- 
.  supportable. 

In  eferr  QM  of  tlMM  nMrntMrsthf  ooutrsotlon  mad  m^^ncam' 
plete;  taSi  »  period  mtgiit  hmra  been  tued  ioMmd  «  the  sMiioolmi 
wl^idi  2b  ijprinmd  tammy  iMOftUie  tb*  wntanefM  en  Aort  utf  iMM  e 
clUnex. 

OF  THE  COLON. 
The  colon  is  used  when  the  preceding  part  t£  t1|« 
stntenoe  is  complete  in  sense  Mdooastvuetm;  aad 


I0i 


miHUBB  eRAMMAS; 


the  following  fHvi  m)  (idilio  vevifk  D4ttt^ 

in,'  ^nstEactioii J  aa^  iSudj  to  «c<|iiire  the  hs3>H  of 
thinking:  no  siudy  is  more  important,  « 

,H^  (^lon  is  geuenLlly  used  be&re  ap  exan^ple  or  a 
qppta&ni  as,  The  Soriptares  give  i^  an  amiable 
r«i|«mntatioii  of  the  Betty  in  these  wof^s:  094 J# 
love.  Be  was  often  heard  to  say:  {have  dim. 
with  the  world;  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it. 

A  ooW  is  generaHy  used  where  the  senaQ  la 
complete  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  next  begina 
with  a  conjunction  understood;  as,  Do  not  flatter 
yo^nehres  with  the  hope  of  perfect  hapbinete: 
thm  is  Qo  such  thing  in  the  wbrld.  Had  tbA  con- 
juiciclioh  /or  been  expressed,  a  semicolon  wou^ 
hate  been  used;  thus,  Do  not  flatter  yoursAlv^ 
with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness;  y^  there  if  no 
Bueh  thing  in  the  world. 

The  colon  is  generally  used  when  the  conjunction 
WwuierHood ;  dJkd  the  temicolony  when  the  oonjuno- 
tion  is  ea^eMed. 

IjFgfi.  Ihl«  oNorvatiim  bM  not  always  btm  tJttmMi  tp  in  potaHtef 
thi  I'lalnii  and  tome  parte  of  the  Liturgy.  In  tbem,  a  dolon  U  oftan 
ttiwt  ■wrdy  to  iiwUto  th^  t«fw»  it  irenid  aaent,  titto  tma  parted  toMRdf' 
a'partfcnlar  nwdM  of  chnrch-moaio  called  cfutiMng;  as,  '*My  tommk 
Is  tbe  pen :  of  a  readv-writer."  M  readingy  a  cawaral  pavae^  in  ni^ir 
fdatn-apthftkiseooiu^,  )n  tha  P^alaui  and  often  in  tne  PMrerlMi^  ||m 
colon  most  be  read  Uke  a  aemicolon,  or  even  like  a  coianiay  aooordini 


. 


OF  THE  PERIOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  in  constmctioii'  and 
sense,  it  is  marked  with  a  period ;  as,  Jesus  Wepf. 

A  period  is  sometimes  admitted  between  sen 
tenoea  obhneoted  with  such  words  tmhutj  and, /or ^ 
thfire/ore,  hencCf  &c.     Example  :  And  he  arose  and 
came  to  his  father.     But  when  he  was  yet  a  groiit 
way  ofif,  &e. 

▲U  tUNWTistio&i  end  with  %perio4j  ts,  A.D* 


1^ 
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or  OTHER  OHARACTEBS  UBSD  IN  OOlfPOSITKm. 

TnterroffoUon  (t)  it  ^BU9i  wliett  %<|iie8t'on  U  fwked. 
il</mtra(ibn  (i )  or  JSxelamatian,  is  used  to  eipreai  any 

sadden  onotioii  of  the  mind. 
ParmtheHi  ()  is  used  to  enolose  some  necesssrj  femtrkfl 

in  tbo'bbc^  of  snother  sentence ;  eammm  «•  now  nitfl 

instead  <^TKrenth<ltes. 
Apottrvphe  (f )  is  need  in  place  of  n  letter  Ifftoni;  m  W« 

for  loTed. 
(/are^  (  a)  is  tised  to  show  that  some  word  U  dther  omitted 

or  interlined. 
Bgphm  (•)  is  nsed  at  the  md  of  a  Une,  to  show  that  flie 

rest  of  the  word  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.    ^ 

also  connects  compound  words;  as,  Teapot 
Section  (|)  Is  used  to  divide  a  discourse  or  chapter  iafta 

'poi*tibiUr. 
J^aroffrqph  (f )  is  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new 

su^ect 
Orot^ttt  [],  or  Bracket*,  are  used  to  enclose  a  word  or 

sentence  which  is  to  be  explained  in  a  note,  or  the  e»«> 

Slanation  itsdf,  <n*  to  correct  a  mistake,  or  snpplj  soiii^ 
i^ci^ni^. 
Qvotathn  ( **'* )  is  used  to  show  that  a  passage  is  quoted  i& 

the  author's  words. 
Ifitkx  (jH9^)  is  used  to  point  out  anything  remaiitable. 

}  is  used  to  connect  words  wMoh  Iu^tc  one  cobomb 
term,  or  three  lines  in  poetry,  haying  the  tam§ 
rhyme,  called  a  triplet. 
EU^tU  ( -Vis  used  when  some  letters  are  omitted ;  as, 

K g  for  Kinp. 

Acute  accent  (^)  is  used  to  denote  a  tAoH  syllable;  th« 

grmte  {^)  %  Umg, 
Breoc  ( "")  marks  a  tAor<  vowel  or  syllable,  and  the  dash  (-) 
^%iong, 
Diaireeu  ( ")  is  used  to  divide  a  diphthong  into  two  qrlla* 

blee;  as,  atrial. 
Aeteruk  f* W06elM*  ff)— DowftZe  dagger  ({Wand  Pa- 

raUele  \  |t )  with  enuM  tettera  and  figurn,  nfw  to  some 

note  on  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
[***)  Two  or  three  asterisks  denote  the  omisBion  of  some 

1   ters  in  some  bold  or  indelicate  expression. 
2; ^>A  (—...)  is  used  to  d^iote  abruptness — a  signifieaat 

^.ause-x-an  unexpected  turn  in  the  sentiment— or  thai 

the^r«<  clause  is  common  to  all  the  rest,  t^  it^  tkik  dtf^ 

tikn  of  a  dash. 
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ABBRIVIATIONS. 


Latin, 


Anno  IKm^nl 
Artlvin  Ifagirter 

Ante  Iteidlan      "^ 


A.<X 
A.B. 
A.D. 

A«'.M* 
AkM. 
A.M. 
A.U.O. 


K«  8>  A« 
Le. 


BMcalanmw  DlTlnitfttii  B.D. 

Qimummai  da. 

DoMor^iiittitlt  D;D. 

Bxampttgntin 

SflpM  SodMatit  Antt-) 
qnariorun  Bodn*      / 
GtantfWHMi 
Id  Mi 

J«nw  HinninQm  SaiTBtor  J.  H.  8. 
L(i|[alin-])lwt(Mr  LUB. 

P.H. 
P.S. 
TTU. 
.  *«^ 


{! 


iBSffllSr' 


ifllMinun 


BMhelM  of  Aril  <|oft«l  9,M,) 

MMter  of  ArtaiollBirll.  A.) 

lin^io  yMv^rilMitfpild 

In  the  forenoon 

In  iiie,yfl«r  Ml«  the  Imfldlaf  Jt- 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 

JCoeper  of  Ibe  Sitfy  i«il 

Keener  of  the  8eal 

DoeMroTDIvfdity 

Vor  eMMiid* 

Fetkm  of  tbe  ^i^  8oc(efar 
a  Yellow  of  the  B^jal  Bowif  bt  Aat 
^     tiquarieii 

Geoi^tlie  :.Jtaig 

That  is 

Jeeus  the  SaTioiur  of  Men 

Doctor  of  liani'(uff«u  DJaii} 

OentletMii 

IHeolw  <^*lMici»e 

Sacred  to  the  memoiy  of  (pr  t 


Boit  Meridiem 
Poet  Soriplnm 
Ultimo 


mm  mtayHHkB  noOoe 

In  the  aftemoen 

Pontecript,  eomethlfg  WfMmt  aflwr 

LtuM  (month)  ^ 

AM4k»«M«|  Mdw  ftrtii 


t 
i 

t 


f 


A«      Aanrari  Alanoder 

Aeot  Aboonnt 

Bart.  Baronet 

Qp»     Blihop 

Oapt.  Cantdn 

OoL    Colonel 

Or.      dndilbr 

Dr.     Debtor;  Doctor 

•Htto  ^oMune 

Tlfe.t  Naiiiely 

^       QMMton;  <hwin 

»Jf.  Bojwi  lipvgr 


feaJ^  JLqrdOhK;r«itIda 

It.  Knight 

K.a.  Knight  of  the  Garttt 

K.B.  KaightofltfaniMth 

K.O.B.  Kt.  Commander  dfth»B«th 

K.a  Knight  of  the  Creiieiitti! 

K.P.  Knight  of  8t  Pttrittk 

K.T.  Knight  of  flifliMla/ 

M3.  BianoBciipt 

M8S.  Hanusci&ts 

N.8.  K«f«rStyto 

0.8.  Oldatyle 

J.  P.  Jnatke  <4t  the  P«iim 


II m  I  I  I  Ml  ' 


I 


Of  fheee  abbretiatlonfl  to  Inewrted,  net  «o  be  ^"Vf^- 
img^  b«(  tfttriMw  Ihe  Mgrmolagy  of  the  BhfUah;  «r  eaplaiay  "fitti  l» 
etaiim»  hpw  P.M.  comee  to  nuaa  aftomoion,  Aa 
t^OipitfVMMIbr^lMrf)^ 


m 


Mii««r 


fotAm 
^  (or  1 
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4aj&iki^M 


Dll 


PItQSODT. 

PboSOS^T  t<  that  part  of  Grammar  ukiol^^gMku  Hm 
true  prommcicUion  o/toorda;  compriainy  Aeemiiff 
Qufmti^  EmphuktUf  Pomae^  a'»d  Tom,  «iiil  th^ 
mammr9^wmia^ 

Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  greater  foroe  on  onejpft* 
iMMe  of  ai  dnmpI  tilttA  oH  a;iii>wef  ^  M,  ^wtmmiii^ 

HhefttemH^ci  a  sjF^Me  ifl^  tiaH  titt»  #Uioli  ii 
deeufiiea  ii»  pyononticing  it.  QnaiitHy  is  eiS^  long 
^shortfall  €%^«aiMl^. 

Emphouis  is  ii  •  veittaritable  stress  laid  <  ^wpom^  cer- 
tain words  in  a  sentence^  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest,  by*  ttiaiing  the«  meaning  |tt(Mt  aMMtrent; 
^  4|l4y  ^T^MofeMtf  iBOM  to  acqmire  Mnowlecl^  Ht^ 
tba&etoit;^ 

A  /^M(^  is  ^It&er  a  total  9f9ffiAt|oi)^  or  9L,^iunf^ 
sui^naion  of  the  voioe,  during  a  perceptij^le  SJ^ 
of  time;  as,  Reading-maies  a  fuH-mim^  con- 
ference-—a  ready-man;  and  1»th&g^---«ii  eicix^ 
man. 

T(me  is  a  |iMt»Qi|lwi^  inodiiliij^  or  inflection  of 
the  Yoice,  suited  to  th$  sense;  as,  How  l>ri^t 
il&ese  glorious  spiHta  shine  ff 

Proae  is  langsage  tiot  resttained  to  harmopio 
sounds,  or  to  a  eel  miuiber  of  syllables. 

Term  or  Poetrjfin  language  restraiiied  tc  a  certain 
number  <^  long  and  short  e^Uables  in  every  ~ 


•  EmnhnuU  dKMUd  be  mads  nth«r  by  »m|mM^^  tba  tolM  %  BttU 
afUr  tfie  cwpliAtro  word,  tban  by  BtrOilng  »  ym  %uahVff  ^<HbWL  Is 
ongroeabl*  to  ft  good  eM.  ▲  Tery  abort  paiue  bflfttn  it  wooU  nildMr 
tt  •nil  more  em];difttlcftl ;  mi,  reading  oaJfM  9rif^M----naau 

tAM$nt  ■  ftttd  ffMfiwWftf  feneet  tbe  nrciniinfiftlinii'  ef  Unrdi :  imnlWuili 


im 


Mi4LtM  p«<Midirv 


Tene  If  of  ttmf  kfnd9;,faLme\jf  Rhyme  ani 
Blank  yene.  When  Uie  last  syllable  of  eveiy  two 
finM  baa  the  same  sotiiid,  it  k  called  rhyiiw;  bat 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  called  blank  verse. 

Feee*  are  the  parts  into  which  a  Verse  is  ditided, 
to  see  whether  it  has  its  just  nnmber  of  syllibleil  or 

Somnm^  ia  ihe  measoring  or  dividing  of  a  Teniff 
ipito  I|m  seyeral  fbet  of  whicA  it  is  oompoaed. 

4J1  feet  eonaifl  either  of  twa  oailim  Bylli^le% 
and  are  reducible  to  eight  hinds;  fonr  of  two  sylp 
lab|es>  and  four  of  ihreoi  aa  follow : 


4j||iSeUe;i  as,  ]0Te1j^4 
Anbunbos;  MoSme. 
>iid8e;  TSinmin. 
9nr(biilk.) 


▲  daoiyle ;  as,  probibly.  ^ 
An  amphlbracA ;  dSdaSiititpr 
Anan^aSst;  inlsf^roye^ 
A  trIbraoA;  (com)  fortibl^. 

e  ftket  in  most  common  nse  are.  Iambic^  Tro- 
Q&uo  and  Anabfloi^o. 


^mtt^/^^^^^ 


;,'iy 


IAMBIC  MEASURB. 

io  measnre  is  adapted  to  leriovi  subjeetB,  and  com* 
prises  Terses  A  wtswmtX  kinds ;  siioh  as, 

1   Of  fouri^llables^orttdlbet;  as, 

Wikk  rlT-ish'd  Sara, 
Tkl  mSn-Srob  hSars. 


•  So  wUsd  ftom  the  titwwblmoii  wfatah  tlw  m<miB«Dt  of  tbo  tonglM 
In  rsading  y«ne,  bam  to  the  motion  of  the  ftet  in  walking. 
-  f^  frii^  Une  1»  eidtod  »  tene.    In  tkifme  two  Ifnee  are  eaUed  • 
MM4el  .*  and  three  ending  with  the  iame  eonnd  a  tripUt- 

%iSO^  W(x}i»  vftit  tfie>ow«le  ehow  thai  a  Tnthu  conairta  of  a  lom 
JMw*>%H  cyttable,  and  the  lamMo  of  a  iJuirt  and  a  long^  to, 

■jnt"  KB  icanning  tiBnee,  erenr  accented  ayllable  is  called' a  tdnj^  i^ 
latde:  eren  altlkoilgh  the  found  of  a  Towel  in  pronunciation  be  xkwi 
Yhil^  fiftt  Ijiable  In  f^#NM^<i  fti  1ft  Manidiig  caHed  a  famr  QUabla 
a  bd«#  t|y^l#el1irif'iWo^  mflmmaUmm  ill  AomMIP 
IhKjfe;  andbyMor^aaimaMtiiMeyUable.  ' 


« 


8. 


4. 
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u 

a 

F 

I 


t 


HVOliISlE  PftOSOet. 


W 


ai 


com* 


tiled  • 
tkhn§ 


.1 » 


H  ibmefimM  htm   kbl   mimkriktl   sllotl^  l^iMl^ 

making  what  U  called  a  doab]«^  endiiig)  •% 

,  ypott-I  Big|lniaiw» 
Beside^  f5ttii<ain. 

St  ,^-ihree  iambiosy  qx  six  sylj^bles j,  M^ ,         i     - 

Aloft-in  aw-ftil  state, 
Th8  g5d-llke  herl^  sat 
08rheSrt8-4io^ISiiiH^Uufr--^«iM.   All  aiMHteiua  qrUabla. 

8.  Of  eight i^llab^s/^r  four  ianOnclAM^;  as, 

And  may-St  ISst-mjP  wSa-i^  ige, 
Fbid  JSilt4^i  piae»-f91  JiiMBttiC«»i 

4.  Of  teB< t^lablefr^et ftire  feet;  eaUed l^dzameteri 

heroj^i  or tiagiA  verses;  as;  ,,  aj  4, 

ThS  Btara-difill  fSde-Sway^-thS  sun-hlnullf 
0i^  dbik'irlth  ige»-Sad  n&^tttre  sBtik-^  yUrs. 

SoBftSlii^  *A  jMt  line  of  a  oouglet  js  stre^l^ou; 

to  twelve  fiyuables,  or  six  feet,  and  then  it  la  oalled 

an  Alexaudrine  verse  f.aSy 

F5r  thee-ihS  Hbiid-4a  (HirgrSiit  flow'ra4B  dxSst ; 

F5r  thSe-thS  Sp^eSii  sfUll^-Sadt  sikit^thei^El^wa-i^  brsarti 

^^  dl'^eri^  oon^^  fbiir  ^d  ^r^ 

feet;  this  is  the  measure  commonly  "U^ed  in 
psalms  and  hynriiili;  ts, 

LSt  saiats  b81pw,-wlth  BwSet-ScoQrd^  ^ 

In  8o~lSmn  lay8,-tS  praise-thSir  Ung, 
And  Bliig-^li&  df^~iDg  loTe. 

4E^  VeraM  of  this  kind  were  andently  written  jta  two  Vam,  «Mh 
coatnining  fburteen  syliabM.. 

TROCHAIC  MEASURE. 

11^^        Wbkt  fluimire  is  fiiiek  slid  livelj^  and  ewi^rlMi  vtnu. 

J..  Some  of  one  trochee  and  a  long  syllaldet  aUd 
some  of  two  trochees^  as/ 

Tumfitt-^^ease.  On  titiS-m6&iitaliL 

Sink  t5>peaoe.  By  &-fSuntaIa. 


n» 


wamn  noBovf. 


loi^igrUKMf  9$, 


StSiMi 


•r dim  if  •••Sid, 
i-^iiBlf*-tild. 


••  Of  tlii«e  trooli06fy  oir  tliMf  and  an  td^ft^iKMiiil 
longi^lkblA;  ai, 

>  -  listlog  -  pii^  if -^  -  inmo,, 
di-]%htV-&fliliitk-- 


4.  (H  f(mrindi«e%  or  eiglit  ayllable*;  aa, 

Ni#  tU  *  dciadm  -  thilsdir'i  •*  i«Mng 

5.  Of  aiz  trooheea^  or  twelye  syUaUea;  ai^ 

:..«<ErStdi*d  bi-ii8««]L  Mi^ 

l-«wiin,  Snd-tiSw'd  thi-rS&(iig-Uliiw. 


I 


J,«^  lPf<  Vfo  a9ap9B8t8|  or  two  and  an  iinaooentoci  aj)- 


for  110  arii^'oiila  atftU-^ii&ki. 


1^ 


ir  ul^  lriiiMimd%jiSif. 


2.  Of  three  anapsesta,  or  nine  ayllablea;  as, 

0  ji  '#55djHi|(riHid  jiilr  brSn^h^-is  Spi0#, 

IwimldhXdii^wIthfhibSMtch^fthichaM,      ' 

1  wiidd  tin*4»h  ftrOm  §y-4rJP  ejpo. 

Somatimea  a  i^Uable  ia  retrenebed  finun  the  ftral 

TS  ship-birds  0  obliMjU,  Snd  fiy^ 
Wblpi4  Jli;^|ui-niY&r  oare-lisslj^  m^      V 


^. 


I 


.  n 


W'^vff^ 


\^om 


'■♦ 


^^ 


Am 


I 


WBiasa  psosoB!^. 
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'Tb  Ih9  T9lfl»-9f  iiiV  sHIg-gIrd  $  I  hSw-h&n  oSmpltiB* 

Someiimef  an  addiUonal  short  sylfaible  is  fbmid  al 
die  find ;  as, 

Tli«  mreeadbg  lire  tiM  djffuraiiA  lund»of  tike  i^ 
c^po^*  feet,  in  uieir  more  simple  foiteav  Yxak  ii^ 
SM  sutoeptibla'  of  mmieitnM  Tariajtion%  ^  nilcing 
tliem  with  onie  anoU^,  and  wklt  tke  oieQiMJafy 
^Vihe  following  tinea  siajF  serve  as  an  eniuaipla:-«- 
{i8|^.  An^Sik>  £o.,  applj  onl]r*taihe  fiitst  liMn} 
TLne  ihiiMMliy  8fiimUfrtoj^«8r  tte8aea»  ia; 

Shi  iUr-owit  iQDf -bSr  im-^dM  des^eliii'sIiaiL 


^^^/N^N/^^S^N/*» 


FiaUilBS  OP  16PBS6H. 

it  /^^  0/  '^peeei  is  a  middfl  of  speakinj^.  !ii 
irliioh  a  #brd  or  sentence  is  to  be  undMtoioa  m  a 
sense  different  from  its  most  common  and  literil 


ni< 


Theprtnc^l  F^ur09  qf  Speech  are^ 


Pe£8Qtiiioalum» 

Simile, 


Hy-pSr'bO-le, 

Irony, 

Metdnymy, 


Sy-^nSoMo-chi^ 

Antithesis, 

Olknax^ 

Exclsmatioii, 

Interrogation^ 

Par&lepsiB, 

Aposiirophe. 


*  lamiSiu,  trtwftee,  and  anap$ut,  may  be  denomioated  jyrineijpal  fiwt : 
became  pieow  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly,  formed  of  either  of 
them,  "nio  othon  may  be  termed  secondary  feot;  because  their  chief 
UM  ia  to  tUvorsify  the  numben,  and  to  improre  the  reiM. 


tTO. 


9if^uui^  Fik^^OPir. 


I^roippcpmia.  m  P0r9onificqiumf  is  iih»fi  figmrt  of 
•peeeh  by  whioh  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  in- 
anioate  objecti ;  as,  l%e  §ea  mw  it  andJM> 

A  8%mile  expresses  tbe  resetnblanoe  that  one  ob- 
ject bears  to  another :  as,  Me  $hall  be  like  4  tfi;e^ 
planted  hj/  the  rivers  of  water, 

Ameia^y^r  IB  a  simile  without  tfce  sign  (Hke, 
'•r  as,  Ad.$  of  comparison ;  as,  Mb  dmU  ft  a  tree 

:  An  aUegory  is  a  oontinnation  of  several  met«- 
phon.  so  coDaeeted  in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
paramo  or  fible;  thus,  the  people  of  Israel  v» 
represented  nnder  the  image  of  a  vine;  Tliom  haM 
brauffhi  d  vine  out  of  Egypt^  dsc.f  Bb.  Izxz.  8  to  17. , 

Ajq  hy-piZ-^li  is  a  ^nre  thi^  represents  things  ^ 
as  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  thm  they  really 
are  j  as,  when  David  says  of  SanPand  Joioathan, 
j7%^  were  twifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger 
than  lions. 

Irony  is  a  figcire  by  which  we  mean  quite  the  . 
opntrary  of  what  we  say ;  as,  when  Elijaq,  said  to 
^e  wo^ippere>  of  Baal,  *  Cry  ahud,  /or  he  is  a  god» 


A  metonymy  h  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the 

cause  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause ;  as, 

when  we  say,  he  reads  Milton;  we  mean  Milton's 

Works.     Cfrey  hairs  should  be  respected,  i.  e,  old 

age, 

SynMcdochi  is  the  putting  of  a  part  for  tbe  whole, 
or  the  whole  for  a  part,  a  definite  number  for  an 
indefinite,  &c. ;  as,  The  waves  for  the  sea,  the  ^ad 
for  thepersom,  and  tefii  thousand  for  any  great  nuv^ 
ber,    Q[lu0  figure  is  nearly  allied  to  metonymy. 


*#• 


JIOUBU  OF  SFIBOH. 
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r  really 
Dathan, 
tranger 

ite  the 
laid  to 

ut  tl^e 

le;  as, 

ilton's 

e.  old 

tokole, 

'Of  an 

^ad 


AnHthetit,  or  etMlrati^  is  a  figufe  b]^  wbioh  dif- 
ferent or  oontrary  objedts  are  oontrasted,  to  make 
them  show  one  another  to  advantage;  thus,  Solo- 
mon contrasts  the  timidity  of  the  wicked  with  the 
oounige  of  the  righteous,  when  he  says,  Tlu  vdchtd 
flee  whe%  no  man  jpurwuethj  but  the  riffhteoui  are 
bold  a$  a  lion, 

*  OHmaxiB  the  heightening  of  all  the  olrontt- 
itances  of  an  object  or  action,  which  we  wish  to 
place  in  a  strong  light :  as,  Who  ihall  vmarate  tii 
from  ihe  tove  of  Christ  f  ShaU  tribulation,  (tr 
diitreUf  i^ perseeutionf  or  famine,  or  ncJudneM,  or 
perUf  or  iwordf  Nay,  cfcc— See  also  Rom.  viiL 
88,39. 

'  Exdditiiation  is  a  fi^re  that  is  used  to  express 
some  strong  emotion  of  the  mind ;  as.  Oh  ^  d^pth 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowUage 
of  God! 

Interrogation  is  a  figure  by  which  we  express  the 
emotion  of  oar  mind,  and  enliven  our  discourse  by 
proposing  questions ;  thus,  Hath  the  Lord  said  i^f 
and  shall  he  not  do  itf  Miiih  he  spoken  it  f  and 
shaU  he  not  make  it  good  f 

Paralepsis,  or  omission,  is  a  figure  by  which 
the  speaker  pretends  to  conceal  what  he  is  really 
declaring  and  strongly  enforcing;  as,  Horaiius 
was  once  a  very  promising  young  gentleman,  but 
in  process  of  time  he  became  so  addicted  to  gam- 
ing, not  to  mention  his  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
that  he  soon  exhausted  his  estate  and  rained  his 
constitution. 

Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  subject  to 
address  some  other  person  or  thing;  as,  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory:  0  deaw,  where  is  thy 
ttingf  • 


*ak 


*  Climax,  Ampliflcutiou;  Eiiumorutiuu.  or  Qi-odtttion. 


ITS 


lHOI.IiH  STTMOLOOT. 


OrasflONS  ON  TBS  TBXT. 

VBOVOOHB, 


Wbttt  ll  lB|(lliil  OlMMUMT  r 

Into  how  m«P7  iNMit  !■  it  diTldtd  f 
WluU  doM  OKAwrogMiir  fMMh  f 
WlMttaftl<Nw%*oT 

or^iwt  do«i  n^mokf^  ttwcr 

Bow  aattf  pArli  off  qMadi 
Ihtrtt 

UinOLE 
fHiM  if  an  artUkf 
flow  MUMir  uHdM  JM  tlMr»t 
whoiNliaiiiMdr 

WiMMliaMVMlf 


NOUN— NUUBflR. 

Whalii  « iio«my 

How  9X9  Doiuu  wrdecif 

What  to  mwcfterf 

Bow  mftajr  mcpiter*  lumi  noanst 

How  il  thd  pkurdl  generally  form- 

edf 
How  do  noniw  ending  la  f  i^  e^ 

«,  or  «^  tana,  tbe  pluMd? 
How  do  «Npa  in  y  finrm  H^  pfah 

imlf 
Bow  do  aooM  Ib  /;  or/s,  iim  tte 

plural? 
Wnat  io  tlM  plural  tAmim,  Ao.  t 

aiNDBB. 
What  ll  meant  by  gender  f 
Uwff  wmmif  mmian  aro  thoro' 
What  doea  the  matcuUm  denote? 
What  doea  tlM*.^«wfiMiiM  denotel 
What  doei  the  neuter  denote  f 
What  la  tha  feminine  of  bachelor, 

tct 

OASB. 
What  is  ctmt 

Bmr  many  ctutthaTO  nounir 
Which  two  are  Qfiik$f 
BOW  la  the  ^oMsetTt  iinsruitr 

temedf 
Howia  the  poMeadve  f>lMral  ftvm* 

edf 
Dedlaa  the  wwd  Z(U^. 

Aj>j£onyB& 

What  ia  an  a4M^  / 

How  many  eU^frees  of  oarngtuitum 

haffo  adgeottvear 
How  is  the  doSifNmiMM  farmed  F 
Bow  i»  the  n(|M!i'iatiM  fbrmedf 
How  are  dif^f Uables  in  y  compa- 
red? 
Compare  the  adjoctive  pood. 


What  is  ajntmoimf 

Which  la  the  pronoun  In  the  •■» 

tence,  A  i*  a  jMd  (oy  / 
How  many  kinds  of  prooowi 

there? 
Daoline  the  personal  wooona  X^ 
DJMdlae  MoM-«baokwardri,  A^ 

RBLATIVB  PBOMOmfft 
What  iaai««I«if«apraiio«n? 
Which  is  the  r«Ia«as  in  tka  f 

ample? 
Whi<A  is  tiia  aviNn«m*# 
Repeat  the  ndatim  ptonouaa. 
B^ne  toi!bo. 
How  ia  vHto  appUed  ? 
TO  what  is  wAidk  appliadf 
How  is  Mot  used? 
What  sort  of  a  retettre  ia  taM# ' 

AOJBOnVB  P10||0Ulf& 
How  many  sorts  of  o«tf>flHsi  pr» 

noniksai«4JiMet 
Bapeat  tha  pqmmhe  proopana^ 
Repeat  the  (Jli/erawMM  jl^Boana. 
Repeat  the  denum^raUm* 
RepiBat  tha  «mM»^ 


I 


r 


ON  THB  OBSEBVinOMft 

Bsibre  whieb  oC  tha  ^WPala  ia-  <« 

used? 
WhatlsaeaHedt 
Whatlst*«'-nlied? 
In  what  senso     a  noun  takon  wuh 

ool  an  arefefe  to  limit  Itt 
la  a  uMd  beftyra  twaiis  in  boti 

numbers? 
How  ia  Ae  naaU 

KOUN& 
How  do  nowifl  ending  ln.dk,  aoantd 

ing  X:,  form  the  plural? 
Ho^  do  noutaa  la  to;  Ae^,  t>Elli  th« 

plural? 
How  do  nouns  ending  In^fbnn  on 

plural?  ' 

Rmeat  those  nouns  that  do  not 

change  f  or  je  into  vet  in  thi 

plnnJ. 
Wnat   do   you  msaa  by  propel 

nouns? 
What  are  eommon  nounst 
What  are  ccUedive  nouno  ?  \ 
What  do  Tou  call  abstract  mmnaf 


Ho 

H< 

H( 

U 

H< 

Ik 

D( 
W 


0 


EMaLUB  smiALoaT. 
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nuy  UMit  of  nrito  ■!« 


aUSSTIQNS  on  TV  llWI^y  AKB  OBSBBVASKUVS. 

ffhat  do  yoo  o«U  ««rftal  MNUf  f 
M^iurt  WNMi  mn  mmmntty  ttmrn 

kwf 
itptaii  lOBM  of  Umim  bodim  that 

•rt  «mI  only  In  th«|il«ral. 
topMl  loiM  of  tiMM  noniM  thtt 

an  oKfce  to  hdh  wmmbm. 
fliM  litlM  (ringulir  of  «Mp' 


AlkJBOnTXS. 

*o.f 
How  M«  A^lcctiTW  of  OM  iiyltablo 

gonenDj  oomiNkrod? 
How  are  adleotlTn  of  man  than 

one  qrUable  oompared? 
How  are  dieejUaWM  andiag  wifb  « 

final  often  compared  f 
la  y  alwajn  chanced  Into  <  tMfcre 
Y--  «-aaft4## 

How   are    $om»   adIeottToa   com- 

pacodf 
Do  atf  tt(|feodY«a  adautt  of  ooni> 

partoon? 
How  are  auidk  and  mofiy  applied  f 
When  is  the  final  oonaonant  tbm- 

U$i  beftyre  adding  er  and  eie/ 

l^^l^AIITll  PRONOUNS. 

When  are  whoy  itthUh,  and  *wAa( 

called  ifi<erro|0u(^/ 
Of  what  niMnAer  and  ptntm  ia  the 

lelatiTef 

ADJBdnVB  PRONOimS. 

When  are  Mi  and  htr  powewdre 

pronouns? 
What  may  farmir  and  kMer  be 

called? 
^lea  is  that  a  rdatfM  jMrononn  ? 
Il^rtttte  0lMl  a  atmoiumttivef 
When  Is  fAa<  a  oot^functUmf 
Bow  WNijr  onies   have  M«in(/; 


How 

then? 
What  dosa  a  terb  mMm  sbdnhY 
What  doet  a  tffb  IwiniX  dpinwwf 
What  doea  a  veib  ivntfer  atprisif 
Kcfieat  the  <iiMtfflfar|iireriba. 
How  is  a  Terb  dMfmdr 
Bow  many  MOMb  bitfa  t«ia  r 

▲BTSSB 

What  Is  aa  <Mle<r6# 
Name  the  aAxrftf  in  tha^ 

What  part  of  speeoh  Is  the 

allty  of  those  words  thai  end .  lii 

What  parts  of  speseh   an  the 
oonipoands    of    wkntf    t^m% 

Are  adterbs  erer  esiMaralf 
When  are  iiMre  and  iMt 
IiVm,  and  when  are  thay. 

What  is  apnyortttonf 
How  many  bejgln  wtw  af 
Repeat  ^iem> 
Qow  many  beoin  Wttl|  hi 
Repeat 'theok,  ie. 
What  cast  doai  a 


qnire  after  it? 
When  is  b^Am  a  ptmpritkm,  and 
unheals  it  all  adtwbt 

What  is  a  vtmftmctitn  ' 

Bow  many  leMM  «f    '^JjuaotioBa 

are.th^re? 
Repeat  the  MMiMlaMM. 
R«ipeat  the  cUtruiieMPS. 

INTKRJnBO!noN. 

What  is  an  intojMteif 


NowL-wAs  these  am  only  the  ZeodAy  qnestlons  on  the  dUferent  pari 

i  iqpesQht  many  n^ore  may  be  aske£  **viva  voce."     Their  distanoea 

^\iii  the  answer  will  oblige  the  pnpu  to  attend  to  the  connection  tw 

iifioiNS  erery  question  and  its  respective  answer.    The  obsenrations  that 

liave  so  «orr6qp<Hiding  qfifuMm  are  to  be  rtioAt  bat  not  Committed  ta 


li 


moBHm  mamumi 


VSM^etiikWB  IiAOm  PHBJ^SBft  ^ 


Af  ttM»  ftllowlii8>  iinrtfi  and  i^umm  from  tiM  9lNMli'>«l4^X*tfB  fk» 
qaiiifljr  oooar  in  ■asUdlii  mitlMffit  m  «sjplMWtkm  Qf  Hban  fciw  twfit 

, Mi^»  l»^^  *W  *B»  <mw|iil(»oe  of  CboM  wlio  •pA^wMipifoMf 
wltfi  tiioM  liogange*.    h^  none,  howwver,  Imajdn^  fil«&  oy  4Qln| 

Ott  wt  flcptnaft  I  juMMfom  of  ii»  and  tmr,  (bM  to  caqprwi  an  mdqi 
tal  ftilMgn  IMifiMKak  wpkidi  oan  bt  axprsMadvin  oqUfjl  ymn^ 
Itjr  in  nor  oini,  ia  ji(>t  only^Mdantlo.  Imt  lilsttU;  |nmni|<r.  tmt 
worda  andi  nliniMi,  tnr  |Ming  |b»qiientiy  pmi,  magry.  :a«M^MfteuD]|| 
tlia-iMMi|ttiMaa  of  tlM|r  aonwl  and  appaanno^  jnidiMi^  li>^«1ll' 
rata  witb  our  langna|[;6,  and  nltiawtolj  dfanlnlah  Ha  orfgHll  duU^ 
kae;  ^  and  ftnaqplr  it^  natiTe  beauty. 

Aide-de-camp,  *Sd-d«-koiig\  a^umttatU  to  a  gmtiftilL 

AMhtxam  heiire»  a  la  bon  oor\  luckify  ;  m  pood  iimo, 

JUMn  df  jefleuTi  a^-fSr^  de  ko<»^^,  a  iove  afair ;  tm  MMir. 

A  li  mCH^e,  a  la  mt^,  according  0  thefawon, 

A-fiii,  a-fing,,  <o  <A«  ^uL 

Ai^pes,  ap-pro-p6^,  to  thopurpo$e;  opportm^ 

An  tond^ttoni^,  to  ihs  bottom,  ornuunj^^inL 

Anio  ^  fi^  lrto^da-f3»  {Pofrtugw^)  hvming  of  4«rw<jea 

Bigatelle,  bag^a-teP,  a  <r^. 

Beau  monde,  bo  man^/the  gay  world ;  peiopfe  iif/tuktfim. 

Beaux  eiqMits,  bog  es-pre>,  fiMib  <>^t0«f. 

Bon  mot,  Wmg  mo^  a  pttee  of  wit;  aj^t ;  a  ;»i&&2i. 
Bon  ton,  bong  tong,  m  high  fashion, 
^  Bon-gr^f  mal-gr^  bpn-gra,  &o.,  tot<^  a  good  or  iUgraeof  wh^ 
2  tktrA^parig  wUl  or  not.  "' 

Boi\}oiiri  bong  thtff,  good  dag  ;  good  morning. 
Boudoir,  b^-tJhrlijrV  a  imialt  private  apartment. 
Carte  blanehe,  kart  blang8h\  a  bkuik;  uneondidonal  terma» 
Chatoavitiia^fS^,  a  country  «eai. 
Chef-d'oeatve,  shoe  doo^Ter,  a  nuuiter^ieee, 
Gi-denmt,  a9-d9-fsai}^,fiMrnurlg. 
Comme  il  l^t,  com-U  f^,  at  it  ehould  be. 
Con  amo.a,  eon^a-moVS,  (Italian)  ^oith  love;  with  thepar^ 

ali^  tf  i^ecUon. 
Cong6  d'^lire,  kong-zba  de  ISr^,  leatte  to  deet  or  ehoooe, : 
Coup  de  gi^e,  k(i-de-gr%B8\  a  Urokeofmereg;  thefiniiMng 

'  SlliBi¥i'Wm€ik  are  toft  mmarleed-^  if  equal  to  tt  in  nde;  tto  «  la 
mi;  Oii  fw  naed  bore,  baa  no  oonrofymndtttst  aonnd  in  Bn^Ittb ;  It  la 
•qpial  to  tt  aa  |Hronoanoad  by  tba  ooiiimoi»  peegle  in  nunqr  waxaka^i 
Soottand;  tn  this  words  tue,  Mot,  ^c^— 4  is  equal  to  a  in  oB*  \ 

*  ^  la  not  exactly  a  long  here;  it  is  pernmHi  as  near  e  in  mmC^  M  a  te 
aiaJIcc,  bvt  a  will  not  be  so  readily  mistaken.  It  is  impoiaibla  to  oontaf 
Am  pronunciation  accurately  witlumt  the  loiyMt.  .       ^ 


wis^imafmtmsm. 


BSi'  '^ 


aie^ 


r,»  «pA«>- 


^«rmr. 


1 


»«% 


Defliier  resport,  aeni>-yii-reah805^,  /^  M  «*|^  <»f  «f^iW: 
IMpdt,  d5-p5^,  #«<ar«Ao«^« or fiM^fiMW^  ^  ,  ,    ;^    h 

Doable  enteii^  dftbl  wo^iw^^,  doum  m«M  fi 

Eclat,  e-kli,  ^ImiNr;  imIA  t^Unue, 

En-bon-ipeittl}  «iig  botte-pwaDg\  m  ^ooj  eondUum;  /M^. 

Eil  >[)iiiluat,  vng^fM^^Mg^,  fy  O^  way:  Hk  pmmgy  W 
the  bff.  ,  ,^ 

Emnd,  eUg-BfiS^,  w«af<iom«neM ;  Zomj^ihIs  ;  tedkfutneu. 

Faux  pas,  f5-pi,  a  iijp?  m^Moiuitfet 

FftCe,  fSI,  «/e«M  or  mlMtotmnenl. 

Fracas^  fr%<s&,  ^m^;  ^d^hi  quarrd;  more  ad*  ahoiU  Mt 
thinp  than  it  i$  iborth, 

HiKni  BoH  qui  mal  y  p^iiiw,  liS-nJ-awft'  kS-mm  5  paii9a%  «f|l 
.5e  <o  Atm  that  evil  thinkt. 

HantMHT)  M^toor\  hamghUneet, 

Je  ne  s^aia  qnoi,  ihe  ne  si  kwft,  Ilmaw  not  whoL 

J%it  do  mots,  1^00  de  m^,  a  play  upon  warde, 

Jeu  d'aspri^  skoo  d«-8prl^,  a  diepk^  afwU;  mitieim. 

U9Ar9^f»jm$  Itt4  ap-ro-p5^,  w^  ♦  put  of  time  or  pUua, 

Mot  dii  gadt,  mo  doo  g5>,.a  KWtcAiPord 

I^T^  pi»*iv^<£^,  iiigemm»ne»9,  iimpUeUy^  imioeem*, 

0«Ir4  ii-^\  eeuntri^ ;  kimtonnftt  wQd ;  not  gmtU, 

Ballt-nAStre^  pa^ta  oulHer,  a  beau;  9f»P' 

Prot^g^,  pro-ta-zbS\  a  peraon  potronkod  and proteot«d» 

Boiqipa,  rw,  red;  or  a  iemd  of  red  paint  for  thefdee, 

BtmOfWmtkgfVnthouti 

Sang-froid,  sang  frwi^  cold  blood;  indifferonee. 

Sataat,  sa-^vaMg,  a  «^  or  leatmed  man. 

Soi-disaiit,  strft-de-iang^,  tetf-effUd;  pi^etended, 

TtmB,  iA-f^f  the  carpet. 

Trait,  trSj/oEiirurf/totieA,  arrotOf  ehajt. 

1S|te-J^te,  tat^a-tat,  /ace  U>faee,  aprioate  eonoenaHon, 

Uziiqae,  oo-iiek\  nnffvloTi  the  onfy  one  of  hie  kind* 

Vn  bel  espritj  <Kmg  bel  e-spri^,  a  pretender  to  teit,  a  Hrtuoetk 

Yalat-da^amltfc,  Ta  li  de  dlott^ber,  a  wdet  or  footman, 

VIts  le  roi,  Tivo  le  Tm%  long  live  the  king. 
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The  jprommekitmm  hat  mi  htm  adiki  i»  iht  ItUiit,  beemm  «rat  $ 
lMiwpmnai^--^Jfiml  boiiig  Hkey  in  onNy. 

1.  A  l0ii|^  or  tkoft  <rr»r  »  yowcl  denotM  hoUk  tlw  acootM  jgrQAbl* 
•nd  the  9tianMfy  of  the  innmI  iil)i  jRicrMirT^ 

2.  2(%  o^  or  «i,  belbre  a  Towel)  Muiuto  «A«. 

8.  Words  of  two  qrUablee  haTe  the  accent  on  tl^JIrtL. 


Ab  initio,  from  the  beginning, 
Ab  urbe  cSndita  (A.  U.  G.) 

y^vm  the  building  of  the  cUy. 
Ad  b^ptindnin  Ytil^os,  to  pn* 

mare  the  vulgar. 
Ad  infioitam,  to  infinity^  toith- 

cfut.md. 
Ad  libitum,  atpleamre. 
Ad  referendum,  /or  eomid&r- 

aHon.  [value. 

Ad    Yfilorem,    aeewding    to 
A  fortiori^  with  ttronger  rea- 

wn^  much  more. 
Alias  (a-le-as),  otherwise, 
AHbi  (al-i-bi),  elsewhere. 
41ma  mater,  the  university, 
Anglice,  in  English, 
Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of 

Our  Lord— A.  D. 
Anno  Mundi,  in  the  year  of 

the  world— A.  M, 
A  posteriori,  from  the  «]^<, 

firom  th*laUeT,from  hehiind. 
A  priori,  from  the  fontuTy 

from,  Ixf&rey  frcm  the  wxtuire  or 

oauM. 
Arcanum,  a  soeret. 
Arcana  impSrii,  state  secrets. 
Argumentum    ad   hominem, 

an  afptntl  to  the  profssted  prin^ 

ciplet  or  practices  (^  the  adver- 

»ary. 
Argumentum  ad  judicium,  an 

appeal  to  the  cotnmon  senae  tf 

mankind. 
Argumontum   ad  fidem,   an 

appeal  to  our  faith. 
Argumentum    ad    pdpulum, 

an  appeal  ta  the  people. 
Argumentum  ad  passiSnes, 

an  appeal  to  the  paetiont. 
Audi   alteram  partem,  hear 

both  sidee.  [faith. 

Bona  fide,  m  reo^,  in  good 


Contra,  against. 

GapdSthes  soriben/H,  an  it^ 

farwritiitif. 
Cnteritt  paribus,  other  dram' 

stances  betng  egtkil. 
Caput  mSrtuum,  the  wortk' 

lees  remains,  dead  head. 
Compos  m«ik^  in  ont^s  sensea. 
Cum  privilegio,  withjtrioUega, 
Data,  things  granted. 
De  facto,  infaetf  in  reality. 
De  jure,  in  rights  m  law, 
Dei  Gratia,  by  the  gratte  or 

faioour  qf  Qod. 
Desunt.  osetera,  the  rest  are 

wanting. 
D5miite  dirige  no6^  0  Lotii^ 

direct  tu. 
^erideratum,    somiething   da* 

siraile  or  miUth  womied. 
DrSmatis  personse^  eharoeter* 

represmded. 
Durante  vita,  dwrimq  l^e. 
Durante  placito,  during  jpUa* 

sUtb. 
Ergo,  therefore. 
Er^ta,  errors — ErratHM,  on 
Estcerpta,  extracts.         fi'tmtr. 
Esto  perpStua,  let  it  be  per- 
petual. 
Bt  castenv    -~"^  the  reH,  (4*-) 
Exempli  _        a,  as  for  exam" 

pie;  cowti  »sted  E.  O. 
Ex  officio,  (^iaUy,  by  vktrn 

ofojfwt. 
Ex  parte,  on  one  side. 
Ex  tempore,   without  jpreme-- 

dUaUom. 
Fac  simile,  exact  copy  "or  r»- 

tembkUMi. 
Fiat,  let  it  be  done  or  n^ade. 
Flagriuite  bello,  4ur«^  hot* 

ames. 
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JOrllahli 


tsmaeg. 


eality. 
aw, 
[ffrtue  or 

^ev^  org 

O  Zotd, 


yf  pUm- 


>  (#*  ) 


H<Mra  nigit»  tike  hew  or  Umtfiiu. 
Hnmtinnm  oit  enrvr**  to  err  ^i  km- 


IdAIBfttiW  MNM. 

Id  art,  (i. «.)  t^  if. 
|pw»inana,«  vain  utditformtdprt- 


In  looo»  tn  thiijpllaee. 

ImprlmJa,  in  tihjiirit  ptaot. 

In  (i«R«r«m,  as  a  Mormritfr. 

In  propria  penK>D">,  in  hit  own  per- 
son. 

In  stetn  quo,  in  the  farmer  state. 

Ipse  dixit,  on  hit  tole  atsertion. 

Ipflofteto,,]^  the  act  ittt^. 

Ipw  jtin,  Sy  Me  knoOMilr. 

It«n,  otfo,  or  artide. 

Jure  dtfino,  &y  divine  right. 

Jure  homano,  ^  human  law. 

Jus  gentiam,  Me  Imo  ({f  naMonx. 

Locum  tenons,  dc^yuty  lubtUtuie. 

Labor  omnSa  tfaodt,  laioMr  over* 
onnes  enerything. 

lioentia  Tatmn,  a  poeAfcoZ  licence. 

Lapsus  lingun,  a  wp  o/Me  ton^rtie. 

Majpw  cluiirt|»  Ihegrtal  charter,  the 
bcuit  qfour  ktwt  and  Ubertiet. 

Moaonto  Ukori,  remember  death. 

Memorabilia,  maUert  deterring  qf 
rwrd. 

Ifomn  et  tuian,  mine  and  thine. 

Hultum  in  panro^  much  in  little,  a 
great  deal  in  a  few  wordt. 

Nemo  me  impune  Ittcesset,  no  one 
thaapronfoks  me  wUh  impunity. 
'  Dplus  ultra,  no  further,  nothing 


Nolens  volens,  wUUng  or  tmw^ing. 
Non  compos  mentis,  not  of  a  sound 


Nisi  Dominus  frustra,  unless  the 

Lord  he  with  tu,  aU  ejffbrts  are 

in  vain. 
Ne  quid  nimis,  too  much  of  one 

tkmg  is  good  for  nothing. 
KTem.  oon.  (for  nemini   oontradi- 

oente)  none  opposing. 
Nem.  die.  (for  nomine  dissentiente) 

none  disagreeino. 
Ore  tenxM,  jrom  me  mouth. 
O  tempora,  0  mores,  O  the  times, 

O  Hi'-  manners. 
(Xnnfls,  aU.    Onus,  burden. 
Passim,  everywhere. 
Per  se,  hy  its^  alone. 
Prima  ftcie,  at  first  view,  or  atfirt^ 


Fasts  oomltatni)  tkt  pumm  4f  fK« 

ooMnfy. 
Primum  mobfla,  iks 
Pro  and  oon,A)r  amd  eigaiiut. 
Pro  boiwMMioo,  Jbr  Om  #mI  |f 

Pro  loco  et  tempore^  ftr  01s  jplMM 

and  time. 
Pro  re  nata,  as  oe^tulOH  serves. 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  0«ce,  fbr  tko 

king,  the  consHttttton,  md  As 


sight. 


«  *  »    • 

•  •  •    • 
•  •  •  • •• 


AV^ 


Quo  anlmo,  with  whai  mind. 
Quo  Juro,  bv  what  right. 
Quoad,  asftar  as. 
Quondam,  formerly. 
Res  pnbllca,  tAe  commonweatth. 
Besnrgam,  ishaU  rise  again. 
Rex,  a  "king.    Ragitna,  a  fssesn. 
SenatuB  oonsnltum,  a  dsoroe  iff  fks 

senate. 
Seriatim,  in  reguitar  order. 
Sine  die,  utithout  specifying  anvy 

partictdar  day.  ■ 
Sum  qua  non,  an  indispensiMepro^ 

requisite  or  condition. 
Statu  quo,  the  state  in  whidh  U 

was. 
Sub  poena,  Ulster  a  penalty. 
Sui  generis,  the  amy  one  <if  his 

kind,  singular. 
Supra,  above. 

Summum  bonum,  the  chi^good. 
Trlajuncta  in  ono,  three  joined  in 

one. 
Toties  quoties,  as  often  as. 
Una  voce,  noith  one  voice,  unani' 

mously. 
UI^timuB,  the  last  (contracted  uU.) 
U'tile  dulce,  the  us^fid  utith   the 

pleasant. 
TTti   possidetis,  as  ye  possess,  or 

present  possession. 
Yerbatim,  word  for  word. 
Versus,  against. 
Vade  mecum, yo  utith  me;  a  book 

ft  far  bang  a  constant  compa- 
nion. 
Yale,  farewell. 
Tin,  by  the  way. 
Vice,  tn  the  room  of. 
Vice  versa,  t?ie  reverse. 
Vide,  see  (contracted  into  vid.) 
Vide  ut  supra,  see  as  above. 
Vie  ipoetica,  poetic  genius. 
Viva   voce,   oraUy;    by   word  of 

mouth. 
'^&  popnli,  tJie  voice  qf  the  people. 


igb.  ccmmanly. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  BULBS  OF  SYNTAX. 


irOTTHg. 

PAfll 

Two  or  more  noani  In  the  sln- 

golar. 88 

Two  nonns  dirioliMd,  Ac ib. 

Noanofriraltltiide 87 

One  nonn  gorenu  another, 8d 

OfaclaoMtwiweenthem, 109 

Sereral  nonne  in  the  po(«e»> 

dye,*...... 8e 

Blnffnlar  nouni  of  diff.  petton$t  96 

A  nnifular  B,nd  %  pUvral  nonn,  97 

A  nonn  and  ite  proh.  improper,  93 

PBOirOUNg. 

Pronouns  agree  in  gender,  Ac..  Oft 
Bach,  erery,  other,  t^ee,  Ac...  100 
That  and  this,  fbrmer,  lattw,*.  107 
Kelatlye  agreee  with  its  antec..    M 

Relatiyea  tAa<  and  ioAicA,t ib. 

Relative  preceded  by  two  an- 
tecedents of  different  per- 
sons,     95 

Rel.  should  be  placed  next  ant.  *ib. 

Who  after  <^o»», 'lOS 

When  a  pronoan  refers  to  two 

words  of  different  j7er«on«,|...    97 
<H  whichsoeveTf  Ac* 109 

▼XRB. 

A  verb  agreee  with  its  nom 80 

An  active  verb  governs, 81 

Neater  verbs  do  not  govern  an 

ottfectivo^......- ib. 

Active  verba  adsiit  of  no  pre- 

po8ition,|| ib. 

One  verb  governs  another, 86 

The  infinite  is  osed  as  a  nom...  09 

Verbs  related  in  point  of  time,  108 
The  verb  to  be  has  the  same 

case, 88 

PARTICIPLB. 

Participle  used  as  a  noun, 01 

A  possessive  pronoun,  before 

the  present  participle, ^  fOl 

A   noun   bellMre   the    present 

participle :|:01 

Past  Part,  is  used  after  ?Mve 

ande., 92 


APTBWM. 

PAOa 
Of  the  position  of  adrertM,,.,...  102 
AfUeotives    not  osed  ••   ad- 
verbs,  *, '^ 108 

Of  hence^  thr*<M9  there^  Ae.«...   ib. 
Double    oom^  arativea    impro- 
per,  « 100 

Two  negatives  ImproperH •••  101 

The    oomp.    degree    leqoires 
than, lOA 

TIUBPOBITIOira.  ^ 

Prepositions  govern  oUective,    82 
should  be  placed  before 


the  relative,* 82 

IMff.    preps,   with    t        tame 

nonn,t ib. 

3b,   aty   in,  before   names  of  ^ 

places, no 

Words   reqtiiring   apprq;>riate     > 

prepositions Ill 

CONJVNOTIONS. 

Conjunctions       oooyle      Uke 

moods, 84 

- require    snldnnotive 

mood, 80 

Lest  and  that,t ib. 

It,  with  but  foUowiiig4 r..  ib. 

Oaqjunctions  in  pairs,.. 90 

• Than  and  as, 106 

TARI0U8  THnros. 

Intujections, ilO 

General  Rule,.., 114 

Use  of  the  articles. 115 

BUipsis   is   frequently   admit- 
ted   116 

•-^  improper, 117 

Construction, ^ 118 

Promiscuous      Exercises     on 

Syntax, 119 

Miscellaneous  obs«rvations, 141 

When  to  use  capitals, 163 

Prosody, 166 

Of  versification, ib. 

Figures  of  speech, 169 

Questions  on  Ktymology,... 172 

French  and  Latin  phrases, 174 


FINIS. 


o   • 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ToB  pnoeding  QrammMr)  owing  to  fll«  WMomroon  fmoWon  and 
brvvtty  of  the  Deflnltioiii,  BnkB,  and  NotM,  is  not  <mlj  b«tt«r  tdivtid 
to  the  oKpmdty  of  children  than  the  generalltj  of  thoM  etj^ed  Intio* 
lyotory  Orainman,  bnt  it  is  lo  extenidTdy  proffided  with  «»ereiiet  of 
wery  sort,  that  it  will  entirely  sqpegraede  the  nse  of  Ux.  Miirmjr> 
targsr  Oramnuur  and  BiMroi$e$;  ftw  it  is  a  nere  mMnt,  like  his 
ibrHgemmt,  which  contains  only  about  sewn  pegM  <^  mmrolsiis  on 
'  fad  Orammar.  This  contains  more  than  «My.  This  contains  a  hmk* 
JUt»  eoune  of  Qrammar,  an<i  supersedes  the  nse  of  any  other  book  of 
IheUnd. 

In  short,  by  abridging  .every  suhiect  <tf  minor  importanoe ;  by  onlttlng 
iisonssion  on  the  numberless  points  about  which  grammarians  dUfcr; 
by  rendering  the  rules  and  definitions  m(»pe  pwsplonous,  and  at  the 
same  time  abridging  them  more  than  oiu4ia{f;  by  selseting  diort 
sentences  on  bad  grammar;  by  leaving  few  broken  lines,  and  printing 
them  close  together— <m  many  exerei$e9  undtr  eaeh  nde  qf  tjfntam  ore 
eompre$$ed  into  thia  epitome  as  there  are  in  Mr.  Murraif^t  volume  qfBmr» 
ci$e»;  so  that  the  use  of  his  Abric^^ement,  his  larger  Orammar,  and 
that  of  bis  Exercises,  are  oompletaly  superseded  by  this  little  volume 
at  Is.  6d.;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  learner  will  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  of  grammar  with  this  in  tin  months^  •*  ^"^  aU  those 
folumes  in  ttodoe. 

The  truth  of  this,  as  well  as  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  having 
(he  Orammar  and  Bi^erdsee  in  cne  volume,  teadurt  will  perceive  at 
a  glance :  but  as  parents  may  not  so  quickly  perceive  the  supcvior 
brevity  and  accuracy  ot  the  rules,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  assist 
them  a  little,  by  comparing  a  few  of  the  iiiles  in  this  with  those  of  Mr. 
Hurray's:  thus, 


Mr.  Mmray'e  RtAet. 

Aule  n.— Two  or  more  nouns, 
&c.,  in  the  singnlat  number.  Joined 
together  by  a*  copulative  con- 
junction expressed  or  understood, 
must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro- 
nouns agreeing  with  them  in  the 
plural  number;  as,  "Socrates  and 
Plato  loere  wise;  ihey  were  the 
most  eminent  philoeouhers  ot 
Sreece."  "  The  sun  wat  rolls 
over  our  heads,  the  ftwd  that 
we  recebre*  the  amet  that,w^Meii» 
loy,  daUJr^jMJ^tfnMAfus  ^f»a  su]]e- 
rior  and»sup^nleDaing  4>ewer."<r- 
p.143.    •*••*••   •     '  •    - 


Cbrrespominit  S%dei  in  this. 

Rule  rv.— Two  or  more  singu- 
lar nouns,  coupled  with  amd,  re- 
quire a  verb  and  pronoun  in  the 
Slnral  number;  as,  James  and 
obn  are  good  bojrs,  for  Mey  art 
bu9y.— ^.  w. 


•  n   0  «  * 

9         0     0 

•  •000 
9        0    0 


•  •     •>  0 

•  (0 

0       o    •• 

•  »  • 

•  0       o  •  0 


now 

more 

equally  vague 
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Mr,  Mrnnxift  MiOu. 

Bmtem^-TiM  tniiaiicMon  #► 
JmettrrlMM  m  «AMk  odnlianr  to 
fhat  oftiM  ea^huMtfoB  oopvtom*; 
PutM  im  ytA  wmof  or  pranMa, 
tox!iiftn%«  to  ttM  ttiMttBg^«i^ 
fiui  tofttnMy,  ft  liitnt^  In  tfi* 
'tt^litar  IMflMMt;  m^  «IiaiMWMe 
or  flMMMMe  km  oMMd  thli  ini»> 
tok»r  ^*Joli^  Jvcnm,  or  JoMph, 
falwia»  ^  aooompmy  m» ;"  **1!lMre 
<•  la  wimy  ttmiM  nalther  know- 
ledjM  r;ai>  Qnitentaading."--«.  146. 

or  iffKdfjrifei,  i^i'oiyi  niay  Iuita  » 
TMTb  «!  i^rov  i  i»&  M*'e«lBg  with  it 
either  '  il»  t!tt(rAliira'  plittil 
ntauft     />>k  :^^  imhottt  vogacd  to 

U        QpvT  S  O'    !t0  word*  M  OOIh 

v^jVOAj^UJ  »  (sgt  yinnkUtjr  of  idM; 
%^  ^HDiA    cnoeCwK  «mm   kite*;*' 

"^bv  JfV  j>»a8«iiit  li  dtMolTed:** 
«^ll»e  iT  .^i*>»  <*  powtffta:"  "My 
tiet^l^'i  '.>  ..''I  ..''''<uHd«r;  MMfh*T« 
it!Ot>  kiii.<7?\k  me;"  ^The  Braftitade 
aagerl.y  jMirv»9  i^«<£»im«  m  UMir 
chief  i^xwd;"  <<Thd  ooaneil  ivere 
divided  in  A«Er  ■eatiment.''- <p. 
147. 

B«de  Xn.-4Mhe  CM^viietloiui 
rendro  tho  Indioatiif^  wme  the 
■Uiiiinetive  mood  i^ter  toem.  It 
ie  %  genwral  mlcy  that  when  lome- 
thing  oonlioient  or  douhtftil  ie  im- 
plied the  iouunotiTe  ought  to  be 
need;  m.  «ir  I  ^otm  to  write,  he 
would  not  Mfwd  H:»  «He  will 
not  be  pturdoned  «MilM»Ae  rnMtit.'' 

Ckmjnnetione  th*t  are  of  »  po> 
•ItiTe  .andf  abedtnto  nfttnre,  r^ 
qnire  the  lndio»ti¥e  mood:  **M 
▼irtne  «4MMieM»  m  vioo  rtomUMf 
«  He  ia  healthy,  "bvsmm  he  la  tem< 
perate."— p.  IM. 


Two  or  more  ittgidar  nonna 
aapnrated  by  or  or  noiv  reqnive  a 
?in>  and  pronoon  tai  thf  alngn 
larj  atT^amea  vr  Jwn  it  flraC-* 
p.  88.  % 


Bnle  ym.— 'When  a  noon  o 
multitude  oonveya  am^llif  of  ide«i 
the  Terb  and  pnmoun  ahonld  be 
Mnanlar;  aa.  The  data  «0at  lai^ 

Wheli  %  nOim  of  multitude  eon 
Teya  j»li>rwW<y  of  Mea,  the  merb  and 
pronoun  ahonld  be  plural ;  vu  My 
peq>le  do  not  consider;  we^  haT* 
not  known  me.— p.  87. 


Bule  X.-~-8entoncee  that  imply 
oontinMwiy  and  faturity,  require 
the  anqlunctiTe  mood :  aa,  jIt  he 
be  alone,  gtre  him  the  letter. 

When  oontingeooy  and  fkttuiity 
are  not  implied,  the  iwKcatiTa 
ought  to  be  used;  as,  Ijf  ho  tpeoJiet 
as  he  fkink%  he  may  safely  be 
trusted.—  p.  89. 


*  The  second  part  of  this  rule  is  ^  flat  oontndict\>n  of  the  lint  The 
^rft  says  the  verb  and  pronoun  r>a;  be  ti&*tfr  of  Uk^  4«gular  or  pluru 
«umber;  the  aeoond  aayiuJVb;  ''Ncc  without  regard  to  the  Import  off 
thewor4*Mj.      -    ^^'."         :      '     ,      :     •    ' 

t  It  la  eaiy  to  e>tp^atiK  ocniin0e»eif  t^i\<ikAmrii^,  \vi.i  wlK*  ^  %po3iHv* 
tad a»MM< toiai}.ni«cM^onJ, ,,  ,    ».•  '  ,  " 


• »  » 


"«T- 


I   I 


By  tfee^AH^<^r*4  Sey;tp^  "fehific  G^cia^n^i',  %  (grown- 
up penbn*,  thoagli  he  hItU  ne'^er'leiLt'fted  Oramm&i 
before,  may  eamly  teftch  himself. 


♦f"'' 


ran  {Ml. 
ilir  Donns 

tlif  ■Ingn 
I  if  Int.-' 


»  noon  o 
lily  of  idea, 
k  mavid  tic 

iHttade  wn 
tbe^wbaiid 
ami :  Mb  My 

r;  tA«yiuT« 


}  tttftt  Ittply 
irity,  rvgvii* 
d ;  as,  JO^  he 
)  letter, 
and  Mtority 
tie  indfoatiTe 
^ho  meak$ 
ay  safely  be 


*t  '^ 


iMllnt  Ibe 
folar  or  pltinu 
the  toportof 

\*htkpostUv* 


,  %  grown- 
Orammax 


ti 


